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PREFACE 


In  these  days  of  the  formation  of  Missionary  Study 
Circles,  anything  which  throws  light  on  Darkest 
Africa  (that  great  continent  three  times  the  area 
of  Europe)  is  to  be  welcomed  and  read  with 
gratitude. 

When  a writer  from  personal  experience  acquired 
by  eye  and  foot  tells  his  story,  who  can  but  listen  ? 
But  when  to  wide  reading  and  personal  observation 
in  travels  East  and  South  the  author  adds  a prayer- 
ful and  sympathetic  heart,  there  naturally  follows 
a conviction  and  conversion  which  leads  to  con- 
secration. 

Believing  that  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
perusal  of  the  following  pages,  I heartily  commend 
this  book. 

J.  TAYLOR  SMITH, 

Bishop. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE 

Most  missionary  books  are  from  the  pen  of  mis- 
sionaries, or  of  those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
at  home  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  Whatever 
value  the  following  chapters  may  possess  attaches  to 
the  fact  that  they  contain  the  impressions  of  one  who 
has  travelled  in  an  independent  capacity  over  a large 
part  of  the  regions  described. 

Canon  C.  H.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Editorial  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith,  M.A.,  Editorial  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Hodgson,  M.A:,  sometime  Archdeacon  of  Zanzibar, 
have  read  the  portions  of  the  proof  which  concern 
their  respective  societies,  and  have  made  valuable 
suggestions.  To  these  busy  men  and  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Nott,  Editor  of  “ The  Lay  Reader,”  I am  greatly 
indebted  for  their  advice  and  help. 

I dedicate  the  volume  to  my  wife,  and  to  the 
many  other  brave  missionaries  whom  I met  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Light  in  the  Dark  Continent.  And 
I commend  it  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  bidden 
us  to  be  his  witnesses  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth,  praying  that  He  will  permit  it  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose  in  helping  forward  the  redemption  of 
Africa. 

B.  G.  O’R. 

November,  1911. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  AFRICA 


I view  the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  as  the  beginning  oj  the 
missionary  enterprise. — David  Livingstone. 

I.  Some  Typical  Descriptions  of  Africa. 

II.  A Wonderful  Country— 

(1)  in  its  size, 

(2)  in  its  inhabitants, 

(3)  in  its  history, 

(4)  in  its  possibilities. 

III.  Its  Fascination  has  Attracted — 

(1)  the  explorer, 

(2)  the  adventurer, 

(3)  the  statesman, 

(4)  the  missionary. 

IV.  The  Urgency  of  Proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  Africa 
in  this  Generation. 


FRICA,”  wrote  a modem  schoolboy,  “ is  a large 


country,  chiefly  composed  of  sand  and  elephants, 
the  centre  of  which  was  uninhabited  until  that  wicked  man 
Stanley  filled  it  up  with  towns  and  villages.”  * That  boy 
put  into  words  what  the  world  in  general  believed  about 
Africa  a generation  ago ; only  they  would  have  expressed 
it  differently.  But  now  most  people  have  a keen  interest 
in  Africa,  and  a fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  there  themselves, 
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* Robinson,  " Hausaland,”  p.  I, 
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while  others  know  it  through  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. The  daily  paper  makes  the  whole  world  one 
neighbourhood.  But  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  : our 
knowledge  of  Africa  and  its  inhabitants  is  ultimately  the 
result  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Dark  Continent  by 
explorers,  soldiers,  colonists,  and — most  of  all — mis- 
sionaries. 

A survival  of  this  ignorance,  once  so  prevalent,  is 
another  description  of  Africa  often  quoted,  as  a land  where 
“the  rivers  have  no  water,  the  birds  no  song,  and  the 
flowers  no  smell.”  This  is  an  exaggeration  which,  probably, 
was  never  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  There  is  just  the 
atom  of  truth  in  it  needed  to  give  it  the  wide  currency  it 
has  received.  Take  the  rivers,  for  instance.  There  are 
times  when  some  rivers  in  South  Africa  sink  to  a tiny 
trickle,  and  times  when  they  dry  up  altogether ; but  there 
are  also  times  when  the  same  rivers  are  so  swollen  that 
travellers  may  be  delayed  many  days  or  even  weeks  through 
inability  to  cross  them.  Moffat  was  again  and  again  thus 
retarded  on  his  journeys  ; and  Livingstone  too. 

A third  description  of  Africa  comes  much  nearer  the 
mark,  that,  namely,  which  compares  its  configuration  to  an 
inverted  dish.  For  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  all  around 
the  continent,  there  is  an  upward  slope,  ending  in  a vast 
tableland.  This  tableland,  however,  is  not  at  a uniform 
level,  but  at  two  levels ; and  consequently  it  is  really  two 
tablelands,  the  northern  (1000  to  2000  feet),  and  the 
southern  (3000  to  4000  feet). 

In  shape  the  African  continent,  roughly  speaking, 
forms  a pear ; or,  more  roughly  still,  a vast  triangle.  It 
has  four  main  outlets  proceeding  from  its  very  heart,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  triangle  and  two  for  one  of  them  : the 
River  Nile,  the  Zambesi,  the  Congo  and  the  Niger. 
Though  the  largest,  these  are  not  the  only  rivers.  Amongst 
the  smaller  may  be  mentioned  the  Vaal,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  British  colony  of  the  Transvaal, 
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whose  southern  boundary  it  forms ; and  the  Limpopo, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  north.  Another  colony  takes  its 
name  from  the  Orange  River.  Then  there  is  the  Rovuma, 
with  its  reminiscences  of  Livingstone ; the  Shird,  with  its 
beautiful  highlands  ; and  the  Modder,  with  its  recent  battle 
scenes.  But  none  of  these  can  be  mentioned  alongside  of 
the  four  giant  rivers  mentioned  above. 

Professor  Drummond  * tells  us  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Africas.  There  is  North  Africa,  where  men  go  for 
health,  society,  and  military  service ; South  Africa,  where 
men  go  for  money ; and  Central  Africa,  where  they  go  for 
adventure  and  sport.  The  first,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  is 
the  old  Africa  of  Augustine  and  Carthage,  with  a civili- 
zation dating  back  before  the  foremost  nations  of  to-day 
were  born.  Only  the  light  of  Egypt  in  those  early  days 
was  an  earthly,  and  not  a heavenly  light.  The  second  is 
the  modern  Africa  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines,  the 
historical  wars,  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  third  is 
known  chiefly  through  the  travels  of  Livingstone  and 
Stanley,  and  the  labours  of  missionaries  like  Mackay  and 
Hannington. 


II 

It  is  indeed  a wonderful  country — wonderful  in  its  size, 
in  its  inhabitants,  in  its  history,  in  its  possibilities. 

Take  its  size,  for  instance.  It  is  three  times  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  half  as  large  again  as  either  South  or  North 
America.  Of  the  continents  it  is  second  in  size  to  Asia 
alone.  A striking  comparison  between  the  dimensions 
of  Africa  and  those  of  other  continents  has  been  made  by 
Bishop  Hartzell  of  Angola : “ There  is  room  enough  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  continent  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  with  her  82,000,000  of  people ; Europe,  with  her 
* In  “ Tropical  Africa.” 
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many  states  and  hundreds  of  millions,  can  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  Central  Africa ; China,  with  her  400,000,000  could 
be  accommodated  on  the  other  half  of  Central  Africa,  and 
there  is  room  for  all  India,  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ; while  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar."  * 

The  works  of  nature  in  the  vast  continent  are  on  the 
same  gigantic  scale.  There  are  five  lakes  in  the  interior 
which  are  really  great  inland  seas : the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  Albert  Edward,  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Nyasa,  and 
Tanganyika.  It  is  calculated  that  Scotland  would  be  an 
island  if  it  were  placed  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  There 
are  three  mountains  which  possess  altitudes  in  keeping  with 
African  immensity.  The  highest  is  Kilima-Njaro,  in 
German  East  Africa,  19,700  feet;  next  comes  Ruwenzori, 
in  Toro,  18,000  feet ; and  then  Kenia,  in  British  East  Africa, 
17,000  feet. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  in  Africa  is  the 
native  himself.  The  population  is  variously  estimated. 
150,000,000  t is  approximately  correct.  Now  a large  figure 
like  this  may  convey  anything  or  nothing.  It  is  easier  to 
speak  of  millions  than  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Marshall  Broomhall  has  hit  upon  a striking  method 
of  measuring  and  weighing  a population  as  well  as  counting 
it : J mentally  imagine  the  same  number  of  days,  or  hours, 
or  minutes.  The  instance  he  cites  is  Isaiah.  Isaiah 
prophesied  about  760  years  b.c.,  i.e.  less  than  a million 
days  ago.  Queen  Victoria  reigned  64  years,  i.e.  less  than 
a million  hours.  We  can  better  understand  now  what 

* Quoted  by  Naylor,  “ Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,”  p.  11. 

•f  Loc.  cit.,  p.  39.  Naylor’s  estimate  exceeds  Stewart’s  in 
“Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent,”  1903,  and  the  “Blue  Book  of 
Missions,  1905  ; but  exact  accuracy  is  not  obtainable. 

X M.  Broomhall,  “ The  Chinese  Empire,”  p.  2.  (Written  in 
1907.) 
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Africa’s  150,000,000  means.  It  amounts  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  earth’s  population. 

The  question  arises  in  our  minds,  How  many  of  these 
are  Christians?  At  a very  liberal  estimate  the  total 
number  of  the  nominal  Christian  population  in  Africa, 
including  all  white  residents  regardless  of  their  beliefs, 
reaches  only  8,957,000.*  This  includes  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Eastern 
Churches.  The  bare  mention  of  these  figures  in  itself 
constitutes  a pressing  missionary  call. 

And  the  next  question  we  ask  is,  What  about  the  rest  ? 
What  religion  have  they  ? There  is  no  definite  fixed  idea 
of  God.  Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  have  some  vague 
idea  of  a Supreme  Being,  but  the  national  belief  extends  no 
farther  than  the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs  or 
warriors,  and,  in  some  instances,  those  of  their  ancestors  in 
general.  Witchcraft  and  superstition  they  have  in  abun- 
dance ; and  in  certain  portions  of  Africa  Mohammedanism 
has  many  adherents.  The  absence  of  a definite  national 
religion  largely  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a lofty 
moral  code. 

Sad  as  this  review  of  Africa’s  population  is,  the  outlook 
is  not  without  many  a gleam  of  hope.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  really  exists  at  all,  we 
have  a working  basis.  And  we  have  it  on  the  evidence  of 
Livingstone  that  “it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  people  (in 
Africa)  that  there  is  a God.”  The  word  used  for  the 
Supreme  in  some  of  the  native  languages  is  in  itself 
encouraging.  In  Swahili,  for  instance,  it  is  “ Muungu,” 

one  meaning  of  which  is  “sky.”  And  in  Zulu  it  is 
“ Nkulunkulu,”  or,  “ the  Great,  Great  One.”  Here  then 
is  another  imperative  call : to  develop,  correct,  and 

supplement  the  primitive  beliefs  of  the  African  people. 

Again,  this  country,  taken  as  a whole,  is  wonderful  in 
its  history.  For  suddenly  upon  the  Dark  Continent  the 
* “Blue  Book  of  Missions,”  1905, 
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searchlight  of  the  world  has  been  thrown.  In  1845,  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
said,  “ Our  knowledge  of  Africa  advances  slowly,  and  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  coast”;  and  in  1851 
another  president,  Captain  Smyth,  said,  “All  beyond  the 
coast  is  still  a blank  on  our  maps.”  And  now,  children 
at  school  are  as  familiar  with  the  history  and  geography  of 
Africa  as  of  any  European  country.  History  does  not 
move  along  at  a uniform  pace.  In  Africa  it  moved  for 
centuries  with  the  pace  of  a snail ; whilst  during  the  last 
half  century  it  has  sped  along  with  the  stride  of  an 
elephant. 

Further,  there  are  boundless  possibilities  in  store. 
Doors  are  open  wide  in  all  directions.  Men  of  all  classes, 
nationalities,  and  callings  have  of  late  been  pouring  in; 
some  to  seek  their  fortune  and  return,  others  to  make  the 
country  their  home.  But  it  is  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
people  rather  than  of  the  products  of  Africa  that  we  are 
concerned  here.  They  are  many  and  great.  Possibilities, 
moreover,  are  opportunities.  And,  to  the  Christian, 
possibilities  are  obligations. 


Ill 

Africa  of  late  years  has  exercised  the  power  of  a magnet. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  invaded.  First 
came  the  explorer,  then  the  missionary  (though  sometimes 
the  latter  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  in  many  cases  the 
explorer  was  missionary  too),  and  then  the  adventurer. 
The  inevitable  result  has  been  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  ; and  the  politician  has  been  the  next  arrival. 

The  explorations  of  Africa  have  mainly  had  as  their 
object  the  tracing  of  the  rivers  to  their  source.  These 
explorations  extend  over  a whole  century,  from  1788  to 
1888.  They  fall  into  four  easily  distinguishable  periods. 

(1)  1788-1830.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  Africa 
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lay  as  much  out  of  the  current  of  the  world’s  life  as  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  planet  of  Mars.  It  is  now  securely 
linked  on  to  the  world,  but  with  a chain  the  earliest  rings 
of  which  are  the  lives  of  its  explorers.  The  period  we 
are  now  reviewing  is  the  West  African.  North  of  the 
Guinea  Coast  and  east  to  Lake  Tchad  is  the  field  of 
operations.  And  in  particular  the  tracing  of  the  Niger 
along  its  intricate  course.  Mungo  Park  went  first  in  1797. 
He  went  a second  time  in  1805,  and  did  not  return. 

(2)  1830-1862.  The  Niger  explorations  were  continued. 
In  February  1840,  three  years  after  Queen  Victoria  ascended 
the  throne,  she  was  married  to  Prince  Albert.  Four  months 
after  his  marriage  he  made  his  first  speech  at  a public 
meeting  in  London.  It  was  in  support  of  a plan  suggested 
by  Fowell  Buxton  for  going  up  the  Niger  and  carrying 
the  Gospel  and  civilization  to  the  slave-trading  region 
there.  The  expedition  was  not  successful.  Many  of  the 
sailors  and  others  who  went  died  of  fever,  and  for  many 
years  nobody  would  go  up  the  Niger.  But  it  led  to  great 
things  later  on.*  Amongst  the  listeners  at  that  meeting 
of  Prince  Albert’s  was  young  Livingstone,  preparing  to  be 
a missionary  in  Africa,  whither  he  went  a few  months  later. 
His  explorations  in  this  period  and  the  following  one  will 
come  before  us  in  the  chapter  on  his  life.  The  other  note- 
worthy discoveries  of  the  time  were  those  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks  in  East  Africa,  and  of  the  great  lakes  and  their 
relation  to  the  Nile. 

(3)  1862-1876.  These  years  are  mainly  taken  up  with 
the  tracing  of  the  course  of  the  Congo. 

(4)  From  1876-1887  nothing  of  importance  was 
attempted.  The  country  already  discovered  was  opened 
up  and  developed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  Stanley 
crossed  the  continent  from  west  to  east,  and  reached  the 
Abyssinian  coast  in  1888. 

* The  story  of  this  expedition  and  its  happy  sequel  is  graphically 
told  by  E.  Stock,  “ History  of  the  C.M.S.,”  vol.  I.  pp.  454-456. 
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Some  of  the  most  daring  of  these  explorers  have  been 
soldiers,  notably  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant.  But  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  whatever  calling,  connected  with 
African  history,  none  stands  out  “ so  majestic  in  his 
loneliness,  so  lofty  in  his  purpose,  so  superb  in  his  devotion 
as  does  David  Livingstone.”  * 

Besides  explorers,  adventurers  have  done  much  to  open 
up  Africa.  We  would  include  in  the  designation  sportsmen, 
gold  and  diamond-diggers,  and  settlers.  The  discoveries 
we  have  just  outlined  led  to  men  in  thousands  and  capital 
in  millions  flowing  into  Africa.  The  spell  was  irresistible. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  influx  has  been  too  rapid 
and  too  sudden  to  be  a permanent  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  pegging  out  of  claims  by  individuals  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  pegging  out  of  claims  by  the  ruling  European 
Powers.  The  process  is  correctly  described  as  the  Partition 
of  Africa.  But  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Powers  have 
vied  with  one  another  for  territory  has  led  some  to  describe 
it  as  a “ scramble.”  The  fact  that  it  is  so  is  a tribute  to 
Africa’s  intrinsic  value  from  a commercial  and  colonizing 
point  of  view.  The  work  of  distribution  was  begun  and 
carried  out  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
1884-1893,  Africa  has  practically  become  a political 
dependency  of  Europe.  To  avoid  collisions,  conflicting 
claims  to  “ spheres  of  influence  ” were  settled  partly  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1884-5,  and  partly  by  inter- 
national agreements,  with  the  result  that  the  largest  share 
of  area  falls  to  France,  and  the  largest  share  of  population 
to  Great  Britain.  The  territory  falling  to  the  latter  includes 
the  West  Coast  colonies,  and  in  the  south,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Basutoland,  and  other  regions  recently  added,  with 
the  new  colonies  acquired  through  the  late  war.  There 
are,  besides,  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates. 

* Naylor,  “ Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,”  p.  29.  The  scheme 
of  the  century  of  exploration  enlarged  on  above  is  from  the  same  work. 
Vide  p.  9. 
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Next  in  order  of  size  comes  Belgium,  and  then  Germany. 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Spain  follow  with  a smaller  portion 
each. 

In  so  far  as  the  Powers  regard  their  African  possessions 
as  a trust  this  partition  of  the  continent  is  a good  thing. 
It  is  otherwise  indefensible.  One  good  result  has  followed 
in  the  facilities  now  offered  for  travelling.  The  continent 
promises  one  day  to  be  a network  of  railways.  All  this 
helps  Missions  as  well  asi  commerce,  and  educates  the 
native.  A project,  for  which  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
mainly  responsible,  is  a railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo, 
5000  miles  long.  Considerably  over  half  of  it  is  already 
completed. 

But  of  all  the  influences  that  have  unconsciously  joined 
forces  in  opening  up  Africa,  Missions  to  the  heathen  are 
at  once  the  vanguard  and  the  rearguard.  Where  the 
missionary  has  been  the  others  have  soon  followed  ; and 
where  the  others  have  led  the  way,  if  he  does  not  follow, 
the  future  will  be  as  dark  as  the  past. 

The  summons  to  Africa  comes  with  a different  voice 
to  these  several  classes  of  men  who  have  been  attracted 
thither.  The  explorer  goes  to  establish  facts,  geographical 
and  ethnical ; the  adventurer  to  search  for  treasures,  animal 
or  mineral,  or  to  seek  for  a home ; the  statesman  to  bring 
organized  civilization.  The  missionary  is  impelled  by  a 
form  of  knight  errantry — “to  ride  abroad  redressing  human 
wrong.”  So  long  as  infanticide,  cruelty  to  the  weak  and 
helpless,  moral  degradation,  social  anarchy  exist,  true  men, 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  them,  cannot  sit  idle. 
They  must  go  forth,  or  send  forth.  Knowledge  must 
dispel  ignorance ; kindness  and  love  supplant  cruelty  and 
oppression.  There  is,  too,  the  bidding  of  the  Master,  which 
makes  all  other  motives  secondary.  In  obedience  to  that 
command  there  are  some  ninety-five  societies  at  work. 
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IV 

To  this  wonderful  country  we  will  in  the  course  of  the 
following  narrative  pay  a visit.  In  closing  this  survey  of 
Africa  as  a whole  we  notice  what  a vast  region  has 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christendom.  And 
Christendom  cannot  be  as  though  it  knew  it  not.  The 
urgency  of  Missions  in  Africa  needs  no  further  demonstra- 
tion. For  there  we  are  cognizant  of  men  and  women  born 
in  darkness,  living  in  darkness,  and  destined  to  pass  away 
in  darkness  if  we  do  not,  in  our  lifetime  and  theirs,  tell 
them  of  the  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  We  cannot 
leave  it  to  posterity ; for  only  the  generation  that  is  living 
now  can  tell  the  Glad  Tidings  to  the  living  generation. 


PART  I 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


CHAPTER  I 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

“0  Lord  send  me  to  the  darkest  spot  on  earthy — John  Mackenzie, 
Missionary  and  Statesman. 

The  Accessirility  or  South  Africa, 

What  strikes  the  visitor  in  its — 

I.  Geography. 

(1)  Table  Mountain. 

(2)  The  veld. 

(3)  The  climate : 

its  charms, 
its  drawbacks. 

II.  History. 

(1)  Two  contrasted  aspects  : modernness,  and  antiquity. 

(2)  Two  contrasted  incidents  : 

abolishing  slavery, 
proclaiming  Christian  freedom. 

(3)  Two  contrasted  personalities  : 

Mr.  Rhodes, 

President  Kntger. 

III.  Sociai.  Life. 

(1)  Leading  characteristic  : hospitality. 

(2)  Prospect  for  mission  work  : open  door. 

“ 'UP'RAVEL,  in  the  younger  sort,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  “ is 
X a part  of  education  ; in  the  elder,  a part  of  experi- 
ence.” In  these  modern  days  knowledge  has  increased 
and  sympathies  have  broadened  in  proportion  as  distances 
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have  lessened.  In  actual  mileage  Africa  is  as  far  away 
from  England  as  ever  it  was ; but  in  point  of  fact  it  tends 
to  grow  nearer  every  day.  The  men  are  still  alive  who 
travelled  to  Africa  in  their  youth  and  took  two  or  three 
months  to  get  there.  They  can  now  reach  it  in  the  same 
number  of  weeks.  This  is  due  to  steam.  Electricity,  too, 
has  had  a share  in  bringing  Africa  closer  to  us.  The 
electric  cable  has  made  communication  between  the  conti- 
nents a matter  of  a few  minutes.  Africa  and  England  are 
now  neighbours. 

A few  years  ago,  also  well  within  living  memory,  Africa 
was  regarded  as  “ the  darkest  spot  on  earth  ” ; and  was 
commonly  known  as  “ the  Dark  Continent.”  That  this  is  so 
no  longer  becomes  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  pay  this 
close  neighbour  of  his  a visit.  Dark  the  country  still  is  in 
many  regions,  it  must  be  owned.  But  the  Dayspring  from 
on  high  has  visited  Africa.  The  Light  of  the  World  came 
to  be  the  Light  of  Africa  too.  It  is  strange  that  the  country 
where  the  sun’s  heat  is  so  powerful  should  have  been 
known  as  the  “ dark  ” region,  and  the  portion  exactly 
under  the  sun  perhaps  the  darkest  of  all.  But  Africa  is  a 
land  of  contrasts  and  surprises. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  should  pay  this  country  a visit. 
Not  only  is  it  easy  now  of  access,  it  is  teeming  with  interest. 
No  matter  whether  we  study  it  geographically,  historically, 
or  socially,  there  is  a charm  about  it  all.  The  natural 
place  to  begin  is  the  South.  And  the  usual  place  to  land 
is  Capetown. 


I 

What  strikes  the  visitor  first  from  a geographical  point 
of  view  ? Surely  it  is  the  configuration  of  South  Africa, 
unlike  anything  else  in  all  the  world,-  we  suppose.  The 
very  first  object  that  fixes  his  gaze  is  Table  Mountain,  a 
dark  gigantic  rock  of  perpendicular  granite,  nearly  4000 
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feet  high  and  twelve  miles  long.  Once  he  has  seen  that,  he 
can  never  forget  it  It  is  a thing  of  extraordinary  natural 
beauty,  and  therefore  a joy  for  ever.  If  he  allows  its 
impression  to  seize  upon  his  mind  indelibly,  he  may  travel 
where  he  will  in  Africa,  and  will  take  large  views  with  him 
of  men  and  things.  The  narrow  man  should  arrive  at 
Capetown  by  night,  and  pass  up  country  before  daybreak, 
if  he  would  avoid  a rude  shock.  The  bold  clear  outline  of 
Table  Mountain,  standing  out  conspicuous  on  a fine  day 
against  the  blue,  represents  integrity,  uprightness,  principle, 
with  nothing  but  its  own  rugged  self  to  display,  and  nothing 
whatever  to  hide.  The  white  chilling  mist  that  sometimes 
lies  upon  it,  and  the  dark  mass  shutting  out  the  sky  and 
overhanging  the  city  now  and  then,  are  only  a reminder 
that  this  Garden  of  Eden  is  not  heaven. 

Table  Mountain  stands  for  more  than  loftiness  of 
purpose  and  largeness  of  view.  It  speaks  of  permanency 
to  the  busy  life  passing  to  and  fro  at  its  feet.  Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  it  goes  on  for  ever.  Is  it  not 
fitting  then  that  this  should  be  the  first  object  we  behold  on 
setting  foot  in  South  Africa  ? 

The  next  natural  figure  which  strikes  us  is  the  wide 
stretch  of  veld.  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  returned  from 
his  visit  to  Africa  in  1902  described  the  spell  of  the  “ illi- 
mitable veld.”  There  is  also  a certain  monotony  about  it. 
In  travelling  up  the  Colony  in  the  train  you  may  lie  down 
to  sleep  at  night  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  look  out 
of  the  window  on  practically  the  same  scene.  You  might 
not  have  moved  a yard.  Yet  there  is  something  in  this  too 
which  lends  itself  to  wide  views.  There  is  more  beyond 
which  does  not  meet  the  eye.  There  are  miles  upon  miles 
of  it  which  you  do  not  see  unless  you  “ trek.”  The  same- 
ness is  relieved  by  kopjes,  or  hills,  sometimes  pointed,  and 
sometimes  in  long  low  ridges.  Occasionally  will  be  found 
a kopje  standing  out  conspicuous  in  its  loneliness,  like  a 
solitary  rock  in  the  mid  ocean.  And  here  once  more  the 
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veld  is  true  to  life.  There  are  in  the  world  outstanding 
lives,  and  lives  on  a lower  level — lower,  that  is  to  say,  not 
in  the  sense  of  baser,  less  noble,  but  more  lowly.  But  the 
inconspicuous  lives,  just  as  much  as  the  prominent,  make  up 
life.  Consequently  if,  on  our  African  travels,  we  note 
especially  the  more  remarkable  personalities  connected  with 
the  country,  we  must  not  imagine  that  they  are  necessarily 
the  greatest,  still  less  the  only  ones. 

Another  point  that  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  climate.  In 
the  winter  we  have  warm  days,  and  bitterly  cold  nights  ; in 
the  summer  hot  days  and  cool  nights.  At  all  seasons  we 
have  a vast  difference  between  day  and  night.  In  the 
winter  the  extremes  are  severely  marked.  Any  superfluous 
clothing  the  traveller  would  like  to  throw  off  in  the  heat  of 
the  midday  sun,  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  when  the 
sun  has  gone  down.  It  is  in  the  exhilarating  climate  that 
the  principal  charm  of  South  Africa  lies — its  warm  sunshine, 
its  clear  air.  The  clearness  of  the  air  is  at  first  misleading. 
For  instance,  when  the  British  troops  were  stationed  at 
Bloemfontein,  a Remount  Depot  was  formed  at  Naval  Hill, 
just  outside  the  town.  The  spot  was  marked  by  an 
enormous  horse  outlined  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  filled  in 
with  white  stones.  It  was  a landmark  for  miles  and  miles. 
In  fact  it  could  be  seen  as  a speck  of  white  from  the  top  of 
Thaba’  Nchu  mountain  over  forty  miles  away. 

There  is  a vivacity  about  the  South  African  air  which 
makes'  it  a bracing  tonic.  Its  value  for  consumptive 
patients  is  well  known.  Some  people  are  apt  to  waste  pity 
upon  those  who  have  forsaken  home  and  kindred  for 
foreign  service  as  a missionary  or  a soldier.  It  is  true  there 
are  places,  in  Africa  and  other  lands,  where  this  pity  is 
merited.  But  as  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned  it  maybe 
reserved  for  those  who  inhale  London  smoke  and  fog,  who 
wade  in  English  slush  and  battle  with  home  heathenism. 
Missionaries  come  home  and  tell  us  they  are  not  to  be 
pitied,  but  rather  to  be  envied.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Stewart 
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at  the  Autumn  Farewells  of  the  C.M.S.  in  1905,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  another  country  than  Africa,  said  : 
“ One  of  the  most  wasted  things  in  the  world  is  to  pity 
missionaries — they  do  not  need  it.  It  is  the  happiest  life 
that  God  could  give  to  any  man.”  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  South  Africa  as  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  mentioned  above  how  misleading  the  clearness  of 
the  air  is  when  it  comes  to  judging  distances.  Our  soldiers 
soon  found  this  out  in  the  late  campaign.  They  began  by 
fixing  their  sights  for  an  object  five  hundred  yards  away, 
when  in  reality  it  was  only  two  hundred  or  less.  Thus 
Africa  seen  differs  from  Africa  imagined  and  studied ; and 
our  “sights”  need  to  be  re-adjusted  accordingly. 

Akin  to  this  deception  in  the  air  is  the  mirage,  for  which 
South  Africa  is  famous  the  world  over.  Many  a hot  and 
thirsty  traveller  has  been  bitterly  disappointed  when  he  has 
come  up  to  what  he  thinks  is  a sparkling  lake,  and  finds 
that  it  is  only  the  barren  veld  and  the  sun  shining  on  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  or  two  drawbacks  which  it  is 
right  to  mention  when  describing  this  part  of  Africa.  The 
lack  of  water  must  take  the  first  place  amongst  these.  In 
the  rainy  summer  months  there  is  enough  and  to  spare ; 
the  veld  is  green  and  the  trees  in  leaf.  But  in  the  winter 
the  picture  is  reversed ; the  rivers  are  low,  and  even  dry, 
and  the  veld  is  parched.  This  is  a serious  thing  for  farmers, 
and  for  all  who  live  by  the  produce  of  the  land.  The 
trouble  is  aggravated  by  flights  of  locusts,  which  sometimes 
are  so  thick  as  almost  to  blot  out  the  sky.  There  are 
locusts  which  fly,  and  locusts  styled  “ foot-gangers  ” — those 
which  hop  along  the  ground.  The  Boers  under  President 
Kruger’s  leadership  regarded  locusts  as  a Divine  visitation, 
and  any  steps  to  destroy  them  as  a sin.  But  now  various 
methods  have  been  devised  to  cope  with  them,  in  self- 
defence  ; for  in  their  onward  march  they  leave  nothing 
behind  them  in  the  nature  of  crops  or  flowers. 

Next  in  order  must  come  the  South  African  dust  storms. 
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They  can  be  seen  as  they  approach.  But  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discern  whether  they  are  really  dust  or  locusts. 
When  they  are  at  their  worst  it  is  impossible  to  see  more 
than  a few  yards  ahead. 

But  when  all  is  said,  South  Africa  maintains  its  charm. 
It  is  a common  saying  there — and  experience  proves  it 
true — that  those  who  have  been  out  for  two  years  or  more, 
and  leave  the  country,  will  inevitably  hear  the  veld  a-calling, 
and  return. 

II 

Two  things  strike  us  when  we  consider  South  Africa 
historically.  The  first  is  its  rapid  growth  in  recent  years. 
“ How  modern  ! ” we  exclaim.  This  is  seen  in  its  up-to-date 
buildings,  its  electric-lighted  streets,  its  electric  trams,  its 
motors — in  the  large  towns ; and  the  country  dorps,  or 
villages,  are  but  the  growth  of  yesterday.  Did  ever  a 
country  grow  so  rapidly  ? Notice  the  successive  steps.  Van 
Riebeek  set  forth  in  Africa  in  1652.  England  finally  took 
the  Colony  in  1806.  Diamonds  were  discovered  in  i860. 
Johannesburg  became  a town  in  1886.  Until  the  two  last- 
named  events  the  Cape  was  comparatively  terra  incognita. 
The  modern  development  must  be  dated  from  then.  The 
country  was  there,  waiting  for  colonists.  Its  minerals  were 
there,  waiting  to  be  dug  up.  Its  people  were  there,  waiting 
to  be  taught. 

The  next  exclamation  we  make  with  regard  to  South 
African  history  is,  “ How  ancient ! ” The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  been  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  colonies  which  went  to  sleep 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  only  awakened  to  real  life 
when  diamonds  were  discovered  in  Kimberley.  The  history 
of  Africa’s  past  will  never  be  known  in  full.  The  fossil  and 
the  mineral  tell  a tale  where  the  written  page  is  a blank. 
In  England  every  town  and  every  old  building  is  poetic 
with  romance.  The  record  of  our  past  is  complete  and 
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familiar.  Africa’s  past,  its  ancient  past,  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  The  record  of  its  political  past  is  quite 
modern.  That  of  its  religious  past,  in  a Christian  sense,  is 
still  more  modern  because  we  have  been  slow  to  plant  the 
Cross  there. 

In  speaking  of  the  historical  aspect  of  South  Africa  we 
have  contrasted  two  striking  impressions — its  modernness, 
its  antiquity.  Let  us  now  look  at  two  pictures  in  detail — 
the  one  drawn  from  ancient  history,  the  other  from  what  is 
going  on  to-day ; the  one  a successful,  though  bungled 
attempt  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  in  the  South,  the 
other  a daily  endeavour  to  set  free  the  slaves  on  the  mines, 
enthralled  by  sin  and  Satan ; or  rather  to  tell  the  news  that 
their  freedom  has  been  bought.  Both  have  reference  to 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

Slavery  in  South  Africa. — In  the  early  days  of  the 
Colony  it  was  a common  thing  for  English  and  Dutch 
to  possess  slaves,  who,  however,  were  never  worked  in 
gangs  but  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  ordinary  domestics. 
The  value  of  a slave  reached  to  ^400  or  £6 00,  if  trained 
in  certain  trades.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815  the 
public  mind  in  England  was  turned  to  the  total  extinction  of 
slavery.  Seeing  this  in  view  various  local  laws  were  passed 
curtailing  the  power  of  masters.  Such  was  the  ordinance 
of  1826,  creating  the  office  of  a guardian  of  slaves  to 
protect  their  interests.  Thereby  a slave  acquired  the  right 
to  demand  his  liberty  if  he  could  obtain  his  price. 

The  Home  Government,  not  satisfied  with  these  colonial 
laws,  passed  in  1830  an  Order  in  Council,  enforcing  more 
stringent  rules,  e.°.  slaves  were  not  liable  to  punishment  for 
preferring  complaints  against  their  masters,  unless  arising 
from  malevolent  motives  3 whilst  masters  for  any  breach  of 
this  Order  were  liable  to  a heavy  fine.  A further  provision 
which  the  masters  strongly  resented  was  that  each  proprietor 
was  to  provide  himself  with  a “ punishment  record  book,” 
in  which  an  entry  of  every  punishment  was  to  be  made, 
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detailing  the  offence  and  the  witnesses.  If  incorrectly  kept 
the  master  was  liable  to  prosecution. 

An  outburst  of  excitement  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Colony  was  the  result  of  this  Order.  A 
deputation  of  nearly  4000  persons  marched  in  procession 
to  the  Governor,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  to  protest  that  “they 
could  not,  and  would  not  comply  with  the  law.”  Authority 
came  out  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  regulation 
need  not  be  enforced,  and  it  became  a dead  letter. 

Many  liberal-minded  proprietors,  seeing  the  trend  of 
opinion  at  home,  devised  a scheme  by  which  slavery  might 
gradually  cease  to  exist  in  nine  or  ten  years  at  a cost  to  the 
British  Government  of  ^80,000,  paid  out  in  instalments. 
But  it  did  not  meet  with  favour.  In  August,  1833,  an  Act 
was  passed,  and  a new  Governor,  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban, 
came  out  with  express  orders  to  carry  it  into  operation. 
By  it,  on  the  xst  December,  1834,  slavery  was  to  be  for 
ever  abolished  in  Cape  Colony;  and  the  ex-slaves,  after 
passing  through  four  years  of  apprenticeship,  were  finally 
to  be  free  from  all  control  on  the  1st  December,  1838. 
During  the  interval,  the  ^20,000,000  awarded  by  the 
British  nation  as  compensation  was  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  colonies,  and  paid  out  to  the  ex-slaveowners. 
This  worked  out  at  an  average  of  about  ^83  a head. 
Proprietors  at  once  acknowledged  the  right  of  Government 
to  take  away  the  private  property  of  an  individual  for  the 
attainment  of  a public  good,  and  appeared  satisfied.  But 
the  calculation  proved  to  be  excessive,  and  the  figure  was 
reduced  to  ^33  12 s.  od.  A hitch  in  the  arrangement 
involved  a further  reduction  in  the  compensation  available, 
because  the  money  was  made  payable  at  home,  and  not  in 
the  Colony.  The  discount  required  before  the  sum  could 
be  claimed  was  in  those  days  very  high,  in  country  districts 
amounting  to  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.  The  sum 
became  so  paltry  that  some  indignantly  rejected  it,  and 
many  were  brought  to  ruin. 
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Thu;  liberty  was  brought  to  35,000  individuals,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  means  intended  to  be  so 
generous  proved  to  be  so  inadequate.  One  of  the  results 
of  it  was  the  great  Boer  Trek  of  1836.  * 

Preaching  on  the  Mines. — There  is  another  slavery  from 
which  the  natives  of  South  Africa  have  been  ransomed,  on 
terms  as  to  the  adequacy  of  which  there  can  never  be 
a doubt — the  bondage  in  which  they  are  held  by  Satan. 
They  are  now  free,  free  as  their  white  masters.  The 
business  of  the  Christian  missionary  is  to  go  amongst  them 
and  tell  them  of  this  freedom.  Let  us  go  with  him  on 
a Sunday  morning  and  see  how  it  is  done.  The  “ boys,” 
as  all  natives  are  called,  live  in  large  comfortable  com- 
pounds, all  to  themselves.  We  go  early,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  because  on  Sundays  the  mine  boys  are  allowed  a 
little  native  beer  (yoala),  and  when  they  have  drunk  that  the 
compound  becomes  too  violently  jovial  for  open-air  services. 
This  is  what  happens,  told  in  almost  the  very  words  of  a 
missionary  in  Johannesburg  who  is  still  engaged  in  the 
work. 

If  it  is  a warm  day,  there  are  natives  walking  about 
everywhere  ; if  it  is  cold  they  stay  in  their  rooms  with  big 
fires  burning  in  braziers.  We  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the 
compound ; generally  a big  double  yard  gate  standing 
open;  just  inside  on  a stool  sits  the  native  compound 
policeman,  with  his  knobkerrie  and  a sjambok  (whip)  in 
his  hand.  His  business  is  to  keep  out  traders,  and  to 
preserve  order. 

Inside  it  is  a great  open  courtyard,  square,  or  oblong, 
with  rows  of  rooms  along  each  side,  all  opening  into  the 
yard.  Generally  in  the  middle  stands  the  kitchen,  a 
building  in  which  all  the  porridge  and  vegetables  arc  cooked 
by  steam,  meat  being  served  out  twice  a week  raw. 

* The  writer’s  authority  for  the  account  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  the  Hon.  H.  Cloete,  LL.D.,  “The  History  of  the  Great  Boer 
Trek.” 
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Everywhere  in  this  great  courtyard  you  see  groups  of 
men — here  half  a dozen  lying  in  the  sun,  wrapped  up  in 
their  blankets  asleep,  there  three  or  four  sit  smoking 
round  a fire  burning  in  an  old  tin.  You  watch  them  for  a 
moment  and  can  hardly  believe  your  eyes ; they  smoke 
cigars  with  the  lighted  ends  in  their  mouths — probably 
because  they  find  it  nice  and  warm  ! There,  again,  by  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  a couple  are  hard  at  work ; they 
have  a flat  stone,  a bit  of  iron  for  a hammer,  and  a quantity 
of  horse-hair  and  brass  wire.  They  are  making  bangles 
such  as  are  universally  worn  by  men,  women,  and  children. 
Another  group  have  another  fire,  cooking  their  Sunday 
meat  by  hanging  it  in  chunks  all  round  and  on  the  embers ; 
when  it  is  sufficiently  charred,  they  will  eat  it.  A curious 
assortment  of  old  tins  tied  together  with  leather  thongs, 
with  pieces  of  wood  across  them,  you  soon  learn  to  recog- 
nize as  a group  of  native  pianos.  However,  the  place  is 
quiet  enough,  and  we  take  our  stand  at  a spot  which  is 
fairly  clean  and  commands  a good  view.  We  give  out  a 
hymn,  and  attract  a small  crowd. 

Then  we  start  preaching.  Not  an  easy  matter,  for  our 
words  have  meanings  which  they  do  not  have  for  the 
natives;  we  speak  of  God,  of  Heaven,  of  God’s  love,  of 
God’s  laws.  We  speak  with  a horrible  European  accent, 
say  in  Sesuto ; the  Sesuto  is  translated,  sentence  by 
sentence  into  Sexosa  ; the  Sexosa  into,  perhaps,  Zulu  ; for 
it  is  seldom  that  all  who  listen  can ; all  understand  one 
language.* 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are  for  ever 
coming  and  going  are  not  like  a settled  community.  The 
missionary,  indeed,  preaches  to  a procession.  And  they 
are  not  the  only  natives  on  the  Gold  Reef.  Everywhere, 

* This  description  of  missionary  work  on  the  Rand  is  adapted  from 
Archdeacon  Fuller’s,  “ Romance  of  a South  African  Mission.”  The 
headquarters  of  the  South  Africa  General  Mission  are  in  Johannesburg. 
The  Church  of  England  work  is  mainly  supported  by  the  S.P.G. 
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where  there  are  Europeans,  villages  or  towns,  there  are 
also  many  native  servants  and  native  families.  The  work 
amongst  them  is  not  so  difficult,  and  the  instruction  is 
consecutive. 

Thus  history,  in  one  of  its  many  aspects,  is  being  made 
in  South  Africa.  But  before  our  picture  is  complete  we 
must  present  another  pair  of  contrasts.  This  time  it  will 
be  two  striking  personalities,  who,  as  far  as  the  secular 
history  of  the  country  is  concerned,  have  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day,  namely,  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Paul  Kruger.  With- 
out a reference  to  these  two  men  the  briefest  account  of 
South  Africa  would  be  incomplete.  God  chooses  strangely 
different  instruments  to  work  out  His  Divine  purposes. 
These  two  men  differed  in  every  respect  save  one — a con- 
suming patriotism,  a burning  zeal  to  serve  their  country. 

Cecil  Rhodes  as  a lad  saw  an  old  man  planting  young 
trees,  a man  so  old  that  he  could  not  expect  to  live  more 
than  a year  or  two.  Young  Rhodes  expressed  or  betrayed 
surprise  at  his  occupation.  “Ah,”  said  the  old  man,  “you 
seem  surprised  at  an  aged  man  like  me  planting  trees, 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  my  ever  sitting  under  their 
shade?  Well,  with  me  rests  the  idea  and  the  conception  ; 
and  no  man  shall  ever  alter  these  lines.”  Rhodes  never 
forgot  this.  His  life  is  a commentary  upon  it.  And  he 
has  taught  the  world  “ to  think  in  continents.” 

Paul  Kruger  is  an  instance  of  what  an  almost  illiterate 
man  can  do  of  good  and  ill  by  sheer  force  of  personality. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  writer  used  almost  daily  to 
pass  the  house  where  the  ex-President  lived  in  Pretoria. 
The  verandah  where  he  used  to  sit  and  smoke  and  rule  the 
Transvaal  is  just  as  it  was.  The  two  white  lions  given  him 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  still  guard  the  entrance.  Inside,  the  dining- 
room is  now  decorated  in  every  available  space  with  the 
wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral.  A large  oil-coloured 
painting  at  the  far  end  represents  him  being  taken  up  above 
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by  angels,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  his  people  with 
bared  heads.  And  there,  before  a juster  Judge  than  here, 
we  will  leave  him.  The  scope  of  this  work  only  requires 
it  to  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  makers  of  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  is  sometimes  called  the  “ grave  of  reputa- 
tions.” By  that  is  usually  meant  that  distinguished  men 
who  have  earned  fame  in  other  fields  have  lost  it  when 
they  went  to  Africa.  It  is  a description  which  needs 
qualifying.  Some  of  our  greatest  men  have  lived  and 
died  in  Africa,  and  died  undishonoured.  But  if  from  a 
military  and  political  point  of  view  there  is  foundation  for 
this  aspersion,  from  a missionary  standpoint  it  is  not  so. 
Great  in  the  world’s  eye,  and  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  are  two  different  estimates  of  greatness.  Isolation, 
obscurity,  homelessness — these  things  are  not  greatness  in 
the  world’s  idea  of  the  word.  Neither  are  they  in  the 
missionary’s,  who  voluntarily  chooses  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  is  any  element  in  his  ambition  for  reputa- 
tion that  is  mundane  or  selfish,  the  missionary  is  content 
to  let  it  find  its  grave  in  Africa.  A name  and  a date  is  the 
only  inscription  the  true  missionary  covets  for  his  tomb- 
stone, or  wooden  cross,  and  the  only  epitaph  i Samuel 
xx.  18,  “ Thou  shalt  be  missed,  because  thy  seat  will  be 
empty.” 


Ill 

It  remains  to  consider  the  social  side  of  South  Africa. 
Like  the  air,  it  is  free,  healthy,  and  bracing.  Hospitality 
is  the  one  universal  element  in  its  creed.  The  traveller 
can  imagine  one  word  written  over  the  doorway  of  the 
humblest  farm.  In  Dutch,  Welkom  ; in  English,  Welcome. 
In  the  native  heart  we  can  read  the  same  word.  It  is  not 
like  India,  where  old-established  religions  have  to  be 
respected,  corrected,  and  supplanted.  In  Africa,  as  we 
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shall  see,  there  are  almost  none  to  supersede.  The  ground 
lies  fallow.  If  the  ordinary  visitor  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
welcome,  the  missionary  with  his  message  is  received  with 
open  arms.  This  readiness  to  receive  constitutes  an  open 
door  for  Christianity. 

Many  millions  have  been  spent,  and  countless  lives  laid 
down  in  Africa.  Travelling  up  from  Capetown,  little 
graveyards  are  to  be  seen,  carefully  enclosed  and  railed  in. 
They  contain  the  graves  of  soldiers  who  have  been  killed, 
or  who  have  died  on  active  service.  Belgium  has  been 
called  the  “cockpit”  of  Europe.  South  Africa,  from  the 
number  of  its  battlefields,  almost  merits  a similar  descrip- 
tion. It  is  customary  to  mark  our  maps  with  the  colour  of 
the  country  that  holds  sway  in  it.  Now  it  should  be  our 
ambition  to  see  to  it  that  for  every  dagger,  representing  a 
battle  scene  on  our  maps,  there  shall  be  half  a dozen  or 
more  crosses,  representing  a mission  station  or  a church. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE 

“ For  the  moral  improvement  of  the  natives  there  is  available  no 
influence  to  equal  that  of  religious  belief.  The  Commission  considers  that 
no  merely  secular  system  of  morality  that  might  be  applied  would  serve  to 
raise  the  natives'  ideal  of  conduct,  or  to  counteract  evil  influences  . . . 

and  is  of  opinion  that  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  native  races  must  depend 
mainly  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  and  morals." — Blue 
Book  of  the  Government  Commission  on  Native  Affairs  in  South 
Africa. 

A Picture  of  the  Native  : 

Race. 

Language. 

Tribal  marks. 

Dwellings. 

Clothing. 

Food. 

Weapons. 

Marriage  customs. 

Occupation. 

I.  The  Native  has  a History. 

The  various  stages. 

II.  The  Native  has  his  Faults. 

How  far  due  to  heredity,  and  how  far  to  “ Education.” 
Factors  in  Education  : Civilization  and  Christianity. 

III.  The  Native  has  his  Aspirations. 

Ethiopianism. 

IV.  The  Native  has  his  Rights. 

Including  the  right  to  Christianity. 

V.  The  Native  has  his  Possibilities. 

Three  instances  of  recent  occurrence,  illustrating — 
Generosity, 

Honesty, 

Sympathy. 
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IN  all  our  dealings  with  the  aborigines  of  Africa  we 
ought  never  to  forget  this  undeniable  fact : namely, 
that  the  natives  are  the  natives,  and  we  the  uninvited  settlers 
in  their  country.  Justice  demands  that  we  should  bear  this 
in  mind  from  the  start. 

Arriving  in  South  Africa  we  look  out  of  the  railway 
carriage  window  and  see  a group  of  black  men  squatting 
about,  chattering,  smoking,  laughing,  idling,  and  probably 
dirty.  The  train  stops  to  water  and  we  get  out  and 
approach  nearer  the  group,  and  we  notice  that  they  are 
unsavoury.  The  average  European  will  never  get  any  closer 
than  that.  He  is  repelled.  Consequently  he  never  learns 
the  wonderful  charm  and  real  depth  of  character  that 
lie  below  the  unpromising  exterior.  “ Things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.”  The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to 
try  and  overcome  this  prejudice,  and  to  lay  bare  to  those 
who  will  look  some  of  the  natives’  traits,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  which  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are  not  naturally 
drawn  towards  them. 

The  South  African  natives  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
the  Bantu  class.  This  class  includes  a number  of  tribes 
who  speak  various  dialects  of  a common  stock  language, 
but  in  form  and  feature  differing  locally.  This  word 
“ Bantu  ” is  actually  the  Zulu  for  “ men,”  or  people  generally. 
Most  of  the  Bantu  dialects  have  a word  for  “ men  ” akin  to 
this.  Take  Swahili,  for  instance;  the  word  for  “man”  (in 
the  singular)  is  “ mtu.”  In  Zulu  the  corresponding  word  is 
“umuntu.”  Thus  the  term  Bantu  represents  a convenient 
division  of  languages  and  is  not  an  ethnical  expression. 
The  Bantu  tribes  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned 
are — to  mention  some  of  the  better  known  only — the 
Basuto,  the  Bechuana,  the  Xosa,  the  Swasi,  and  the  Zulu. 

Some  of  the  languages  spoken  by  these  tribes  have  a 
curious  “ click  ” in  certain  words.  The  Zulu  is  a good 
example  of  this,  where  there  are  three  clicks,  called  the 
dental,  the  lateral,  and  the  palatal.  The  dental  is 
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represented  by  the  letter  “ c,”  and  is  produced  by  a sound 
similar  to  that  which  a mother  makes  when  chiding  a child  : 
it  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  famous  chief,  Cetewayo,  which 
in  England  is  generally  mispronounced.  The  sign  of  the 
lateral  click  is  “x,”  and  the  sound  most  like  it  is  that  which 
a rider  gives  vent  to  at  the  side  of  his  mouth  when  urging 
on  his  horse : an  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the  name  of  the 
Kaffir  tribe  akin  to  the  Zulu,  e.g.  the  Xosa.  The  “ q ” click 
has  nothing  with  which  in  our  habits  of  utterance  we  can  com- 
pare it.  It  is  a palatal  sound  and  is  formed  by  placing  the 
tongue  on  'the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  smartly  withdrawing 
it : as,  for  instance,  in  “isiqogo,”  a hat.  To  any  one  who 
has  never  heard  these  clicks  used  in  conversation  by  a Zulu 
they  sound  grotesque,  but  in  actual  fact  they  are  quite  the 
reverse. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  this  language  has  a very  musical 
sound  and  appearance.  Every  word  ends  in  a vowel,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Bantu  as  a class.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

“Baba  wetu  osesulwini,  malahlukaniswe  igama  lako. 
Mauze  umbuso  wako.  Mayenziwe  intando  yako  emhlabeni 
njengesezulwini.  Sipe  namuhla  ukudhla  kwetu  kwana- 
muhla.  Sitetelele  izono  zetu,  njengokuba  nati  sibatetelele 
abasonayo.  Ungasiyisi  ekulingweni ; kodwa  usikulule 
kwokubi : ngokuba  umbuso  ungowako,  namandhla, 

nobukosi,  kuze,  kube  pakade.  Amen.” 

It  is  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  European  ito  dis- 
tinguish between  one  South  African  tribe  and  another 
by  appearance  only.  After  a while  he  learns  that  there  are 
distinctive  tribal  marks.  The  raw  Zulu,  for  instance,  has  a 
slit  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear ; and  the  Matabele  has  a mark  on 
the  cheek.  But  tribal  marks  are  becoming  less  common, 
now  that  civilization  is  scattering,  and  to  a certain  extent 
intermingling,  the  tribes.  In  large  towns  there  are 
representatives,  of  almost  all  and  every  tribe,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  missionary.  His  words 
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have  to  be  interpreted  into  two  and  sometimes  three 
dialects.  As  a rule  he  stands  up  with  an  interpreter  on 
either  side  of  him.  The  interpreters  are  often  first-rate 
linguists,  and  will  turn  a phrase  into  the  idiom  of  their  own 
tongue.  It  is  truly  marvellous  how  readily  they  pick  up 
our  difficult  language  with  all  its  irregularities,  and  that,  too, 
without  teacher  or  book.  With  regard  to  the  Bantu  tongues 
it  should  be  added  that  there  is  a remarkable  similarity 
about  their  construction,  which  makes  it  an  easy  task,  having 
learnt  one,  to  acquire  another. 

Besides  the  Bantu  there  is  the  Hottentot-Bushmen  group 
of  natives.  They  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
in  Africa.  AVith  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  some 
ethnologists  group  the  pigmy  tribes  of  the  forest  regions 
in  Central  Africa.  The  Bushmen  are  a race  of  dwarfs,  and 
their  speech  is  monosyllabic.  They  are  wonderful  at 
drawing  pictures  in  caves  and  on  the  bare  rock.  In  the 
Orange  Free  State  near  Ladybrand  there  are  some  skill- 
fully executed  pictures  on  the  rocks,  supposed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  huts  in  which  the  Bantus  live  are  as  a rule  made  of 
wattle  and  daub,  and  thatched  with  grass.  Their  shape  is 
sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  that 
of  a beehive.  A rough  enclosure  of  sticks  of  uneven 
lengths  often  surrounds  them.  An  ant-hill  scooped  out 
makes  an  excellent  oven.  In  towns,  the  natives  employed 
as  servants  and  labourers  are  accommodated  in  compounds 
or  locations  under  European  supervision,  with  churches, 
schools,  stores,  and  native  police  to  preserve  order. 

Every  variety  of  costume  is  found.  Cast-off  European 
clothing  is  the  most  popular.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  looks  worse  upon  them,  and  that  is  new  European 
clothing,  especially  upon  the  women,  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  incongruity.  When  a “boy”  has  been  in 
service  for  a year  or  two  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  go 
back  to  his  kraal,  and  revisit  his  friends.  He  went  out 
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perhaps  with  a kaross  and  a blanket ; he  goes  back  with 
two  or  three  suits  on,  and  his  treasures  tied 'around  him. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a native  clothed  in  a sack,  with 
a hole  made  in  the  bottom  for  his  head,  and  a hole  at  each 
side  for  his  arms.  Hats  are  quite  unnecessary,  but  are 
much  coveted  none  the  less.  Soldiers’  cast-off  helmets  are 
much  sought  after.  A piece  of  coloured  cloth  or  calico 
tidily  bound  upon  the  head  is  the  most  becoming  headgear 
for  women.  House  boys  are  usually  dressed  by  their 
employers  in  a neat  suit  of  calico,  with  knickerbockers  and 
open  neck. 

In  the  matter  of  food  they  are  not  particular,  though 
meat  in  any  quantity  is  not  good  for  them.  Mealie  meal  is 
their  staple  food.  Outside  every  hut  will  be  seen  a mealie 
patch.  It  is  usual  with  employers  to  give  their  boys  so 
much  meal  at  a time,  to  last  them  a certain  period,  and 
leave  them  to  cook  it  as  they  think  fit,  supplementing  it 
now  and  again  with  meat  and  other  solid  food. 

Weapons  are  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  South, 
in  favour  of  the  walking-stick  of  civilization.  But  a large 
number  still  carry  a knobkerrie  or  an  assegai.  The  bow 
and  arrow  is  rarely  seen. 

Marriage  customs  are  a curious  combination  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern.  The  custom  of  saving  up  sheep 
and  oxen  to  buy  a wife  survives ; and  the  white  veil,  orange 
blossom,  and  ring  have  been  added.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
precedent  for  the  bride  to  look  happy,  no  matter  how  she 
feels.  The  combination  of  colours  at  native  weddings  is 
truly  ludicrous. 

As  regards  the  occupation  of  natives  not  employed  by 
Europeans,  the  old  song  that  “ men  must  work  and  women 
must  weep,”  does  not  apply.  For  the  men  do  not  work  so 
much  as  the  women;  and  they  are  such  a happy  race  that 
it  is  a very  rare  thing  to  see  women,  or  even  children  in 
tears.  The  dignity  of  work  for  men  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  they  learn  from  the  missionary. 
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Hitherto  in  this  chapter  we  have  viewed  the  native 
from  the  outside  merely.  It  is  now  time  to  study  him 
more  closely ; and  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  the 
native  has  a history,  has  his  faults,  has  his  aspirations,  has 
his  rights,  and  has  his  possibilities.  Let  us  see  what  they 
respectively  are. 

I 

The  history  of  the  native  races  during  the  last  century 
is  largely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  our  own  colonial 
expansion,  contraction,  and  expansion  again  in  South 
Africa.  We  call  the  black  men  natives , and  that  means  an 
original  inhabitant  of  the  soil.  They  belong  to  the  soil, 
and  once  the  soil  belonged  to  them.  Not  without  a strong 
protest  from  them  did  the  Dutch  settle  in  their  land.  The 
country  became  Dutch  by  right  of  conquest ; then  English 
by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and  purchase ; then  it 
was,  part  of  it,  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  mutual  agreement ; 
and  finally  England  recovered  it  again.  But  originally  its 
owners  were  the  natives  by  right  of  birth. 

We  call  the  black  men  “ boys.”  And  there  is  a certain 
appropriateness  in  the  expression.  By  contact  with  mis- 
sionaries and  other  Europeans  they  have  grown  out  of  the 
stage  of  boyhood,  and  assumed  that  of  youth.  Some  day 
they  will  come  to  the  maturity  of  full  manhood.  They 
have  a past  history.  So  far  as  we  know  it  we  can  trace  its 
several  stages  : first  savagery,  then  slavery,  then  submissive 
dependence  and  protection.  In  inquiring  what  the  next 
stage  will  be  it  is  helpful  and  important  to  remember  what 
the  last  was. 


II 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  native  has  his 
faults.  With  such  a primitive  past  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  have.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that,  they  are  not 
more  serious.  A Zulu  once  remarked  to  the  writer  : “ You 
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must  not  expect  too  much  of  us ; -we  are  like  rusty  nails 
picked  up  on  the  veld.”  It  is  a strange  and  unaccountable 
fact  that  we  expect  a higher  standard  of  life  and  morality 
in  the  native  convert  to  Christianity  than  in  our  own  fellow 
countrymen.  If  our  countrymen  abroad  sometimes  disgrace 
the  name  of  Christian  it  causes  us  no  surprise ; if  a native 
convert  does  the  same  it  shocks  us. 

There  are  many  in  South  Africa  whose  position  and 
experience  entitle  them  to  speak  with  authority,  and  who 
tell  us  that  they  choose  a raw  native  as  a servant  in 
preference  to  a Christian.  What  they  mean  really,  to  be 
quite  exact,  is  that  they  prefer  the  raw  to  the  educated 
native.  The  confusion  between  “educated”  and  “Christian” 
is  very  common.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  missionaries 
were  the  first  ta  take  up  the  work  of  education,  which  has 
now  become  general,  and  is  even  carried  on  by  natives 
amongst  natives.  Consequently  all  are  not  Christians  tvho 
say  and  who  think  that  they  are.  Besides,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  the  best  of  men  is  but  a man  at  the 
best.  And  to  this  rule  Christians  are  the  last  to  claim  to  be 
exceptions ; especially  Christians  with  the  hereditary  taint 
of  generations  and  centuries  of  heathenism  behind  them. 

The  faults  which  the  black  man  shows  so  conspicuously 
are  often  laid  at  the  wrong  door.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
young  native  who  dresses  grandly  in  the  latest  styles,  has  a 
smattering  of  education,  and  follows  the  example  of  the 
average  European  as  to  religion,  is  a most  unpleasant 
person,  and  is  found  in  large  numbers.  And  it  is  true 
also  that  the  primitive  creature  straight  from  the  kraal 
is  more  amenable  and  twice  as  attractive.  But — Who 
educates  him?  Archdeacon  Fuller,*  whose  work  lies  in 
Johannesburg,  takes  us  wuth  him  to  the  home  of  the  native, 
and  we  see  how  the  process  begins. 

* “The  Romance  of  a South  African  Mission,”  p.  II.  The  above 
description  is  adapted  from  this  work,  which  is  of  intense  interest  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last. 
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Here  is  a hut  where  his  father  lived,  and  a hut  where 
his  mother  lived,  and  a hut  for  the  children,  and  another 
where  they  keep  their  stock  of  grain.  Around  these  are  other 
huts,  and  connecting  them  is  a sort  of  stockade  enclosing 
a little  courtyard.  There  he  has  grown  up,  seeing  none 
but  heathen  like  himself,  and  never  a white  man.  One 
day  he  hears  his  companions  talking  about  a white  man 
who  has  come  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  offering 
money  to  the  Chief  to  allow  the  young  men  to  go  to 
Johannesburg,  with  plenty  of  money  for  all  who  go  ; plenty 
of  money  so  that  they  can  come  back  and  soon  buy  the 
cattle  for  a wife. 

He  and  a few  others  go  with  the  white  man.  They 
travel  a long  way  on  foot.  Then  they  come  to  a great  thing 
they  have  never  seen.  Rails  and  great  moving  monsters. 
One  of  these  carries  them  away  very  fast.  They  come  to 
towns,  houses,  trams,  people,  shops,  food,  books,  clothes, 
machinery,  motors,  money,  and  drink : things  which 

they  had  never  even  dreamt  of.  Presently  the  train 
stops.  They  are  all  bundled  out,  and  marched  off  to 
a huge  courtyard,  where  they  find  they  are  to  live  for  the 
next  six  months.  It  is  a mine  compound.  They  have 
begun  their  education.  It  continues  as  it  has  begun, 
“ only  more  so.”  They  imbibe  rapidly  new  tastes  and 
new  ideas.  The  old  tribal  customs  begin  to  lose  the 
hold  they  had.  New  ambition,  new  desires  for  know- 
ledge, desires  for  independence  begin  to  surge  in  their 
brains. 

The  probability  is  that  by  the  end  of  his  six  months 
this  young  man  has  never  even  seen  a missionary. 
But  he  is  no  longer  a raw  native.  The  question  is  : Who 
has  educated  him  ? And  the  answer  is  : The  mines  have 
done  it.  And  the  education  they  thus  receive  is  often 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  Missions  and  missionaries  upon 
the  raw  heathen ; whereas  part  of  their  work  consists  in 
counteracting  this  form  of  education. 
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III 

Another  thing  which  the  native  possesses  is  aspiration, 
or  ambition.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  Leave  him  alone  ; 
but  it  is  too  late  now  to  say  this — too  late  by  thirty  or 
forty  years.  This  advice  reminds  Archdeacon  Fuller  of  a 
very  apt  illustration.  “You  remember,”  he  writes,  “how 
you  took  your  first  clock  to  pieces ; the  wheels  came  out 
easily  enough.  Then  you  came  to  the  spring  neatly  coiled 
away  in  its  brass  case.  The  wise  thing  was  to  leave  well 
alone ; but  you  were  a boy,  and  before  long  the  snaky  coil 
jumped  up,  tore  through  your  fingers,  broke  the  catch,  and 
flew  whistling  across  the  room.  It  was  too  late  then  to 
leave  it  alone.  Several  millions  of  natives  have  drunk  in 
the  ideas  of  Europe,  civilization,  learning,  and  power ; no 
power  on  earth  is  going  to  stop  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  those  ideas ; it  is  too  late.”  He  adds  these  significant 
words  : 

“The  mines  at  Johannesburg  alone,  in  these  twenty 
years,  have  been  sufficient  to  unhinge  the  whole  native 
mind  of  that  great  sub-continent;  they  have  moved  the 
natives  to  and  fro  at  the  rate  of  some  15,000  a month; 
they  have  poured  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to 
do  it.  You  cannot  sow  such  a storm  without  reaping 
something  like  a whirlwind.”  * 

Aspiration  where  it  exists  is  as  certain  to  reveal  itself  as 
it  is  certain  that  water  will  flow  down,  and  fire  burn  up.  We 
got  the  first  sign  of  its  presence  in  the  early  ’eighties. 
Various  subtle  influences  then  began  to  show  themselves, 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  “growing  pains”  of 
national  adolescence.  They  took  definite  shape  in  the 
movement  called  “ Ethiopianism.”  It  may  be  described 
as  the  native’s  reply  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
colonist  in  the  Press,  on  the  platform  and  in  private  life. 
And  it  can  be  defined  in  four  words — the  words  which  form 

* “ The  Romance  of  a South  African  Mission,”  p.  13. 
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its  rallying  cry,  namely,  “ Africa  for  the  Africans.”  It 
began,  as  a religious  movement,  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  at 
Pretoria,  in  1892,  and  in  1896  the  Rev.  James  Dwane,  a 
Wesleyan  evangelist,  became  its  leader.*  But  it  is  not 
limited  to  that  community.  Its  ranks  were  soon  recruited 
from  every  denomination  in  South  Africa.  There  is  in 
each  case  little  or  no  divergence  from  the  tenets  of  the 
parent  Church.  The  bond  of  union  within  the  movement 
is  a desire  on  the  part  of  a section  of  Christian  natives  to 
be  free  from  European  control.  Self-support  and  self- 
control  were  in  their  minds,  and  secession  was  the  step 
they  took.  Certain  of  them  affiliated  themselves  to  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 
A coloured  bishop,  Dr.  Turner,  came  over  from  America  and 
toured  the  country  with  great  flourish.  He  even  wrote  to 
Menelik,  King  of  Abyssinia.  The  hope  was  held  out  that 
the  Africans  might  found  a great  African  Republic.  The 
movement  was  engineered  by  men  not  always  of  good 
repute,  some  of  whom  were  fugitives  from  discipline. 
Any  and  all  were  ordained,  and  members  were  drawn  over 
from  all  the  Missions. 

In  1899  Dwane,  the  leader,  was  admitted  into  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  was  made  Provincial  of  the  new 
“ Order  of  Ethiopia.” 

Originally  in  designating  their  Church,  the  leaders 
wished  to  avoid  the  name  “ African,”  and  chose  for  their 
title  the  “Church  of  Ethiopia.”  “ Ethiopianism  ” is  now 
the  term  applied  to  all  independent,  religious,  social,  or 
political  societies  under  native  management.  That  there 
should  ever  arise  such  societies  is  an  indication  that  the 
native  has  begun  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  It  constitutes 
at  once  a warning  and  a call — a warning  that  efforts  to  keep 
the  native  in  a servile  state  must  in  the  long  run  fail ; and  a 
call  to  Christendom  to  redouble  her  efforts,  with  sympathy 

* James  Dwane  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  John’s 
on  January  29th,  1911. 
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and  love,  in  teaching  and  guiding  along  the  right  lines  of 
development. 

IV 

It  must  always  be  remembered  and  recognized  that  the 
native  also  has  his  rights.  England  acknowledged  this 
when  she  demanded  his  emancipation.  The  record  of  the 
natives  from  early  times,  so  far  as  we  possess  it,  and  their 
recent  progress  in  civilized  ways  are  signs  that  they  are 
conscious  of  their  rights.  It  is  better  that  we  should  concede 
them  willingly  than  that  they  should  be  extorted  grudgingly. 
They  have  a right  to  the  best  that  we  can  give — the  best 
administrators,  the  best  settlers,  the  best  teachers.  They 
have  a right  to  the  faith  which  God  has  revealed  to  us, 
and  which  is  theirs  as  much  as  ours.  If  we  give  them  our 
lesser  boons  and  withhold  our  highest  we  are  false  to  our 
trust.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  the  sun,  belongs 
to  mankind.  Like  the  air  and  water,  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  has  a right  to  it.  To  refuse  Christianity 
to  the  natives  of  Africa  is  to  defraud  them  of  their  rights. 
In  this  respect  we  are  their  debtors.  It  is  not  optional  to 
pay  our  debts ; it  is  an  obligation. 

From  Christianity  we  have  freely  received  as  a nation, 
and  as  individuals.  “ Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out 
to  receive,  and  closed  when  thou  shouldest  repay.”  * There 
is  nothing  which  can  take  the  place  of  Christ  in  uplifting 
Africa.  The  words  which  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter  will  corroborate  this  statement.  The  prominent 
statesmen  and  men  of  affairs  whose  words  they  are,  speak 
with  no  uncertain  voice.  They  should  be  either  contradicted 
or  acted  upon  with  energy  and  without  delay.  “It  is 
better,"  said  Livingstone,  “ to  take  no  interest  in  missions 
than  to  be  interested  and  remain  passive.”  t Official 
testimony  finds  a hearing  where  the  witness  of  a missionary 

* Ecclus.  iv.  31.,  R.V. 

f Blaikie,  “Life  of  David  Livingstone,”  p.  373. 
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is  open  to  question  on  the  ground  of  bias.  The  South 
African  Commission  on  Native  Affairs  presented  its  report 
in  1905  and  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  native’s  “right  ” 
to  the  Christian  faith  and  morals  : they  base  their  hope  for 
the  elevation  of  the  native  races  mainly  on  the  acceptance 
of  that  faith.* 


V 

In  the  last  place,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  the 
native  has  his  possibilities.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  there 
is  more  difference  between  the  black  man  and  the  white 
than  the  colour  of  his  skin : meaning  that  the  difference 
is  radical  and  final.  None  the  less  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  resemblances  are  as  striking  as  the 
contrasts.  Just  as  a fair  detail  in  a picture  stands  out 
the  more  prominent  with  a dark  background  behind  it, 
so  is  it  with  the  human  virtues  when  we  find  them  in  a 
black  man.  Generosity,  honesty,  sympathy — for  instance 
— are  not  peculiar  to  the  white  man.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  from  missionary  annals.  The  following 
three  incidents  came  within  the  writer’s  own  experience. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war  the  writer  had  orders  to 
catch  up  a certain  column  which  had  set  out  before  him 
from  Bloemfontein  to  demonstrate  on  the  Basuto  border. 
He  had  a native  servant  as  groom,  his  sole  companion ; 
who,  however,  deserted  him  the  second  night  after  receiving 
his  pay.  A few  hours  afterwards  he  picked  up  a Basuto 
boy  who  took  the  deserter’s  place.  Arriving  at  Ladybrand, 
one  evening  this  boy,  Meshack  by  name,  pushed  his  woolly 
head  inside  the  writer’s  tent  and  opened  out  his  cap — full 

* There  are  now  (1912)  eleven  dioceses  in  the  Province  of  South 
Africa.  Their  main  support  is  the  S.P.G.  There  is  a project  on  foot 
for  a diocese  of  Kimberley  and  Kuruman.  The  work  of  the  Anglican 
Church  received  a great  impetus  from  the  Mission  of  Help  (1904). 
Other  Christian  bodies  are  making  even  more  rapid  progress. 
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of  new-laid  eggs,  which  he  had  bought  at  the  neighbouring 
location : “ These  are  for  my  baas,"  he  said.  Eggs  just 
then  were  quite  threepence  each,  but  he  insisted  on  his 
master  receiving  them.  It  was  pure  kindliness  of  heart. 
On  being  asked  whither  he  was  bound  when  he  had  taken 
the  post  of  groom  in  place  of  the  deserter  he  replied : 
“Baas,  I was  going  to  be  married  !”  It  transpired  that 
he  had  written  to  his  lady  love  to  postpone  his  nuptials 
in  order  to  help  a European  who  needed  his  services. 
Eventually  he  kept  his  pledge  and  married  her  in 
Bloemfontein. 

At  the  end  of  1908,  a Zulu  boy,  a Christian,  called  at 
the  writer’s  quarters  near  Pretoria  in  great  distress.  His 
mother  was  dying,  and  had  sent  for  him  all  the  way  from 
Natal,  but  he  had  not  the  railway  fare  to  cover  the  journey. 
Might  he  borrow  that  amount?  The  writer  after  looking 
through  the  testimonials  he  had  received  from  his  late 
master  lent  him  a sovereign,  regarding  it,  however,  more  as 
a gift  than  a loan.  Many  months  passed,  and  the  trans- 
action was  quite  forgotten,  when  one  day  a raw  native 
knocked  at  the  door,  unfolded  a handkerchief,  and  produced 
a golden  sovereign.  It  was  not  the  same  boy.  That  boy 
had  been  unable  to  return.  But  it  was  one  of  his  friends, 
who,  travelling  north,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  borrowed 
money,  because  a Christian  must  be  a man  of  his  word. 

The  same  year,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  took  place 
another  incident  which  throws  a light  upon  the  native’s 
possibilities.  A corporal  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps 
lost  a child.  The  mother  was  inconsolable.  Hearing  all 
about  it,  a boy  whom  the  soldiers  used  to  call  Basket  was 
much  moved.  Straight  away,  without  any  hesitation,  he 
went  to  the  corporal’s  quarters,  took  off  his  hat  and  waited. 
The  bereaved  mother  soon  appeared,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  : “ Missis,  very  sad.  Missis  mustn’t  cry.  Missis  lost 
piccanin.  But  piccanin  up  there.  Missis  see  piccanin 
again." 


CHAPTER  III 


MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty. — 

Ps.  lxxiv.  20. 


I.  The  Motive. 

The  appeal  to  duty. 

The  appeal  to  pity. 

The  appeal  to  history. 

The  appeal  to  brotherhood. 

II.  The  Method. 

Native  agency,  illustrated  by  comparison  with  method 
pursued  in  earthly  warfare. 

IT  is  fitting  to  supplement  the  last  chapter  by  a few 
remarks  on  the  motives  which  impel  Christian  people 
to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  among  such  a race  as  we 
have  been  describing ; and  a suggestion  as  to  method. 

I 

There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  every  question. 
Those  who  travel,  and  those  who  associate  with  travellers 
or  study  books  dealing  with  foreign  parts,  are  often  com- 
pelled to  face  the  question  : What  induces  men  and  women 
to  become  missionaries,  and  the  public  at  home  to  support 
them? 

(i)  It  might  be  sufficient  to  base  the  appeal  upon  the 
sense  of  duty.  The  Church  has  received  her  “marching 
orders”  which  must  be  obeyed.  It  ought  to  be  enough, 
in  friendly  discussion  with  an  unbeliever  in  Missions,  to 
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ask  : “ Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? Because 
if  you  do,  the  question  is  settled ; and  if  you  do  not,  it  is 
of  no  profit  to  discuss  the  question  at  all.”  In  the  case  of 
Christians  it  is  an  instance  of : 

“Their’s  not  to  reason  why, 

Their’s  but  to  do  and  die.” 

The  equivalent  of  Duty  is  not  the  French  word  “ devoir,” 
i.e.  something  that  ought  to  be  done ; it  implies  far  more 
than  this,  namely,  something  which  is  due , and  must  be 
done. 

To  those  who  acknowledge  this  duty  Missions  are  a 
matter  of  simple  obedience.  Whatever  the  world  says  of 
missionaries  or  converts,  the  obligation  is  plain — to  obey 
Christ,  who  unquestionably  commanded  His  followers  to 
evangelize  the  world. 

(2)  The  appeal  to  duty  is  reinforced  by  the  appeal  to 
pity.  The  Christian  thinks  of  the  millions  of  heathen  living 
without  knowledge  of  their  Saviour,  and  dying  without 
Hope;  not  indeed  without  a hope,  but  without  the 
Christian’s  bright  Hope.  The  vision  of  these  Christless 
graves  has  moved  many  a heart,  and  led  to  the  dedication  of 
many  a life.  The  degradation  of  African  life,  and  in  some 
regions  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  added  urgency  to  this 
appeal  to  pity. 

Thelsense  of  duty  and  the  sense  of  pity  together  cry 
aloud  with  a voice  which  those  who  hear  dare  not  disregard. 
Livingstone  tells  us  that  he  was  borne  up  in  his  work  in 
Africa  by  such  a voice  as  that.  Proverbs  xxiv.  11,  12 
sounded  in  his  ears.  The  words  are  : “ If  thou  forbear  to 
deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are 
ready  to  be  slain ; if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ; 
doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ? and  He 
that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it  ? and  shall  not 
He  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  works  ? ” This 
passage  made  him  resolve  to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty 
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until  his  work  was  done  : and  he  was  relieved  only  by 
death.*  Those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  fellow  beings  in 
darkness  cannot  be  as  though  they  had  not.  “ Whoso  hath 
this  world’s  good,” — and  how  much  more  if  it  is  the  next 
world’s  good ! — “ and  seeth  his  brother  hath  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love 
of  God  in  him  ? ” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  appeal  to  pity,  though 
still  strong,  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be.  A 
change  has  come  over  our  conception  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  “To-day  the  missionary  sets  forth,”  writes 
Canon  Barnes-Laurence,t  “ not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 
He  believes  that  in  earth’s  darkest  region  he  will  find  that 
God  has  been  there  before  him.  He  learns  to  regard 
idolatry,  or  rather  idolaters,  with  jnore  tenderness  as  men 
feeling  after  God.  He  desires  not  to  quench  the  smoking 
fiax,  but  to  fan  it  into  flame.  He  thanks  God  for  every 
truth  He  has  taught  any  man  in  any  form  at  any  time.  Led 
by  his  New  Testament,  he  adopts  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  word  ‘ better,’  and  tries  to  apply  it  as  the 
inspired  author  did.  From  St.  Paul  on  Areopagus  he  learns 
to  say  to  the  pagan : ‘ Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him 
declare  I unto  you.’  Now  if  this  be  so  ...  it  has  pro- 
foundly increased  the  hopefulness  of  missionary  work.” 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  serves  as  a welcome  antidote  to 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  present  state  and  future  fate 
of  the  heathen  world.  But  it  must  never  be  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  eradicate  pity  from  the  hearts  of  Christian 
people.  When  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  the  condition 
of  heathenism  as  compared  with  Christendom  is  sad 
enough,  and  the  call  to  brighten  it  as  pressing  as  ever. 

(3)  Next  comes  the  appeal  to  history.  What  Christianity 
has  done  for  England,  it  can  do  for  Africa.  We  remember 

* Vide  p.  76. 

t C.  M.  Review,  June  1909,  in  an  article  on  “The  Influences  of 
Modern  Religious  Thought  upon  Missionary  Societies  and  their  Work.” 
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all  that  we  owe  in  our  national  code,  in  our  spirit  of  sports- 
manship, in  our  public  opinion,  to  the  Christian  creed ; and 
we  feel  we  are  in  a position  to  carry  the  ideal  to  nations  which 
have  it  not.  This  appeal  has  a force  of  its  own,  even  with 
those  whose  Christianity  is  merely  nominal ; in  other  words, 
with  those  whose  faith  is  more  a matter  of  outward  conduct 
than  of  inward  peace  and  joy.  The  study  of  comparative 
religions  is  the  surest  way  to  drive  home  this  appeal. 

There  is  another  way  of  presenting  the  appeal  to 
history,  namely,  as  a matter  of  national  self-interest.  For 
we  shall  find  it  true  in  our  annals  that  where  we  have 
evangelized,  there  we  have  prospered ; where  we  have  been 
false  to  our  trust,  trouble  has  befallen  us.  Of  course  this 
applies  particularly  to  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Contrast,  for  instance,  the  prosperity  and  loyalty  in  Uganda 
with  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  India.  “I  contend,”  said 
Livingstone,*  “that  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
religion,  and  had  we  not  kept  this  so  much  out  of  sight  in 
India,  we  should  not  now  be  in  such  straits  in  that  country  ” 
(referring  to  the  Indian  Mutiny). 

Recent  events  in  India  emphasize  this  remark. 

(4)  There  comes  yet  another  appeal,  that  to  brother- 
hood. “ God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.” 
We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  daily  newspaper  makes 
the  world  one  neighbourhood.  We  can  go  further  than 
this  and  say  that  the  missionary  magazine  makes  the  world 
one  family.  But  this  relationship  is  not  on  paper  only.  It 
rests  on  the  highest  basis  of  all.  The  brotherhood  of  man 
results  from  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Many  work  hard  and 
stint  themselves  to  help  a needy  brother  or  sister.  Self- 
denial  to  help  Missions  is  akin  to  this.  It  reflects  disgrace 
on  a self-respecting  family  if  any  member,  whether  by  his 
fault  or  misfortune,  is  outside  the  pale  of  respectable  social 
life.  Mutatis  mutandis , this  is  true  of  the  wider  family  of 
mankind. 

* Blaikie,  “ Life  of  David  Livingstone,”  p.  191. 
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There  have  been  times  when  one  or  other  of  these 
several  appeals  has  sounded  forth,  stronger  than  the  rest. 
And  there  are  individuals  to  whom  they  come  home  with 
unequal  force.  Then  let  all  these  appeals  be  made ; not 
one  of  them  only,  but  each  of  them.  They  can  never 
grow  obsolete,  or  supersede  one  another.  Neither  can 
any  one  say  that  one  is  more  urgent,  or  more  cogent,  than 
another. 


II 

One  who,  like  the  present  writer,  is  merely  an  eye- 
witness, and  not  an  experienced  missionary,  cannot  speak  in 
detail  on  the  method  of  Missions  without  trespassing  outside 
his  legitimate  bounds.  The  main  principles  of  method  are, 
however,  accepted  on  all  sides.  It  is  an  axiom  of  Missions 
that  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  a native  Church, 
indigenous,  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-extend- 
ing. How  can  this  ideal  most  quickly  be  brought  about  ? 
It  is  not  enough  for  foreign  voices  with  foreign  accents  to 
“ tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is  King.” 
Native  voices,  in  the  accent  of  their  own  people,  alone  can 
do  this  effectively;  though  trained  in  the  wording  and 
meaning  of  the  proclamation  by  the  foreign  voices. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  by  recent  history 
in  South  Africa.  During  the  hostilities  between  Briton  and 
Boer  a plan  was  adopted  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  by 
converting  captured  foes  into  friends.  The  “ national 
scouts,”  as  the  latter  were  called,  undoubtedly  helped  much. 
They  knew  the  country  and  they  understood  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Convinced  that  the  war  was  a mistake 
they  allied  themselves  to  those  who  were  striving  to 
terminate  it.  Now,  indefensible  though  this  may  seem  in 
international  warfare,  in  Christian  “warfare”  it  is  not  only 
permissible  but  a necessity.  It  has  been  truly  said,  “ the 
tree  of  unbelief,  or  idolatry,  will  be  cut  down  by  an  axe, 
the  handle  of  which  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree 
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itself.”  To  return,  to  the  former  metaphor:  Christianity 
needs  the  co-operation  of  its  “ captures.”  They  know  the 
mind,  and  the  secret  entrance  into  the  strongholds  of  their 
own  people. 

But  there  is  a higher  consideration.  Christianity  is 
incomplete  without  them.  It  is  not  a case  of  driving  out 
usurpers,  and  occupying  their  territory.  The  usurpers 
must  become  fellow-subjects  of  the  one  King.  With  their 
homage  they  bring  their  own  peculiar  glory  and  honour. 
They  bring  a contribution  without  which  Christianity  is  not 
a perfect  and  entire  body.  Until  they  join  us  the  loss  is  as 
much  ours  as  theirs.  We  cannot  contentedly  leave  them 
out  of  our  plan  of  campaign  for  Christ.  There  are  depths 
in  our  Faith  which  we  Westerns  dimly  see,  and  heights 
which  we  unaided  cannot  reach.  The  remark  of  the  late 
Bishop  Westcott  has  often  been  quoted,  that  the  complete 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  cannot  be  written 
by  a Western  mind  alone.  The  Africans  are  not  pre- 
eminently an  intellectual  race.  Yet  they,  in  common  with 
all  races  of  mankind,  must  have  their  contribution  to 
make  towards  the  fulness  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Some  great  men  have  the  power  of  impressing  their  own 
personality  upon  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Other  men,  greater  we  think  than  these,  have  the  gift  of 
drawing  out  each  man’s  personality  on  its  own  lines.  This 
was  our  Lord’s  method  in  the  training  of  the  Twelve.  It  is 
His  plan  too,  it  would  seem,  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations  and  races  ; 
who  maketh  one  “ to  differ  from  another?  ” 

We  must  not  expect  to  read  in  the  annals  of  the  Western 
past  the  record  of  the  future  South.  While  there  will  be 
but  one  Lord,  and  one  Faith,  there  will  be,  and  must  needs 
be,  diversities  of  gifts,  and  differences  of  administrations. 
The  ideal  stops  nowhere  short  of  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth;  and  the  whole  sum  total  makes  up  the  “ One  New 
Man.” 
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men.  The  early  days  of  South  Africa  are  bound  up 
with  four  heroic  careers.  Their  names  are  household 
words  : Robert  Moffat,  David  Livingstone,  Robert  Gray, 
and  James  Stewart.  These  men  have  had  a large  share  in 
making  that  portion  of  Africa  what  it  is  to-day.  They  do 
not  stand  alone  as  pioneers,  nor  did  they  work  single- 
handed  ; but  the  unfolding  of  the  story  can  be  conveniently 
seen  as  it  shapes  itself  around  these  four  lives.  They 
each  bear  a Scotch  name,  and  although  they  have  other 
resemblances  besides  this,  they  were  men  of  widely  different 
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chaiacteristics.  God  calls  different  men  and  equips  them 
for  their  respective  tasks.  With  their  differences  in 
theological  views  we  are  not  concerned.  All  that  we 
need  ask  them  to  tell  us,  as  their  personalities  one  by  one 
pass  before  us  is,  How  did  they  find  South  Africa  ? and, 
How  did  they  leave  it  ? 

Robert  Moffat  went  to  Africa  in  1817,  and  remained 
there  for  over  half  a century.  In  order  to  estimate  aright 
the  mark  he  left  upon  the  country  we  must  first  examine 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  then  the  influences  that 
moulded  him.  After  that  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared 
to  gauge  his  achievements,  and,  finally,  carry  away  an 
impression  of  his  character. 


I 

His  period . — The  first  British  Society  to  enter  South 
Africa  with  the  message  of  Christianity  was  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  1799,  nineteen  years  before  Moffat 
went  out.  The  L.M.S.  was  the  pioneer  of  Christian 
Missions  in  many  lands,  besides  South  Africa.  It  was  the 
first  in  the  South  Seas,  first  in  China,  first  in  Madagascar, 
and  first  in  New  Guinea.  It  has  a remarkable  roll  of 
missionaries  in  Africa.  It  begins  with  Vanderkemp,  who, 
like  Garnon  and  Palmer  in  West  Africa,  and  O’Flaherty  in 
Uganda,  started  life  as  a soldier.*  He  died  in  Capetown, 
in  18x1,  worn  out  with  work.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
roll  comes  John  Mackenzie,  missionary  and  statesman. 
Between  them  came  two  other  great  men : Moffat  and 
Livingstone.  We  will  trace  the  life  story  of  the  two  latter, 
and  see  how  wonderfully  God  used  them  in  the  breaking  of 
dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent.  And  we  will  begin  at  once 

* William  Garnon  was  an  officer  in  the  14th  Foot,  and  served  under 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Henry  Palmer  fought  at 
Waterloo.  Both  laid  down  their  lives,  after  a few  years’  service,  at 
Sierra  Leone.  Philip  O’Flaherty  was  a sergeant  in  the  Army,  and 
fought  in  the  Crimea. 
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with  Moffat,  who,  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  George  Smith, 
“caused  the  Gospel  to  sound  forth  over  nearly  all  South 
Africa.” 


II 

His  early  influences. — Born  in  1795  at  Ormiston,  in 
Scotland,  Moffat  was  the  son  of  godly  parents  in  a lowly 
walk  of  life.  In  1809  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
gardener.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  Scotland  fora  situa- 
tion at  High  Leigh  in  Cheshire.  Leaving  home  and  parents 
was  a serious  thing  in  those  days  of  travelling  by  coach. 
His  mother  extracted  a promise  from  him  to  read  a chapter 
of  his  Bible  morning  and  evening,  a promise  he  kept  all 
through  his  life.  He  was  a thoughtful  lad  ; and  a struggle 
went  on  in  his  mind  between  the  Calvinistic  faith  of  his 
fathers,  and  the  Methodist  teaching  with  which  he  now 
came  in  contact. 

While  still  at  High  Leigh,  a lad  in  his  ’teens,  he  made 
a memorable  walk  to  Warrington,  six  miles  away,  turning 
over  ambitious  gardening  schemes  in  his  mind.  Entering 
the  town,  and  passing  over  a bridge,  he  noticed  a placard. 
It  was  a missionary  announcement,  the  first  he  had  seen. 
It  advertised  a meeting  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Roby,  of  Manchester.  He  stood  reading  it  over  and  over 
again,  though  he  found  that  the  time  the  meeting  was  to  be 
held  was  past.  He  hastened  to  get  what  he  wanted  in  the 
town,  and  returned  to  the  placard.  Then  he  wended  his 
way  slowly  homewards. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  to  be  a Wesleyan  Conference 
in  Manchester.  Fie  and  his  chum  went  there  together. 
Mr.  Roby  was  there,  and  the  memory  of  that  placard  made 
him  resolve  to  see  him,  and  ask  if  an  opening  could  be 
found  in  the  mission-field  for  a youth  without  education,  or 
means  of  acquiring  it,  like  himself.  The  nearer  he  got  to 
Mr.  Roby’s  house  the  slower  became  his  step,  and  the 
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louder  the  thumping  in  his  heart ! Arriving  at  the  door, 
he  stood  for  a minute  or  two ; his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
turned  back  to  where  his  friend  was  waiting  for  him.  Soon 
he  took  fresh  courage  and  came  back.  A second  time  he 
reached  the  door,  and  again  his  heart  failed  him,  for  he 
feared  he  was  acting  presumptuously.  At  last,  after  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  a few  minutes,  he  mustered  up 
courage,  and  knocked.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than 
he  would  have  given  _^iooo,  had  he  possessed  it,  not  to 
have  knocked.  How  he  hoped  Mr.  Roby  might  not  be  at 
home  ! But  Mr.  Roby  was  at  home,  and  quickly  set  him 
at  his  ease.  He  told  the  minister  of  his  Christian  experience, 
and  of  his  wish  to  be  a helper  in  the  missionary  cause,  but 
said  nothing  of  the  placard.  Mr.  Roby  promised  to  write 
to  the  Directors  of  the  L.M.S.,  and  communicate  their 
reply.  When  the  reply  came  it  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  so  many  applications  that  they  could  not  receive  all 
who  offered,  but  only  those  with  the  most  promising 
acquirements,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  decline 
his  offer  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Roby,  however,  was  persuaded  that  there  was  good 
metal  in  the  young  gardener,  and  got  him  a situation  at 
135-.  a week  for  five  days’  work,  the  sixth  day  being  for 
study.  His  master  was  a Mr.  Smith,  of  Dunkinfield,  whose 
daughter,  Mary,  years  afterwards  became  his  wife,  only  less 
famous  than  himself  as  a missionary.  Mr.  Roby  eventually 
prevailed  upon  the  Directors  to  reconsider  their  decision. 

Moffat  had  the  same  diffidence  in  breaking  the  news  to 
his  parents  that  he  wished  to  become  a missionary,  as  he 
had  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roby.  It  took  him  five  months  to 
screw  up  his  courage  to  do  this.  We  must  remember  he 
was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  to  his  mother  the  news 
would  come  as  a trial  of  no  ordinary  sort.  In  those  days 
to  go  out  to  the  heathen  world  was  like  bidding  farewell 
for  ever.  Heathendom  was  an  unknown  region,  and 
imagination  made  ample  amends  for  what  was  lacking  in 
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knowledge.  Few  had  ever  gone  there,  and  fewer  still  had 
ever  returned. 


Ill 

Ills  career. — The  life  of  Moffat  in  South  Africa  was 
both  long  and  adventurous.  The  adventures  were  not  of 
that  thrilling  type  which  marked  the  lives  of  missionaries 
like  Chalmers,  or  Hannington,  or  Patteson.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  sensational  about  it  at  all.  It  was  venturesome 
more  than  adventurous,  strictly  speaking,  for  to  go  to  the 
out-of-the-way  regions  where  his  work  was  carried  on  was 
in  those  days  attended  with  great  risk.  But  as  for  the 
length  of  his  career,  there  are  few  who  can  be  mentioned 
alongside  of  him.  Fifty-three  years  elapsed  between  his 
landing  in  Africa  and  his  final  departure. 

Let  us  see  how  the  young  gardener  became  successively 
the  Apostle,  the  Evangelist,  and  the  Patriarch. 

(1)  The  Apostle. — The  call  had  come  and  he  had 
responded  to  it.  In  18x7  he  found  himself  at  Capetown. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  work  of  the  L.M.S. 
had  been  begun  some  twenty  years  earlier.  The  Society’s 
efforts  were  then  directed  to  the  scattered  tribes  of  Bush- 
men, Namaquas,  and  others,  lying  on  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  Orange  River.  These  early  years  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  period  of  the  Society’s  work. 
When  Moffat  arrived  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  stations 
stretching  northwards  as  far  as  Old  Latakoo,  and  north- 
eastwards to  the  border  of  Kaffraria.  The  next  three 
decades  marked  its  extension  into  Bechuanaland,  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  Moffat,  and  of  the  early  years  of 
Livingstone. 

Moffat  opened  his  first  Mission  in  Namaqualand  under 
the  patronage  of  Africaner,  a Hottentot  desperado,  who 
has  been  called  “ the  Napoleon  of  South  Africa.”  With  a 
few  hundred  followers  this  native  chief  had  made  himself 
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the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Government  at 
Capetown  offered  ^100  reward  for  his  arrest  or  capture. 
Missionary  after  missionary  had  been  driven  away  by  him 
after  a brief  stay.  To  tame  this  savage,  Moffat,  at  the  age 
of  23,  set  out  on  his  first  exploit.  The  [white  settlers 
cheered  him  on  his  way  by  predicting  that  he  would  be 
made  a target  for  the  small  boy  savages,  his  skin  would 
be  used  for  drumheads,  and  his  skull  for  a drinking-cup. 
One  kindly,  motherly  person  took  pity  on  his  youth  : “ Had 
you  been  an  old  man,  it  would  have  been  nothing,  for 
you  would  soon  have  died,  whether  or  no ; but  you  are  so 
young,  and  going  to  be  a prey  to  that  monster  ! ” Within 
a year  after  these  dark  forebodings  Moffat,  with  Africaner 
disguised  as  his  attendant,  was  again  amongst  the  Dutch 
farmers.  He  was  taking  the  Hottentot  chief  to  Capetown 
to  show  the  Government  the  marvellous  fact  that  the 
dreaded  savage  had  become  a respected  and  respectable 
Christian  convert.  He  found  that  the  rumour  had  gone 
before  him  that  he  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  old  warrior. 
That  Africaner  could  ever  be  conquered  by  the  love  of  God 
had  never  entered  into  their  dreams.  Here  he  was,  however, 
to  certify  that  it  was  even  so.  The  Government  were  much 
impressed,  and  the  £100  which  they  had  once  offered  for 
his  head  as  an  outlaw,  they  eventually  laid  out  in  offerings 
of  goodwill  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself. 

This  visit  of  Africaner  to  the  Cape  was  an  event  of 
great  importance.  In  a striking  and  concrete  manner  it 
brought  to  the  view  of  those  who  had  authority  and  influence 
the  fact  that  missionaries,  instead  of  increasing  political 
difficulties,  may  often  help  to  solve  them.  Again,  the 
gentle  and  Christian  bearing  of  Africaner,  once  a public 
terror,  and  now  a man  of  peace,  is  an  encouragement 
for  all  time  never  to  despair  of  the  most  unpromising 
characters,  and  never  to  limit  the  power  of  Christ  to 
transform  life. 

After  five  years  of  faithful  Christian  life,  Africaner  gave 
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his  people  his  deathbed  charge,  in  1822:  “We  are  not 
what  we  were — savages,  but  men,  professing  to  be  taught 
according  to  the  Gospel.  Let  us  then  do  accordingly. 
My  former  life  is  stained  with  blood,  but  Jesus  Christ  has 
pardoned  me.  Beware  of  falling  into  the  same  evils  into 
which  I frequently  led  you.  Seek  God  and  He  will  be 
found  of  you  to  direct  you.” 

This  achievement,  under  God,  if  it  stood  alone  con- 
nected with  Moffat’s  name  would  justify  his  quitting  the 
nursery  garden  for  the  wider  vineyard  in  Africa.  But  it  is 
only  the  first  of  many  striking  incidents  of  his  career.  His 
next  experience  was  to  push  forward  into  what  was  then 
wilderness,  and  join  another  missionary  entering  the 
country  of  the  Bechuanas. 

The  field  was  a difficult  one.  The  people  cared  little 
for  the  missionaries,  and  less  for  their  message.  At  times  they 
were  scornful,  and  at  times  revengeful,  towards  the  teachers 
of  the  new  religion  which  upset  so  many  of  their  pagan 
customs.  They  even  robbed  them  of  the  small  possessions 
they  had.  Moffat  possessed,  however,  that  “patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing  ” of  which  they  were  powerless  to 
rob  him.  Nothing  discouraged  him,  nothing  baffled  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  been  the  means  of  putting  a stop 
to  some  savage  practice,  and  the  chief  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  a party  of  armed  men  came  to  demand  that  the 
missionaries  should  leave  the  country.  Moffat  stood  fear- 
lessly before  them,  closing  his  reply  to  their  demands  with 
these  words  : “ Our  hearts  are  with  you.”  Then  he  added, 
as  he  bared  his  breast,  “ If  you  will,  drive  your  spears  to 
my  heart;  and  when  you  have  slain  me  my  companions 
will  1 know  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  depart.”  Such 
courage  disarmed  the  savages,  and  awakened  in  them 
enough  admiration  to  leave  their  intended  victims  alone. 
“ These  men  must  have  ten  lives  when  they  are  so  fearless 
of  death,”  declared  the  chief  to  his  followers.  “There 
must  be  something  in  immortality.” 
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In  1819,  Mary  Smith  came  out  to  join  Moffat,  and  they 
were  married  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Capetown.  She  was 
the  chief  influence  which  henceforth  moulded  him.  He 
was  well  aware  of  this,  for  when,  half  a century  and  more 
afterwards,  death  removed  her  from  him,  he  wrote 
pathetically,  “ For  fifty-three  years  I have  had  her  to  pray 
for  me.” 

Kuruman  was  the  place  where  they  settled  down  for 
their  life  work  together.  For  a period  of  more  than  ten 
years  from  its  commencement,  not  a single  convert  was 
won,  and  the  outlook  was  without  hope.  It  was  a sore 
trial  to  the  missionaries  to  go  on  year  after  year  with  no 
encouragement,  and  no  visible  results.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  their  faith  sometimes  wavered.  But  there 
was  one  whose  heart  never  once  faltered,  and  that  was  Mrs. 
Moffat.  When  the  future  seemed  most  hopeless  she 
happened  to  receive  a letter  from  a friend,  asking  if  there 
were  anything  of  use  that  could  be  sent  out.  Relying 
upon  the  promises  of  God,  she  replied  : “ Send  us  a com- 
munion service ; we  shall  want  it  some  day.”  Two  years 
later,  in  1829,  a wonderful  awakening  began.  At  length 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  Mission  had  changed ; and  six 
converts  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy  through  the 
period  of  testing  were  selected  to  be  baptized.  On  the 
day  before  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  a box  arrived 
which  had  been  long  on  the  road  from  England.  It  con- 
tained the  communion  vessels  for  which  Mrs.  Moffat  had 
asked  more  than  two  years  before. 

Besides  Africaner,  two  other  chiefs  owed  much  to 
Moffat’s  influence.  They  bear  famous  names.  Mosilikatse 
was  one,  a bloodthirsty  chief,  who  was  responsible  for  a 
great  slaughter  of  Boer  voortrekkers  in  a narrow  defile  in 
the  Transvaal,  called  to  this  day  Mosilikatse’s  Nek. 
Moffat  was  almost  the  only  European  who  could — we  might 
almost  say,  who  dared — have  dealings  with  him.  A friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  them  which  lasted  for  twenty-three 
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years.  Moffat  paid  him  at  his  distant  home  no  less  then 
five  visits  at  different  times — journeys  which  occupied 
months  of  travel. 

The  other  chief  was  Sechele,  whom  we  shall  meet  again 
when  we  come  to  study  Livingstone’s  career. 

Livingstone,  indeed,  was  himself  the  fruit  of  Moffat’s 
influence.  Moffat’s  earnest  pleading  on  behalf  of  Africa, 
when  in  England  on  his  one  and  onlyifurlough,  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  China.  He  arrived  in  Africa  in  1841,  with 
William  Ross  as  his  companion.  Mrs.  Moffat,  who  was 
then  in  England,  wrote  out  to  Kuruman  about  the  two  new 
recruits.  In  the  light  of  after  days,  her  words  have  a quaint 
sound  : “ I am  sure  you  will  greatly  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  two  new  missionaries,  both  being  Scotchmen,  and 
plain  in  their  manners  ! I do  hope  they  will  be  a blessing  to 
the  country  /”  She  lived  to  see  Livingstone  become  her 
son-in-law,  and  much  else  besides,  as  we  shall  notice  in  its 
proper  place. 

In  1838-41  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  service,  paid  a visit  to  the  home  country. 

(2)  The  Evangelist. — During  the  years  he  was  at  home 
he  was  still  engaged  in  his  work,  indirectly.  With  the  help 
of  his  colleague  Ashton  he  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Bechuana  language.  The  work  of  printing 
it  proved  too  heavy  for  any  South  African  firm,  and  it 
became  plain  that  it  must  be  done  in  England.  We  now 
see  him  in  the  capacity  of  an  Evangelist.  It  is  a beautiful 
word.  Dr.  George  Smith  * describes  it  as  “ the  office  of 
which  every  true  missionary  has  been  prouder  than  of  all 
other  positions  or  callings,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.”  We 
use  it  here  in  the  sense  of  one  who  writes  in  a living  tongue 
the  Gospel  tidings.  This  work  of  translation  was  Moffat’s 
magnum  opus. 

There  came  a time  when  the  affairs  at  the  Kuruman 
Mission  improved,  and  the  strain  of  the  work  relaxed. 

* “ Short  History  of  Christian  Missions,”  p.  4. 
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Then  it  was  that  Moffat  had  leisure  to  apply  himself  to 
learn  and  master  the  Bechuana  language.  To  achieve  this 
involved  much  drudgery  and  self-sacrifice.  For  instance  it 
required  the  leaving  of  his  home  and  family  for  some  three 
months,  during  which  he  lived  a semi-savage  life  “ among 
heathen  dance  and  song,  and  heaps  of  dirt  and  filth.” 
Probably  it  was  this  experience  which  made  him  remark  on 
his  return  to  England,  that  a missionary  needed  “ a strong 
stomach  in  addition  to  a warm  heart.”  He,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  was  the  first  to  reduce  the  language 
of  the  Bechuanas  to  a written  form.  In  a sense  this 
achievement  was  as  much  a miracle  of  grace  as  the  conver- 
sion of  Africaner ; for  the  task  of  reducing  a vernacular  to 
its  elements  was  not  one  for  which  Moffat  had  been  trained. 
But,  whom  God  calls  He  equips.  He  accomplished  the 
work,  even  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  And  whilst 
in  England  he  saw  it  through  the  press. 

Dr.  Eugene  Stock  tells  the  story  that  one  day  Moffat, 
after  his  arrival  home,  was  addressing  a missionary  meeting, 
when  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a sentence  he  paused.  He 
apologized  to  his  audience  and  explained  that  he  knew  the 
word  in  Sechuana,  but  had  forgotten  it  in  English.  So 
thoroughly  had  he  identified  himself  with  his  people. 

(3)  The  Patriarch . — Returning  to  the  field  of  his 
labours  in  1842,  there  he  remained  without  a break  until 
1870.  For  years  before  the  latter  date  the  Directors  of  the 
L.M.S.  had  urged  him  to  come  home.  But,  as  his  son  and 
biographer  puts  it,  it  was  not  a question  of  going  home,  but 
of  leaving  it.  Yet  it  had  to  be  faced  at  last.  The  farewell 
sermon  at  Kuruman  in  March,  1870,  was  an  impressive 
close  to  an  impressive  career.  “As  the  old  missionary  and 
his  wife  came  out  of  their  door  and  walked  to  their  waggon 
they  were  beset  by  the  crowds,  each  longing  for  one  more 
touch  of  the  hand,  and  one  more  word  ; and  as  the  waggon 
drove  away  it  was  followed  by  all  who  could  walk,  and  a 
long  and  pitiful  wail  arose,  enough  to  melt  the  hardest 
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heart.”  * On  June  ioth,  1870,  he  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  the  mountains  of  Africa. 

When  Moffat  landed  in  1817,  the  country  now  known 
as  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Basutoland, 
were  quite  unknown  to  European  travellers.  So  was  Natal, 
and  the  whole  region  along  the  coast-line.  What  they  are 
and  represent  to-day  we  know.  What  they  owe  in  inspira- 
tion and  example  to  Moffat  we  ought  never  to  ignore, 
although  the  full  sum-total  we  can  only  guess.  For  all 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  active  service  period  of  one 
man’s  life  (1817-1870),  we  may  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

Within  a year  after  their  return  to  England,  Mrs.  Moffat 
was  called  to  her  rest;  but  her  husband  was  spared  for 
twelve  years  of  so-called  “retirement.”  He  travelled  up 
and  down  the  country,  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
interests  of  the  missionary  cause ; not  unlike  in  these  days 
the  venerable  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  without 
the  motor ! 

He  was  present  at  Southampton  when  the  remains  of 
his  son-in-law,  Livingstone,  were  brought  to  England ; and 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  Livingstone  statue  in  Edinburgh. 
On  St.  Andrew’s  day,  1875,  on  the  eve  almost  of  his  80th 
birthday,  he  lectured  on  Missions  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  request  of  Dean  Stanley.  In  1877,  he  crossed  over  to 
Paris  and  addressed  4000  children,  through  Theodore 
Monod.  And  in  his  leisure  hours  he  found  a means  of 
forgetting  the  inclement  English  weather  in  Sechuana 
studies. 

No  man  in  England  was  more  respected  than  Moffat  in 
the  evening  of  his  days.  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  on 
two  occasions  invited  him  to  the  honour  of  an  interview. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He  was  the  guest 
of  William  Gladstone.  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  A large  number  of  friends  made  him  a 
# R.  S.  Moffat,  “ Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,”  p.  364. 
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present  of  ^5000,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  the  cause 
of  Missions  without  being  chargeable  upon  the  regular 
income  of  the  L.M.S.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  gave  a banquet  in  his  honour,  at  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait)  was  present,  and 
representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  including 
Lord  Shaftesbury, 


IV 

His  character. — He  ended  his  long  pilgrimage  on  the 
xoth  August,  1883,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Norwood  cemetery.  In  the  funeral  sermon 
the  preacher  pointed  out  the  secret  of  his  life.  He  referred 
to  the  entireness  of  his  consecration;  to  his  personal 
fascination ; to  his  wonderful  catholicity ; to  his  indomit- 
able firmness ; to  his  simplicity  combined  with  discrimi- 
nation ; and  to  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

(1)  His  was  a virile  character.  Fie  was  massive  and 
masculine,  and  yet  gentle  and  yielding. 

(2)  He  possessed  determination  to  a degree.  He  was 
a man  “ who  having  planted  himself  on  a principle  would 
stay  there  till  he  died.” 

(3)  He  was  broadminded.  There  was  no  littleness, 
and  no  bitterness  in  his  creed.  Though  a staunch  Non- 
conformist all  his  life,  in  his  old  age  he  attended  his  chapel 
in  the  morning  and  the  village  church  at  Leigh  in  the 
afternoon  ; and  he  was  a personal  friend  of  the  vicar. 

(4)  And  notwithstanding  all  the  honours  that  were  thrust 
upon  him  unsought,  he  remained  the  same  simple-minded 
man  to  the  end.  In  a speech  on  his  80th  birthday  he 
said : “ I simply  did  the  work  of  the  day  in  the  day,  and 
never  thought  that  any  one  in  England  would  think  of  me 
or  it.” 

The  Times , in  a leading  article  published  on  the  day 
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after  his  funeral,  said  : “ Dr.  Robert  Moffat  has  left  an  abid- 
ing name  as  a pioneer  of  modern  missionary  work  in  South 
Africa.  ...  It  would  seem  that  it  is  only  by  the  agency 
of  such  men  as  Moffat  that  the  contact  of  the  white  and 
black  races  can  be  anything  but  a curse  to  the  black.  . . . 
His  example  will  remain  with  us  as  a stimulus  to  others 
and  as  an  abiding  proof  of  what  a missionary  can  be  and 
can  do.” 


CHAPTER  V 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 

There  has  been  among  us  in  modern  times  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
human  race — David  Livingstone. — Sir  William  Furgusson,  in  the 
Lancet , 18th  April,  1874. 

This  man  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  never  looked  back. — 
An  Epitaph  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  right  sort  of  white  man. — African  Natives’  opinion  of 
Livingstone. 

David  Livingstone  considered  as  : 

I.  A Missionary,  1845-56. 

Early  life  and  education. 

Call. 

Training. 

Missionary  labours  in  South  Africa. 

Marriage. 

First  explorations  and  discoveries. 

Return  to  England. 

II.  A Traveller,  1858-73. 

Second  period  in  Africa,  1858-64. 

U.M.C.A.  Expedition. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

Home  again. 

Third  period  in  Africa. 

Meeting  with  Stanley. 

Effect  of  his  personality  upon  Stanley. 

Death. 

Chuma,  Susi,  and  Jacob  Wainwright. 

Body  brought  to  England. 

III.  A Philanthropist. 

To  African  slaves  by  his  disclosures. 

To  humanity  in  general  by  his  example. ' 
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THE  best  and  shortest  summary  of  Livingstone’s  life  is 
found  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  : 

“Brought  by  faithful  .hands  over  land  and  sea,  here  rests 
DAVID  LIVINGSTONE, 

Missionary,  Traveller,  Philanthropist.” 

I 

Livingstone  was  before  all  things  a missionary.  He 
regarded  this  as  the  highest  of  all  callings.  “I  am  a 
missionary,”  he  said,  “ heart  and  soul.  God  had  only  one 
Son,  and  he  was  a Missionary  and  a Physician.  A poor 
imitation  of  Him  I am,  or  wish  to  be.”  Let  us  see  how  he 
heard  the  Voice  calling  him  to  this  vocation.  He  was 
born,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  on  March  19th,  1813. 
At  ten  he  was  put  to  work  in  a factory  as  a piecer. 
With  part  of  his  first  week’s  wages  he  bought  a Latin 
Grammar.  Pic  went  in  the  evening  to  a night-school, 
open  between  8 and  10.  Returning  home  he  continued  his 
studies,  he  tells  us,  “till  12,  or  later,  if  my  mother  did  not 
interfere.”  * He  had  to  be  back  in  the  factory  again  at 
6 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  “My  reading,”  he  says,  “while  at 
work  was  carried  on  by  placing  the  book  on  a portion  of 
the  spinning-jenny,  so  that  I could  snatch  sentence  after 
sentence  as  I passed  at  my  work  ; I thus  kept  up  a pretty 
constant  study  undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  machinery.”  f 
The  money  he  thus  earned  enabled  him  to  support  him- 
self while  attending  me  dical  and  Greek  classes  during  the 
winter  in  Glasgow,  and  also  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  He  never  received  a farthing  from  any  one. 
During  those  student  days  he  lived  at  Glasgow  in  a lodging 
first  at  2s.  a week,  and  afterwards  at  a more  comfortable 

* “ Missionary  Travels,”  p.  Si  by  D.  Livingstone.  Ward,  Lock 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  1857. 
t Ibid,  loc,  cit. 
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one  at  2 s.  6d.  He  went  through  the  medical  curriculum 
and  obtained  his  diploma. 

The  resolution  to  become  a missionary  came  to  him 
through  reading,  in  or  about  his  21st  year,  GutzlafFs  famous 
“ Appeal  to  the  Churches  of  Britain  and  America  on  Behalf 
of  China.”  But  the  opium  war  with  China  closed  that  door 
to  him,  while  at  that  very  time  another  inviting  field  opened 
out  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Moffat,  and  that  was  Africa. 
His  offer  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  made  in 
1838,  and  he  was  accepted  for  training  under  the  care  of  a 
minister  in  Essex.  It  was  during  this  stage  that  he  preached 
his  first  sermon,  and  a most  unpromising  performance  it 
was.  He  took  his  first  text  and  read  it  out  very  deliberately, 
and  then — a pause.  Darkness  came  over  him,  and  all  that 
he  could  do  was  to  take  the  congregation  into  his  con- 
fidence. “ Friends,”  he  said,  “ I have  forgotten  all  I had  to 
say.”  With  that  remark  he  closed  the  service,  himself  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  door.  This  failure  nearly  had  the  effect 
of  ending  his  training,  and  of  nipping  his  career  in  the  bud, 
but  instead,  he  was  granted  an  extension  of  his  probation, 
and  in  the  end  was  accepted. 

This  incident  has  been  characterized  above  as  unpro- 
mising. But  in  one  way  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  never 
shone  as  a man  of  words,  but  was  from  first  to  last  a man  of 
action.  Again,  he  was  never  discouraged  by  one  failure. 
Many  another  difficulty  he  overcame  in  the  same  way  as  he 
overcame  this  one,  by  perseverance. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  November,  1840,  on  the 
8th  December  he  sailed  for  Africa.  That  was  the  day  on 
which  he  embarked  on  those  travels  as  missionary,  explorer, 
and  philanthropist,  ending  only  with  his  life  in  1873.  The 
first  journey  occupied  sixteen  years,  1840-1856;  the  second 
six  years,  1858-1864  ; the  third  and  last,  seven  years, 
1866-1873.  We  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the 
first  of  these. 

After  a journey  of  three  months  he  reached  Capetown. 
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Going  round  Algoa  Bay,  he  proceeded  inland  to  Kuruman, 
famous  as  the  station  of  Dr.  Moffat,  who  was  then  at  home 
in  England.  Livingstone’s  first  experiences  were — touring 
around  waiting  for  Moffat’s  return,  and  learning  the  neigh- 
bourhood, its  inhabitants  and  languages.  Thus  two  years 
went  by.  We  have  an  account  Jof  this  period  in  his  own 
words,  related  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  Senate  House  at 
Cambridge,  December  4th,  1857.  “I  went  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion,  and  settled  with  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  the 
Kalahari  desert.  These  tribes  were  those  of  the  Bakwains, 
Bushmen,  and  Bakalahari.  Sechele  is  the  chief  of  the 
former.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  religious  service  held, 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  put  some  questions  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity,  since  such  was  the  custom  of  their  country 
when  any  new  subject  was  introduced  to  their  notice.  I 
said,  ‘ By  all  means.’  He  then  inquired,  ‘ If  my  forefathers 
knew  of  a future  judgment  ? ’ I said,  ‘ Yes  ’ ; and  began  to 
describe  the  scene  of  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him 
Who  should  sit  on  it,  from  Whose  face  the  heavens  shall 
flee  away,  and  be  no  more  seen ; interrupting  he  said,  ‘You 
startle  me,  these  words  make  all  my  bones  to  shake,  I have 
no  more  strength  in  me.  You  have  been  talking  about  a 
future  judgment,  and  many  terrible  things  of  which  we 
know  nothing,’  repeating,  ‘ Did  your  forefathers  know  of 
these  things  ? ’ I again  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The 
chief  said,  ‘All  my  forefathers  have  passed  away  into  dark- 
ness, without  knowing  anything  of  what  was  to  befall  them ; 
how  is  it  that  your  forefathers,  knowing  all  these  things,  did 
not  send  word  to  my  forefathers  sooner  ? ’ 

“ This  was  rather  a poser ; but  I explained  the 
geographical  difficulties,  and  said  it  was  only  after  we  had 
begun  to  send  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  Cape  Colony, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  to  which  we  had  access,  that 
we  came  to  them ; and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  receive 
what  Europeans  had  now  obtained  the  power  to  offer  them ; 
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and  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  whole  world  would 
receive  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  because  Christ  had  promised 
that  all  the  earth  should  be  covered  with  a knowledge  of 
Himself.  The  chief  pointed  to  the  Kalahari  desert,  and 
said,  ‘ Will  you  ever  get  beyond  that  with  your  Gospel  ? 
We,  who  are  more  accustomed  to  thirst  than  you  are,  cannot 
cross  that  desert ; how  can  you  ? ’ I stated  my  belief  in  the 
promise  of  Christ ; and  in  a few  years  afterwards,  that  chief 
was  the  man  who  enabled  me  to  cross  that  desert ; and  not 
only  so,  but  he  himself  preached  the  Gospel  to  tribes 
beyond  it.” 

Travelling  in  those  days  was  rough,  Livingstone’s  usual 
mode  was  on  foot,  varied  with  a ride  on  oxback,  his  great- 
coat serving  as  saddle  and  blanket.  There  was  consider- 
able difficulty  in  sticking  on,  and  now  and  then  there  would 
be  a blow  in  the  abdomen  from  the  animal’s  long  horns. 
In  this  manner  he  travelled  more  than  400  miles.  Wherever 
he  went  he  seized  every  chance  of  telling  the  story  of  the 
Cross.  He  did  the  same,  too,  by  word  or  life,  when  he 
encountered  sportsmen.  As  a servant  of  Christ,  he  tried  to 
commend  his  religion  by  straightforward  dealing  and  by 
kindness.  At  the  end  of  a day’s  trek,  all  hands  would 
become  busy  unyoking  the  oxen  from  the  waggon,  or 
collecting  firewood.  A fire  would  be  lit,  a kettle  filled,  a 
piece  of  meat  roasted,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  would  be  at 
their  biscuits  and  coffee. 

After  two  years  thus  spent  in  a roving,  but  never  idle 
life,  in  1843  Livingstone  began  a more  or  less  settled  life, 
at  three  successive  stations,  namely,  Mabotsa,  Chonuane, 
and  Kolobeng.  This  period  occupied  nine  years. 

Mabotsa  was  about  100  miles  east  of  where  Pretoria 
now  stands,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  An  encounter 
with  a lion  took  place  there,  and  all  but  ended  his  career. 
The  lion  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  tore  his  flesh,  and 
crushed  his  bone.  Till  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  maimed 
in  that  arm,  and  after  his  death  the  false  joint  in  the 
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shoulder  which  resulted  from  this  accident  led  to  the 
identification  of  his  body  when  brought  to  England.  The 
adventure  would  have  ended  fatally  but  for  a trusty  native 
servant,  named  Mebalwe,  who  was  with  Livingstone  at  the 
time,  and  succeeded  in  diverting  the  lion  when  its  paw  was 
on  his  master’s  head.  Not  long  before,  a lady  in  Blantyre 
had  sent  out  ^12  for  the  maintenance  of  a native  agent  to 
assist  Livingstone.  The  agent  thus  secured  was  Mebalwe. 
A popular  picture  represents  the  scene  : a lion  standing 
over  Livingstone  ready  to  devour  him.  In  the  corner 
stands  a native  taking  aim  at  the  lion,  which  at  once  rushed 
towards  him. 

At  this  time  the  humdrum  of  drilling  the  ABC  into 
small  black  heads  was  enlivened  by  a happy  and  eventful 
incident — his  marriage  to  Mary  Moffat.  Born  in  the 
country,  she  was  inured  to  African  life  and  travel.  She 
shared  his  travels,  doubled  his  comforts,  and  halved  his 
hardships.  Livingstone  has  laid  it  down  that  a missionary 
should  be  jack-of-all-trades  'out  of  doors,  and  his  wife  a 
maid-of-all-work  within  doors.*  These  requirements  were 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  Livingstones.  At  Mabotsa 
he  had  built  a house  and  laid  out  a garden  for  his  bride,  at 
great  toil  and  cost.  His  salary  at  this  time  was  £100  a 
year.  Hardly  was  this  house  complete  before  it  was 
necessary  to  move  to  a new  station,  Chonuane,  some  40 
miles  to  the  north-east. 

At  Chonuane  he  came  in  close  contact  with  Sechele, 
the  chief  who  had  asked  the  awkward  question  already 
referred  to.  He  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  Living- 
stone’s preaching.  At  first  he  wanted  to  convert  all  his 
people  to  Christ  by  the  “ litupa,”  i.e.  whips  of  rhino  hide. 
But  he  was  soon  taught  that  here  his  sway  over  his  tribe 
ceased.  After  a probation  of  three  years  he  was  baptized 
and  sent  away  all  his  wives,  save  one.  Later  he  built  a 
“house  for  God”  at  no  expense  to  the  Mission.  Years 
* “ Missionary  Travels,”  p.  iS, 
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later,  on  one  of  his  travels,  Livingstone  approached  his 
country  and  learnt  that  this  chief  continued  steadfast. 

At  this  time  the  Boer  voortrekkers,  or  emigrants,  from 
the  Cape  began  to  settle  in  this  region.  Dissatisfied  with 
British  rule,  they  had  created  for  themselves  a republic  in 
the  north,  the  Transvaal.  They  grieved  Livingstone’s 
heart  by  their  treatment  of  the  natives  which  had  in  it  the 
element  of  slavery,  namely,  compulsory  unpaid  labour.  He 
found  himself  in  conflict  with  them,  and  we  shall  see  that  he 
had  occasion  to  entertain  towards  them  bitter,  but  always 
charitable  feelings. 

He  gives  us  a catalogue  of  his  occupations  at  this  time. 
“ I can  read  in  journeying,  but  little  at  home.  Building, 
gardening,  doctoring,  cobbling,  tinkering,  carpentering,  gun- 
mending, farriering,  waggon-mending,  preaching,  schooling, 
lecturing,  besides  a chair  of  divinity  to  a class  of  three,  fill 
up  my  time.” 

Lack  of  water  necessitated  change  of  station,  and  a fresh 
start.  Kolobeng,  forty  miles  from  Chonuane,  then  became 
his  home.  The  old  occupation  of  house-building  began 
again — for  the  third  time.  In  everything  he  took  up  he 
was  before  all  things  thorough,  and  solid,  especially  in  his 
training  of  converts.  “ Nothing  will  induce  me,”  he  said, 
“ to  form  an  impure  Church.  Fifty  added  to  the  Church 
sounds  fine  at  home,  but  if  only  five  of  these  are  genuine, 
what  will  it  profit  in  the  great  day  ? ” For  two  whole  years 
he  allowed  no  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  because 
he  did  not  deem  the  professing  Christians  to  be  living 
consistently. 

Once  more  Livingstone  found  his  relations  with  the 
Boers  strained.  Hearing  that  Sechele  was  possessed  with 
firearms,  they  threatened  him  with  invasion.  Livingstone 
went  personally  to  Commandant  Kruger,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  defer  it.  A leading  Boer,  Mr.  Potgieter,  informed 
him  that  they  would  attack  any  tribe  that  received  a native 
teacher  in  its  midst.  Partly  this  friction  with  the  Boers 
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and  partly  the  failure  of  rain  at  Kolobeng,  resulted  in  three 
journeys  northward  in  search  of  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. 

(1)  The  first  journey  north  led  to  the  discovery  of  Lake 
Ngami,  August  1st,  1849.  This  was  his  first  great  find, 
and  his  first  step  upon  the  public  platform  of  the  world. 
When  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  heard  of  this  dis- 
covery, they  voted  him  the  sum  of  twenty-five  guineas. 
The  journey  so  successfully  accomplished  had  hitherto 
baffled  the  best-equipped  travellers.  He  had  with  him  two 
hunting  companions,  Mr.  Oswell  and  Mr.  Murray. 

(2)  The  second  journey  north,  in  1850,  was  taken  in 
company  with  Scchele,  Mebalwe,  twenty  natives,  his  wife, 
and  three  children.  It  occupied  nine  months,  but  led  to 
nothing.  Both  this  and  the  former  journey  failed  in  the 
main  object,  which  was  to  reach  the  far-famed  Sebituane’s 
country  away  to  the  north. 

(3)  Again,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
by  Mr.  Oswell,  he  took  his  third  journey  north,  which 
proved  successful.  He  now  made  a discovery,  and  formed 
a resolution,  which  have  changed  the  face  respectively  of 
the  geography  and  the  history  of  Africa.  The  discovery 
was  on  August-'3rd,  1851,  of  the  Zambesi  River.  “ All  that 
we  said  to  each  other,”  writes  Livingstone,  “was  how 
glorious,  how  magnificent,  how  beautiful ! ” Its  discovery 
in  that  locality,  near  Linyanti,  constituted  one  of  the  great 
geographical  feats  with  which  Livingstone’s  name  is  associ- 
ated. He  did  not  on  this  occasion  see  the  Falls,  though 
he  heard  of  them,  and  subsequently  saw  them,  as  we  shall 
notice  in  due  course.  The  resolution  which  now  began  to 
take  hold  of  him  was  based  upon  what  he  saw  of  the  slave- 
trade  on  his  travels.  If,  thought  he,  a legitimate  traffic 
were  established  of  European  goods  in  exchange  for  ivory 
and  other  articles  of  native  produce,  instead  of  in  exchange 
for  human  flesh,  would  not  the  slave-trade  receive  a severe 
blow  ? He  pledged  himself  to  a mighty  resolve,  a master 
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idea — to  find  a road  to  the  sea,  either  on  the  east  or  the 
west  coast.  The  effect  which  has  resulted  upon  the  map, 
the  races,  and  the  history  of  Africa,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  To  carry  out  this  determination  involved 
sacrifices  and  risks  dearer  than  life  itself.  It  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  sending  to  England  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  ‘risk  of  never  seeing  them  again.  He  escorted  them 
down  to  Capetown,  and  on  April  23rd,  1852,  he  took  leave 
of  them. 

He  remained  two  months  at  the  Cape,  laying  plans  for 
a great  trek  northwards  and  westwards  to  find  a road  to  the 
sea.  But  such  was  the  distrust  he  met  with  from  the 
authorities  and  the  tradespeople  of  Capetown,  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  powder  and  shot,  and  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  At  length,  however,  he  got  away  on 
June  8th,  1852.  Two  months’  travelling  brought  him  to 
Kuruman.  On  he  went  to  his  old  home  at  Kolobeng, 
where  he  had  left  all  his  belongings  in  the  custody  of  the 
natives,  and  expected  to  find  them  just  as  he  had  left  them. 
But  he  found  that  a horrible  outrage  had  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Boers.  Whatever  they  had  not  carried  away  they 
had  broken,  burned,  or  torn  up.  Livingstone  put  his  loss 
down  at  ^300.  One  of  the  first  lessons  a missionary  learns 
is  to  take  cheerfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods.  With  a heavy 
heart,  but  full  of  faith  and  hope,  Livingstone  pursued  his 
journey  northwards  to  Linyanti,  and  re-visited  the  Zambesi. 

At  Linyanti  he  remained  five  months.  His  journey 
thence  to  Loanda  on  the  west  coast  was  long,  and  fraught 
with  many  hardships.  Loanda  was  the  place  where  he 
came  out  at  the  sea,  with  twenty-seven  followers,  in  May, 
1854.  His  journey  from  the  Cape  had  occupied  all  but 
two  years.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  a British  cruiser  lay 
there  with  a berth  ready  for  him.  Home  at  last ! He  had 
been  in  Africa  thirteen  years,  and  he  had  not  seen  wife  and 
family  for  two  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  discovered  a new 
lake,  a new  river,  a new  country,  and  a new  route  from 
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interior  to  coast.  He  had  undergone  risks  which  over  and 
over  again  might  have  proved  fatal.  And  now,  hardships 
were  behind,  and  home  comforts  in  front.  Yes,  but  there 
was  something  which  came  between — a promise  to  his 
native  carriers.  So  he  reversed  his  prospect,  and  left  home 
behind  and  hardships  still  in  front.  He  had  sworn  unto 
his  neighbour  and  would  not  disappoint  him,  however  much 
to  his  own  hindrance.  He  knew  that  to  leave  those  men  to 
return  to  their  homes  alone  would  be  to  hand  them  into  the 
clutches  of  the  slave-trader.  So  back  he  went;  and  two 
more  years  and  a half  passed  before  he  found  himself  on 
board  a ship  homeward  bound,  years  of  danger,  privation, 
hardship,  loneliness.  But  as  so  often]  when  men  refuse  to 
break  their  word,  it  did  not  in  the  end  prove  to  his 
hindrance.  The  ship  which  carried  his  journal,  his  records, 
and  his  letters,  went  down  off  Madeira  with  all  hands,  save 
one,  and  might  have  gone  down  with  him.  The  line  of 
duty  was  the  high  road  of  safety.  Back  he  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  far  as  Linyanti.  Then  he  struck  a new 
path  down  the  Zambesi  eastwards,  reaching  the  coast  at 
Quilimane,  in  May,  1856.  Thus  his  whole  journey  from 
the  Cape  occupied  four  years. 

He  arrived  in  England  the  9th  December,  1856,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  years,  having  in  his  successive  journeys 
traversed  11,000  miles. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  during  Livingstone’s  stay  in 
England  was  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  the  great  meeting 
which  he  addressed  there  the  4th  December,  1857,  and 
which  led  to  the  starting  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa.* 

It  now  became  apparent  that  the  roving  commission  in 
Africa  which  Livingstone  felt  he  had  received  from  God, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  life  of  a settled  missionary ; and 
it  became  necessary  for  him  reluctantly  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

* Described  in  Chap.  IX. 
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The  traveller  missionary  returned  to  Africa  as  the 
missionary  traveller.  The  man  and  his  aims  were  the 
same,  only  he  had  changed  masters.  In  1858  he  received 
a commission  from  the  Foreign  Office  as  H.M.  Consul  for 
East  Africa,  and  commander  of  an  expedition  for  exploring 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  Livingstone  accepted  this  post, 
feeling  it  would  afford  new  openings  for  missionary  work 
on  a larger  scale,  though  he  might  be  but  the  opener  of  a 
door  for  others  to  enter  in. 

There  were  six  members  of  this  expedition,  including 
Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Kirk.  Three  successive  trips 
were  made  on  the  River  Shird,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Shirwa  in  May,  1859,  and  Lake  Nyasa  in 
September,  1859.  A fruitless  exploration  was  made  of  the 
River  Rovuma  in  company  with  Bishop  Mackenzie  of  the 
Universities’  Mission ; and  then  the  pioneers  of  that 
Mission  were  conducted  to  the  first  scene  of  their  labours, 
up  the  Shire. 

In  1862,  Livingstone  lost  his  brave  wife,  three  months 
after  she  had  gone  out  to  join  him  with  James  Stewart.* 
Under  a baobab  tree  they  laid  her  to  rest;  and  her  broken- 
hearted husband  found  an  outlet  [for  his  feelings  in  his 
journal : “ Oh,  my  Mary,  my  Mary,  how  often  have  we 
longed  for  a quiet  home  ! ” But  a quiet  home  was  not  for 
him.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  England;  but  only  to 
prepare  for  fresh  travels. 

In  1866  he  started  out  on  his  last  great  journey,  famous 
for  his  discovery  of  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Moero.  On 
this  expedition  he  suffered  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
human  endurance.  Once  he  had  to  keep  his  hut  for  eighty 
days.  “ Oh  Lord,  make  me  one  of  Thy  stouthearted 
servants,”  was  a prayer  he  records  in  his  journal,  and  was 
* Vide  p.  96. 
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probably  often  on  his  lips.  When  he  got  to  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  October  23rd,  1871,  he  was  just  a living 
skeleton.  He  was  reduced  to  his  lowest  straits.  He  was 
foot-sore,  heart-sore,  destitute.  But  “When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled,  then  appeareth  Moses.”  Relief  was  near 
at  hand.  As  he  approached  from  the  south-west,  another 
man  had  been  approaching  from  the  east,  and  on  the  28th 
October,  1871,  took  place  the  meeting  between  Livingstone 
and  Stanley.  “I  walked  deliberately  to  him,”  writes  Stanley, 

“ took  off  my  hat,  and  said,  ‘ Dr.  Livingstone,  I presume  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’  said  he,  with  a kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap  slightly.  ‘ I 
thank  God,  Doctor,  that  I have  been  permitted  to  see 
you.’  He  answered,  ‘I  feel  thankful  that  I am  here  to 
welcome  you.’  ” That  was  not  the  answer  of  a man 
who  was  lost,  as  England  and  America  supposed,  but  the 
answer  of  a man  who  was  superior  to  the  worst  that  could 
happen  to  him.  Stanley  was  the  first  white  man  he  had 
spoken  to  for  six  years.  They  remained  together  for 
four  months,  and  then  they  parted — Stanley  to  return  to 
England,  Livingstone  to  remain  in  Africa  until  his  work 
was  done. 

Stanley  once  gave  an  interviewer  the  following  account 
of  his  meeting  with  Livingstone  : — 

“In  1871,  I went  to  him  as  prejudiced  as  the  biggest 
atheist  in  London.  To  a reporter  and  correspondent  such 
as  I . . . sentimental  matters  were  entirely  out  of  my 
province.  But  there  came  to  me  a long  time  for  reflection. 
I was  out  there  away  from  a worldly  world.  I saw  this 
solitary  old  man  there,  and  asked  myself,  How  on  earth 
does  he  stop  there  ? Is  he  cracked,  or  what  ? What  is  it 
that  inspires  him?  For  months  after  we  met,  I simply 
found  myself  listening  to  him,  wondering  at  the  old  man 
carrying  out  all  that  was  said  in  the  Bible  : 1 Leave  all 
things  and  follow  Me.’  But  little  by  little  his  sympathy 
for  others  became  contagious,  my  sympathy  was  aroused ; 
seeing  his  pity,  his  gentleness,  his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  and 
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how  he  went  quietly  about  his  business,  I was  converted  by 
him,  although  he  had  not  tried  to  do  it.”  * * * § 

So  he  set  out  on  his  last  lonely  trek,  inspired  by 
Proverbs  xxiv.  1 1, 1 2 to  persevere,  f Forward,  forward,  often 
weary  and  often  ill,  the  brave  hero  sometimes  trudged  and 
sometimes  was  carried.  Whatever  wounds  might  be  in  store 
he  would  receive  them  all  in  front.  And  as  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  he  made  his  observations,  and  entered  them 
with  the  accuracy  of  a man  of  science. 

On  April  29th,  1873,  J Livingstone  reached  his 

journey’s  end.  It  was  Chitambo’s  village  in  Ilala.  He  lay 
down  to  rest  on  a rough  bed  in  a native  hut.  He  remained 
there  undisturbed  the  next  day.  At  four  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  following,  his  boy  attendant  peeped  in.  A 
candle  was  burning,  and  by  its  dim  light  he  perceived  his 
master  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands.  After  a while  he  called  to  him,  but  there  was  no 
answer.  He  touched  him,  but  his  face  and  hands  were  cold. 
His  master  was  dead.  Thus  the  humble  man  who  had 
walked  with  God  along  the  winding  tracks  of  Africa  for  so 
many  years,  came  suddenly  upon  a turning  in  the  long  lane. 
His  trials  and  travels  were  over.  Thus  he  died  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  “ commending  Africa  . . . with  all  her  woes  and 
sins  and  wrongs,  to  the  Avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  the  lost.”  § “ Death,”  he  had  said,  in  1853, 

“ is  a glorious  event  to  one  going  to  Jesus.”  || 

His  heart  was  buried  where  he  died,  at  Ilala.  One  of 
the  Nasik  boys  who  were  with  him,  Jacob  Wain wright 
by  name,  being  able  to  read  English,  took  the  Doctor’s 

* Quoted  by  Pierson,  “ Crisis  of  Missions.” 

f Vide  p.  46. 

} The  date  is  not  certain  ; according  to  the  “ Last  Journals  ” it  would 
appear  he  died  on  the  1st  May,  but  according  to  the  stone  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  4th  May. 

§ “ Life  of  David  Livingstone,”  p.  376,  by  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

||  Loc,  cit.  p.  116, 
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Prayer  Book  and  read  part  of  the  Burial  Service  as  they 
stood  round  the  little  grave.  This  boy  afterwards  came  to 
England,  and  was  asked,  “And  what  did  you  do  then, 
Jacob?”  “Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “we  then  sat  down  and 
cried.”  His  body  was  dried  in  the  sun,  and  carried  by  his 
faithful  attendants  Chuma,  Susi,  and  others,  to  Zanzibar, 
at  immense  personal  risk,  in  the  midst  of  countless  trials 
and  obstacles,  a journey  of  nine  long  months,  and  all  with- 
out hope  of  reward.  It  was  their  tribute  of  devotion  to 
one  whom  they  loved,  to  one  who  had  died  for  them.  * 
His  country’s  tribute  was  a grave  in  Westminster  Abbey 
amongst  England’s  »heroes.  Yet  such  a grave  in  such 
a spot  never  came  within  the  horizon  of  his  dreams  or 
desires.  Five  years  before  his  death  lie  was  re-visiting  his 
wife’s  grave  at  Shupanga,  when  he  wrote  these  words  : 
“ This  is  the  sort  of  grave  I should  prefer : to  be  in  the 
still,  still  forest.  . . . The  graves  at  home  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  miserable,  especially  those  in  the  cold,  damp 
clay,  and  without  elbow  room.”  No  matter,  however,  where 
his  body  lies,  his  heart  is  in  Africa,  and  belongs  to  Africa 
for  ever. 


Ill 

Livingstone  the  philanthropist  was  one  and  the  same 
man  as  Livingstone  the  missionary  and  the  traveller.  He 
never  laid  down  one  role  to  assume  another.  A philan- 
thropist is  one  who  loves  men.  Livingstone  had  the  highest 
and  most  practical  form  of  love  : he  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.  The  whole  world  was  the  richer  for  his  love, 
his  example,  his  discoveries,  his  disclosures. 

The  ostensible  object  of  his  last  journey  he  did  not 

* The  writer  met  one  of  these  faithful  boys  in  1906  in  Freretown, 
British  East  Africa.  It  was  on  a Sunday  morning  in  the  mission 
church  where  he  is  a regular  worshipper.  He  still  remembered  his  old 
master. 
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achieve.  Fie  did  not  fully  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Central 
African  watershed.  He  did  not  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
fountain  head,  of  the  Nile ; but  he  did  place  his  hand  on 
“the  open  sore  of  the  world” — the  atrocities  attending 
human  slavery.  And  he  focused  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  upon  it.  A thrill  of  horror  went  through  England 
when  they  read  in  their  papers  what  Livingstone  was  daily 
witnessing  with  his  eyes.  The  result  was  a Royal  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
and  the  visit  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Africa  to  organize 
measures  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

“ In  passing  mile  after  mile,  marked  with  the  proofs  that 
‘man’s  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn,’  ” as  Livingstone  wrote  on  his  second  expedition, 
“ one  breathes  a silent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  hasten  the 
good  time  coming,  when  ‘ man  to  man,  the  world  o’er,  shall 
brothers  be  for  all  that.’  ” 

Primarily  therefore,  Livingstone  was  a philanthropist  in 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Africa, 
and  in  leading  Parliament  and  missionary  societies  to  take 
steps  to  improve  the  condition  he  described,  and  to  right 
the  wrongs  he  exposed. 

But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Livingstone  was  a 
philanthropist  in  this  sense  alone.  He  did  a service  to 
many  besides  the  African.  For  instance,  he  has  stirred  up 
others  to  a strenuous  life  abroad.  To  him,  asj  we  shall  see, 
Africa  owes  James  Stewart, 'and  the  Universities’  Mission  its 
inception.  Again,  it  was  in  the  footprints  of  Livingstone 
that  Stanley’s  first  excursion  was  made,  at  the  instance  of 
the  New  York  Herald , and  afterwards  he  went  and  made 
footprints  for  others  to  follow. 

Indeed,  Livingstone  was  a philanthropist  to  the  whole 
human  race,  in  bracing  men  to  live  bravely  and  play  the 
man  wherever  they  are.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  this 
man  forsaking  home  comforts,  and  family  joys,  and  then  to 
settle  down  to  selfish  interests,  or  to  live  in  a narrow  circle 
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lie  has  done  us  all  a good  turn.  Whilst  he  has  led  some  to 
the  African  jungle,  and  others  to  serve  God  in  the  slums 
at  home,  he  has  sent  many  more  back  to  the  daily  round 
and  common  task  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  hero. 
Who  shall  say  how  many  have  stood  by  his  tomb  at  the 
Abbey  and  gone  out  with  the  prayer  on  their  lips,  “ Let  my 
last  end  be  like  his  ” ? 


CHAPTER  VI 


ROBERT  GRAY 

“ The  redoubtable  Robert  Gray.'' — Eugene  Stock. 

Considered  as 

I.  A Bishop. 

South  Africa  in  1848. 

Diocese  of  Capetown. 

Staff  of  workers. 

II.  A Pioneer. 

[a)  Visitation  Tours. 

Bloemfontein. 

Thaba’  Nchu. 

Winburg. 

Maritzburg. 

(b)  Fellow-workers. 

Archdeacon  Merriman. 

Bishop  Cotterill. 

Bishop  Callaway. 

III.  A Confessor  of  the  Faith. 

Colenso  controversy. 

IV.  A Man. 

Characteristics. 

Funeral. 

ROBERT  GRAY  comes  before  us  as  a Bishop,  a 
Pioneer,  and  a Confessor  of  his  Faith.  He  was 
born  October  3rd,  1809,  four  years  before  Livingstone. 
He  was  one  of  those  instances  of  a strong  soul  in  a frail 
body.  He  had  to  leave  Eton  an  invalid  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  At  Oxford  he  was  a contemporary  of  the  saintly 
Bishop  Ashton  Oxenden.  He  became  successively  vicar 
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of  Whitworth  in  Durham,  and  of  Stockton-on-Tces,  and  in 
1841  the  Bishop  of  Durham  appointed  him  an  honorary 
canon. 

The  Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  was  started  in  England 
in  1841,  and  when  the  Committee  sought  for  a suitable  man 
to  go  as  bishop  to  the  Cape,  there  was  only  one  man  in 
their  eyes  marked  out  for  the  task.  That  man  was  Robert 
Gray.  To  surrender  an  English  living  for  a colonial 
bishopric  was,  in  those  days,  considered  a sacrifice;  but 
Gray  regarded  it  only  as  a call  from  God.  Whatever 
hesitation  he  felt  was  due  to  his  keen  sense  of  unworthiness 
for  so  difficult  an  office.  On  this  ground  he  shrank  from  it, 
but  his  scruples  were  over-ruled,  and  the  consecration  took 
place  in  1847.  His  father  had  been  a Bishop  before  him, 
and  had  held  the  see  of  Bristol  for  some  years, 

I 

On  Sunday,  February  20th,  1848,  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Gray,  accompanied  by  their  four  children,  landed  in  Table 
Bay.  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  H.  Douglas,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Badnall  were  of  the  party.  The  Cape  had  now  been  known 
of  for  nearly  four  centuries,  having  been  discovered  by  Diaz 
in  1487,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  on 
account  of  the  weather  he  encountered  there.  It  after- 
wards received  the  more  auspicious  title  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes  it  held  out  of  reaching 
India  by  its  means.  It  was  taken  by  England  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  first  in  1795,  and  finally  in  1806.  When 
Bishop  Gray  arrived,  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  the  Governor. 
The  recent  growth  of  South  Africa  is  evident  in  the  names  of 
its  towns  and  dorps.  For  instance,  the  Governor  just  alluded 
to  is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Harrismith  which  bears  his 
name,  and  his  wife  in  the  town  of  Ladysmith.  Similarly 
Durban  receives  its  name  from  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban,  and 
Grahamstown  from  Colonel  Graham,  and  Greytown  from  Sir 
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George  Grey,  men  who  were  empire-builders  in  their  day 
and  generation. 

Bishop  Gray’s  diocese  extended  northwards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  right  along  to  Natal.  It 
included  the  territory  which  is  now  ecclesiastically  divided 
into  the  dioceses  of  Capetown,  Grahamstown,  St.  John’s, 
and  Natal.  It  included,  in  addition,  the  Islands  of 
St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles ; and  later 
on,  the  Orange  Free  State  was  added  to  it.  The 

present  diocese  of  Capetown,  embracing  the  west  portion 
of  Cape  Colony,  covers  an  area  about  the  size  of  Great 
Britain;*  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  presides  over  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain ; Grahamstown  diocese 
is  larger  than  England  and  Wales ; Natal  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Scotland ; and  St.  John’s  Kaffraria  is 
only  a little  less  than  this.  Over  this  enormous  area,  Bishop 
Gray  received  his  marching  orders  to  preside,  as  Anglican 
bishop.  In  later  days  a Society  sent  out  a missionary  to 
South  Africa  with  orders  to  preach  at  Capetown  in  the 
morning,  at  East  London  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  Durban 
in  the  evening.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  people  at 
home  have  begun  dimly  to  grasp  the  immense  proportions 
of  the  sub-continent. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  army  which  the  Bishop  had 
behind  him  to  conquer  this  land  for  Christ  ? As  we  shall 
see,  God  had  other  battalions  in  the  field,  holding  aloft  the 
same  flag,  but  wearing  a different  uniform.  When  the 
bishop  landed,  he  found  just  eleven  Church  of  England 
clergymen  in  South  Africa,  and  they  military  chaplains. 
He  had  no  man’s  labours  to  enter  into  ; he  had  to  organize 
the  whole  plan  of  campaign  from  the  start.  It  is  true  there 
was  a cathedral,  so-called,  in  Capetown ; but  not  such  a 
building  as  the  word  cathedral  suggests.  It  was  not  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  but  was  the  property  of  a 

* Since  this  was  written  the  diocese  of  Capetown  has  been  sub- 
divided by  the  creation  of  the  See  of  George. 
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joint-stock  company,  who  had  been  known  to  increase  their 
dividends  out  of  the  Sacrament  money.*  Some  of  the 
proprietors  were  Jews,  and  some  were  Atheists. 

II 

The  picture  of  a Bishop  in  such  surroundings  soon 
merges  into  that  of  a pioneer.  There  was  pioneering  to  be 
done  almost  at  his  very  door.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
a house  in  the  country,  seven  miles  from  Capetown,  after- 
wards known  as  Bishopscourt,  and  used  as  the  Episcopal 
residence  at  the  present  day.  Not  many  miles  away  lay 
Winburg,  then,  as  it  is  now,  a military  garrison  town.  Let 
the  religious  standard  of  that  town  suffice  as  a description  of 
many  another  in  a like  condition.  The  Bishop  paid  a visit 
there,  and  amongst  other  places  he  visited  the  school.  He 
found  it  was  forbidden  to  teach  even  the  smallest  child  any 
Christian  truth,  or  to  teach  them  to  pray  ! It  was  indeed  a 
heavy  task  which  lay  before  the  Bishop  in  a field  like  this. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet.  He  thirsted  to  be  up  and  doing ; but  first  of  all  he 
gave  himself  six  months  to  look  around.  The  European 
population  at  this  time  was  scanty ; the  native  population 
was  immense.  To  lay  down  the  lines,  and  to  build  the 
foundations  of  spiritual  work  amongst  both  these  races  was 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Somehow  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  the  means  of  grace  must  be  brought  to 
these  people. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  he  set  out  on  a visitation  tour 
of  his  vast  diocese.  For  this  he  got  together  a waggon  and 
eight  horses,  with  an  extra  horse  or  two  to  ride.  Episcopal 
motor  cars  had  not  then  been  dreamt  of,  and  as  yet  not  a 
yard  of  rail-road  had  been  laid  down.  His  whole  equip- 
ment cost  the  BishopL^oo,  and  his  travelling  expenses  he 
estimated  at  £ 200 . Off  he  started  with  a brave  heart,  24th 

* “ Life  of  Bishop  Gray,”  vol.  i.  pp.  163,  242.  Rivingtons,  1876. 
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August,  1848,  following  the  south  coast  route — through 
Caledon,  Swellendam,  George,  Knysna,  Uitenhage,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Bathurst,  then  northwards  through  Kaffraria,  and 
finally  homewards  by  way  of  the  Karroo.  He  had  trekked 
900  miles  before  he  came  across  a single  English  church. 
He  reached  home  the  21st  December,  after  a journey 
of  3000  miles,  during  which  he  had  confirmed  900 
persons,  preaching  the  Gospel  wherever  he  got  an  oppor- 
tunity. That  waggon  which  looked  so  smart  when  he  set 
out,  came  back  sadly  battered,  its  wheels  all  tied  up  with 
ropes,  and  sundry  patches  in  all  parts  of  it.  And  one  of 
the  Bishop’s  shoes  had  a hole  in  the  sole  through  which  he 
could  put  his  finger.  This  tour  revealed  two  things;  that 
his  diocese  was  a spiritual  desert,  and,  that  it  would  cost 
much  time,  hardship,  and  money  to  sow  the  seed  which 
would,  by  God’s  grace,  eventually  make  the  desert  blossom 
as  the  rose.  Many  times  during  his  long  episcopate  of 
twenty-five  years  did  he  undertake  tours  such  as  the  one 
which  has  been  described ; and,  like  Mrs.  Livingstone 
further  north  in  Africa,  his  cheery  wife  used  to  insist  on 
sharing  her  husband’s  discomforts  with  him. 

On  these  tours,  Bishop  Gray  visited  Bloemfontein, 
Thaba’  Nchu,  Winburg,  and  other  places  now  so  familiar, 
but  then  almost  unheard  of  to  the  world  in  general.  At 
Bloemfontein  he  out-spanned  in  front  of  a deputation  of 
military  and  civilians  who  came  out  to  welcome  the  first 
bishop  they  had  ever  seen  there.  In  the  morning  he 
preached  to  the  troops  in  an  open  shed.  In  the  evening 
he  preached  in  the  school-house.  He  administered  Holy 
Communion,  married  a couple,  baptized,  confirmed,  and 
consecrated  a burial-ground. 

Two  days  later  he  started  for  Thaba’  Nchu  on  horse- 
back, forty-five  miles  to  the  east.  Thaba’  Nchu  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a considerable  native  town.  It  takes  its  name 
of  Thaba’  Nchu,  or  Black  Mountain,  from  a high  and  wide- 
spreading  kopje,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is  situated. 
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Morokko  was  then  the  paramount  chief.  It  is  a picturesque 
spot,  with  reference  both  to  its  natural  scenery  and  its 
native  inhabitants.  At  the  present  time  it  has  a market 
square,  a few  stores,  an  hotel,  an  English  and  a Dutch 
church,  and  two  large  native  churches,  Wesleyan  and 
Anglican  respectively.  It  is  a place  dear  to  Englishmen 
if  only  for  the  little  cemetery  where  lie  so  many  of  our 
gallant  dead.  It  stands  out  boldly  across  the  veld  when 
viewed  from  the  hills  around  Bloemfontein.  Bishop  Gray 
as  he  rode  along  towards  it,  in  company  with  the  Dutch 
minister,  must  have  seen  the  great  dark  mountain  looming 
larger  and  larger  as  he  approached.  Forty  years  later, 
General  French  rode  in,  with  a larger  escort,  and  for  a 
different  purpose ; and  soon  white  tents  brightened  up  the 
veld,  and  forts  on  the  hills  around  stood  out  against  the 
sky.  But  the  Bishop  neither  saw  nor  dreamt  of  sights 
like  these.  There  was  not  even  a church  of  his  own 
communion  to  refresh  his  eyes.  What  he  saw  was  an 
irregular,  straggling  township  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  and 
hundreds  of  natives  tilling  the  ground  or  idling  about. 
Towering  above  all  stood  the  Wesleyan  church,  and  the 
minister’s  residence  close  beside  it.  This  kindly  missionary 
became  the  Bishop’s  host,  and  they  sat  up  late  that 
night  together,  “discussing  Missions,  the  Church,  and 
Wesleyanism,”  as  the  Bishop  records  in  his  journal.  That 
night  he  lay  down  on  a sofa  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  to  dream. 
He  may  have  dreamt  of  days  gone  by,  when  in  1836  the 
first  party  of  voortrekkers  started  on  their  great  exodus 
from  the  south,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  advanced  on 
Thaba’  Nchu,  and  with  Hendrik  Potgieter  at  their  head, 
received  a friendly  reception  from  Morokko.  Or  did  his 
imagination,  active  with  burning  faith,  skip  over  inter- 
vening years,  and  picture  the  native  churches,  native  clergy 
officiating,  and  native  congregations  worshipping,  which  he 
would  have  seen  had  he  re-visited  the  place  in  a later 
generation  ? 
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That  native  town  of  Thaba’  Nchu  is  full  of  associations 
of  the  past,  and  of  possibilities  for  the  future.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  rode  in  at  the  head  of  a brigade  from  the  west; 
General  Rundle  with  “the  Starving  Eighth”  from  the  south  ; 
a gallant  officer  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  a few  miles  away  to  the  north,  and  in  winning  it  lost 
both  his  eyes  ; and  at  Alexandria,  a few  miles  to  the  east, 
De  Wet  effected  one  of  his  most  famous  escapes.  But 
none  of  these  scenes  is  more  impressive  than  that  of  the 
pioneer  Bishop  riding  on  his  pony  to  spy  out  the  land, 
not  its  nakedness  indeed,  but  its  rugged  beauty,  and  its 
suitability  to  become  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Little  by 
little  it  is  becoming  so.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  many  months  on  duty  in  this 
town,  and  has  worshipped  side  by  side  with  the  natives 
in  their  fine  church.  Their  singing,  with  the  parts  blending 
in  perfect  harmony,  their  happy  faces,  and  their  changed 
lives  have  greatly  impressed  him.  Wesleyan  and  Anglican 
work  side  by  side  like  brothers. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  the  Bishop  got  lost  near  Winburg, 
in  a country  then  infested  with  lions.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  descending  the  Drakenberg  into  Natal,  which  was  so 
steep  that  although  they  unloaded  the  cart  in  which  he 
was  travelling,  the  pole  cracked.  It  was  impossible  to  go 
back,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  descend  the  slope 
as  gracefully  as  the  circumstances  would  allow.  At  Maritz- 
burg  there  was  then  (1850)  no  church,  but  the  upper  end 
of  a large  schoolroom  was  fitted  up  for  Divine  service. 
The  Bishop’s  visit  coincided  with  the  Whitsuntide,  and  the 
few  Church-folk  there,  gathered  with  him  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  at  the  Holy  Communion.  That  service  touched 
him  deeply.  He  tells  us : “ When  the  choir  broke  forth 
with  the  Psalm,  ‘ O come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,’  I 
was  for  the  moment  quite  overcome.  I could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  The  sacredness  of  the  day,  its  peculiar  appro- 
priateness for  the  first  service  of  the  first  Bishop  of  the 
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Church  of  God  in  this  land,  and  a very  fervent  desire  that 
God  might  pour  out  abundantly  the  gift  of  His  Spirit  upon 
our  infant  Church — all  these  contributed  to  make  me  feel 
the  services  of  this  day  very  deeply.”  * 

A characteristic  incident  took  place  on  one  of  his 
journeys,  near  Worcester  in  Cape  Colony.  He  came 
across  a party  of  English  labourers  working  on  the  road. 
He  stopped  his  waggon,  chatted  with  them,  then  and 
there  held  an  informal  service  with  them,  and  persuaded 
the  foreman  to  do  the  same  every  Sunday,  promising  to 
send  them  Bibles  and  Prayer-books. 

If  some  of  the  Bishop’s  co-workers  gave  him  untold 
trouble,  and  involved  him  in  controversy  before  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  breaking  his  purse,  and  nearly 
breaking  his  stout  heart,  in  others  he  was  exceptionally 
fortunate.  Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  mentioned 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Merriman,  successively  Archdeacon  and 
Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  and  father  of  the  famous 
politician,  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman.  A vigorous  as  well  as 
a humble  man  was  Merriman.  His  vigour  came  out  in 
all  his  actions,  but  there  is  one  conspicuous  instance  of  it. 
He  took  a visitation  tour  round  his  district,  and  traversed 
the  whole  distance,  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  miles, 
on  foot,  his  only  companion  a Kaffir,  who  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  him.  One  day  he  walked  forty  miles, 
after  spending  the  night  on  the  bare  ground  on  the  veld. 
Often  he  met  with  an  inhospitable  reception  on  these 
tramps ; and  on  one  occasion  he  was  shown  to  the  door 
by  a Boer  farmer,  who  told  him  that  as  a favour  he  might 
sleep  in  an  outhouse.  The  Boers  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality  to  strangers,  but  they  simply  could  not  under- 
stand a “ predikant  ” on  the  tramp.  They  thought  he 
must  be  a discharged  soldier  or  a convict.  He  showed 
another  instance  of  his  vigour  and  grit  in  1851,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  Bishop  Gray  to  attend  a Synod  at 
* “ Life  of  Robert  Gray,"  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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Capetown.  The  journey  from  Grahamstown  to  Capetown 
was  seven  hundred  miles.  Unable  to  afford  to  buy  a cart, 
he  set  out  to  do  it  on  foot.  The  last  hundred  miles  he 
accomplished  in  three  days.  He  was  also  a humble  man, 
as  the  following  instances  will  show  : 

The  Bishop  was  exercised  in  mind  about  the  one 
million  heathen  around  him,  all  untended  by  the  Church. 
He  poured  out  his  heart  to  Merriman  about  it,  and  received 
this  reply  : “You  ask  me,  Do  I know  of  a fit  man  to  head 
the  Mission  ? I really  do  not : but  I can  say  that  I know 
a willing  man,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a man 
willing  with  his  whole  house.  I should  be  quite  willing, 
and  my  wife  concurs,  to  resign  my  office  here  to  another, 
salary  and  all,  should  you  deem  it  more  easy  to  find  a 
fresh  Archdeacon  than  a fitter  missionary.  My  young 
family  might  render  the  Mission  expensive,  as  they  could 
not  all  live  on  ‘ Kaffiricd,’  though  I am  sure  they  could 
and  would  live  very  simply.”  * This  offer,  however,  the 
Bishop  found  himself  unable  to  accept.  The  humility  of 
the  Archdeacon  was  again  shown  when  the  diocese  of 
Grahamstown  was  carved  out  of  that  of  Capetown,  and  he 
was  chosen  as  the  first  Bishop.  He  declined  the  post  of 
honour,  and  he  declined  it  again  when  he  might  have 
become  the  second  Bishop.  Only  when  it  became  vacant 
the  third  time  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it. 

Another  man  of  like  mould  was  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  H. 
Douglas,  who  came  out  with  the  Bishop  in  1848.  When 
the  Mission  work  began  to  cry  out  for  men  to  do  it,  he, 
too,  like  the  Archdeacon,  volunteered  for  it.  Neither  of 
these  men  wished  for  any  stipend,  and  both  were  ready  to 
work  with  their  own  hands  for  their  support.  The  Bishop, 
unable  to  spare  such  men  from  their  posts,  wrote  home  for 
“ two  heroes,”  evidently  with  the  hope  of  getting  men  of 
the  type  of  his  two  volunteers. 

Soon  it  became  realized  that  such  a diocese  was  too 
* “ Life  of  Robert  Gray,”  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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unwieldy  for  one  overseer.  One  by  one  new  dioceses  were 
cut  out  of  the  original  see,  and  new  bishops  began  to 
arrive.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  thus  became  Metropolitan 
of  the  province  of  South  Africa.  The  diocese  of  Grahams- 
town  was  the  first  sub-division,  including  the  eastern 
province  of  Cape  Colony  and  Kaffraria.  This  was  in  1854, 
and  Bishop  Armstrong  came  out  to  take  charge  of  it.  He 
was  succeeded  after  two  years  by  Bishop  Cotterill,  who  held 
the  post  until'1871,  when  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh. 
He  was  an  able  man.  He  had  been  Senior  Wrangler  and 
1 st  Smith’s  Prizeman  at  Cambridge,  and  had  taken  a First 
Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos.  More  recently  he  had  been 
chaplain  at  Madras,  and  while  there  had  acted  as  local 
secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1871  by  Bishop  Merriman.  The  separate 
bishopric  of  Kaffraria,  or  St.  John’s,  was  then  begun,  the 
first  occupant  of  the  see  being  Bishop  Callaway.  The 
Revs.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  and  A.  N.  Johnson  in  their 
volume  on  “ British  Foreign  Missions,”  describe  Merriman 
and  Callaway  as  “very  remarkable  men.  Dr.  Callaway 
abandoned  a lucrative  medical  practice  in  London  for  the 
work  Jof  an  evangelist,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  without 
a break  had  so  laboured  among  the  people  as  to  have 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  language,  their 
modes  of  thought,  and  their  folklore.  His  manifold  gifts 
as  physician,  farmer,  printer,  as  well  as  priest,  had  been 
freely  exercised  for  their  benefit.”  * 

Natal  became  a separate  diocese  in  1854,  and  Dr. 
Colenso  became  its  first  Bishop.  To  him  we  must  return 
later  on.  St.  Helena  followed  in  1859,  with  Bishop  Piers 
Claughton.  The  bishopric  of  Zululand  was  founded  in 
1870,  as  a memorial  to  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  his  brief 
career  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  which  in  its  early  days  came  within  the  province  of 

* “British  Foreign  Missions,”  1837-1897,  p.  181.  R.W.  Thompson 
and  A.  N.  Johnson. 
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the  Church  in  South  Africa.  He,  too,  will  come  before  us 
again. 

Meanwhile,  the  diocese  of  the  Free  State  had  been 
formed  in  1863  (Bishop  Twells).  In  1870  it  became  the 
diocese  of  Bloemfontein  on  the  appointment  to  it  of  the 
Rev.  Allan  Webb,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Grahamstown,  and 
latterly  Dean  of  Salisbury,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
Amongst  the  colleagues  of  Bishop  Gray  in  building  up  the 
Church  in  South  Africa,  should  be  mentioned  Dean 
Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bombay,  Archdeacons 
Badnall  and  Glover,  Archdeacon  Lightfoot,  who  died 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  had  one  of  the  largest  public 
funerals  ever  seen  in  Capetown,  and  Dean  Barnett-Clarke, 
who  came  out  in  1871,  and  is  still  at  work  to-day. 

Ill 

But  in  two  of  his  colleagues  Gray  was  less  fortunate. 
They  led  him  into  bitter  controversies,  conducted,  alas  ! 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  need  to  refer  to  them  here.  The  cost  to  the  Bishop  in 
time,  money,  and  sleepless  nights  was  enormous.  They 
earned  for  him  his  reputation  as  “ the  redoubtable  Bishop 
Gray.”  * We  to-day  can  review  these  controversies  calmly 
and  dispassionately ; but  at  the  time  the  issues  at  stake  were 
new,  and  the  heat  generated  tended  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  settling  them.  The  question  which  Gray  fought  for  was  : 
an  unestablished  Church  in  a self-governing  colony  must 
have  freedom  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  two  great 
ecclesiastical  causes  referred  to  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  W.  Long,  Rector  of  Mowbray,  and  Dr. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  The  former  was  comparatively 
trivial  in  its  importance,  and  need  not  detain  us;  and  of 
the  latter  the  briefest  summary  is  all  that  can  be  attempted. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  his  episcopate  in  Natal, 
* E.  Stock,  in  “ The  History  of  the  C.M.S.” 
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Colenso  and  his  Metropolitan  were  as  brothers.  As  .the 
details  which  follow  throw  a doubt  upon  his  integrity  as  a 
man,  it  is  right  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  apart  from  his 
religious  views,  “ his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the 
natives  of  Natal  as  their  self-sacrificing  and  faithful  friend 
and  constant  champion.  N 0 man  more  thoroughly  mastered 
the  language  and  the  history  of  the  Kaffirs,  or  has  been  more 
thoroughly  trusted  and  respected  by  them.”  * It  was  not 
until  the  publication  by  Colenso  of  a Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the  first  rift  occurred.  Therein 
the  writer,  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Gray,  “ entirely  sub- 
stituted a new  scheme  for  the  received  system  of  Christianity.’  ’ 
This  was  in  1861.  Three  years  before  he  had  been  formally 
called  to  account  for  false  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Then  in  1862  appeared  the  first  part 
of  the  work  called  “The  Pentateuch  Critically  Examined.” 
We  have  grown  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  literature,  but 
even  to-day  it  would  undoubtedly  be  said  that  he  assailed 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  a virulence  beyond  the 
limits  of  reverent  criticism.  A conference  was  summoned  in 
1863  of  all  British  and  colonial  Bishops  who  could  attend  in 
England,  and  a brotherly  letter  was  addressed  to  Colenso, 
begging  him  either  to  resign  or  retract.  As  he  did  neither, 
he  was  inhibited  by  all  the  Bishops,  save  one,  from  preaching 
in  their  dioceses,  and  the  objectionable  books  were  con- 
demned by  Convocation.  The  next  step  was  a formal  pre- 
sentment at  Capetown  for  false  teaching.  He  did  not  appear 
in  person,  but  sent  a representative.  The  scene  then  enacted 
in  Capetown  cathedral  is  a notorious  one  in  Church  history. 
The  charges  were  entered  into  fully,  and  a period  of  six 
months  was  given  to  the  impugned  bishop  to  re-consider 
his  position.  Dr.  Colenso  responded  by  appealing  to  the 
Privy  Council,  who  pronounced  the  proceedings  taken  by 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  as  null  and  void.  Bishop  Colenso 
continued  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  in  Natal,  in 
* “ British  Foreign  Missions,”  p.  82. 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  eventually  excommunicated  by 
the  Church  of  the  province,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Rev. 
W.  K.  Macrorie  was  consecrated  to  supersede  him  in  1869. 
This  sad  schism  between  the  two  bodies  of  Natal  Church- 
men has  taken  a long  time  to  heal,  but  we  believe  that 
complete  re-union  is  now  practically  established.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at 
the  best.  Upon  religious  questions  conviction  lies  deeper, 
and  feeling  runs  higher  than  upon  any  other. 

Although  in  this  case  Bishop  Gray  appeared  to  have 
right  on  his  side,  and  yet  was  beaten,  the  good  hand  of  our 
God  has  over-ruled  it  for  good,  both  to  the  colonial 
Churches  and  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  judgment 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  freed  the  colonial  Churches  from 
interferences  at  home  which  were  proving  at  the  Cape  and 
in  New  Zealand  to  be  cramping  their  independence  and 
progress. 


IV 

We  have  seen  Robert  Gray  as  a Bishop,  as  a Pioneer, 
and  as  a Confessor  of  his  Faith.  Let  us  now  take  a 
parting  look  at  him  as  a man.  He  was  a militant  Church- 
man, more  through  circumstances  than  by  choice ; but 
he  was  a man  first,  and  a man  of  God.  An  archangel 
in  the  robes  of  an  Archbishop  he  must  have  been,  had  he 
in  his  difficult  position  made  no  mistakes.  But  whatever 
his  defects,  they  are  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  his  lovable  traits.  His  opinions  were  definite  and 
strong,  but  never  narrow.  When  on  tour,  he  readily 
availed  himself  of  any  opportunity  he  got  of  preaching  in 
the  Dutch  churches  or  Methodist  chapels.  On  three 
occasions,  at  least,  he  did  this.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
humble  man.  When  first  the  question  of  the  sub-division 
of  his  vast  diocese  came  up,  he  proposed  that  an  abler  man 
should  be  sent  to  Capetown,  and  he  himself  go  as 
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missionary  bishop  to  Natal.  To  one  who  wrote  to  confess 
some  angry  word  spoken  unadvisedly  with  her  lips,  he 
replied,  “ If  you  sin  greatly  in  the  way  of  temper,  I also  do 
that,  and  in  worse  ways ; therefore,  instead  of  being  vexed 
with  you,  I ought,  and  I trust  that  I do,  sympathize.”  To 
another  he  wrote  : “ Take  this  as  your  motto — ‘ Watch  and 
Pray.’  Watching  alone  won’t  do  it.  Prayer  alone  won’t 
do  it.  We  must  Watch  and  Pray.”  To  his  brother,  who 
tried  to  induce  him  to  resign,  and  take  up  quieter  work  in 
England,  his  reply  was,  “ I would  go  anywhere  where  God 
called  me ; I would  go  nowhere  unless  he  called  me.” 

Plis  career  is  thus  summed  up  in  “ British  Foreign 
Missions  ” : * “ Episcopal  Missions  in  South  Africa  owe 
their  origin  to  the  remarkable  personal  influence  of  Bishop 
Gray.  . . . He  was  a thorough  Churchman,  but  also  a man 
of  broad  human  sympathies,  and  great  organizing  power.” 
His  death  occurred  at  6 a.m.  on  September,  ist  1872, 
and  he  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  beautiful  grave- 
yard at  Claremont,  Capetown.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  thousands.  One  in  the  crowd  was  overheard  to  say  : 
“ If  ever  man  won  his  rest  that  man  has.” 

His  successor  was  the  Right  Rev.  W.  W.  Jones,  who 
died  in  England,  whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress,  in  1908,  after  an  episcopate  of  thirty- 
four  years.  It  was  in  his  time,  namely,  in  1897,  that  the 
Metropolitan  of  South  Africa  received  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop. His  successor  is  Dr.  W.  M.  Carter,  who,  after 
eleven  years  as  Bishop  of  Natal,  six  years  as  Bishop  of 
Pretoria,  went  to  Capetown  as  South  Africa’s  missionary 
Archbishop. 


Op.  cit.,  p.  Si. 


CHAPTER  VII 

JAMES  STEWART 

The  biggest  human  in  South  Africa. — Lord  Milner.* 

I.  The  Companion  of  Livingstone,  and  the  Explorer. 

The  call  to  the  mission-field. 

The  training. 

The  first  visit  to  Africa  (1861-3). 

Joins  Livingstone. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

II.  The  Principal  of  Lovedale  (1867-1905). 

Origin  and  history  of  Lovedale. 

Foundation  of  Blythswood. 

III.  The  Founder  of  Livingstonia  and  the  Scottish 
East  African  Mission  (1874-6,  1891). 

Origin  of  Livingstonia. 

Pioneer  party,  1875. 

Stewart’s  arrival,  1876. 

Assists  at  Blantyre. 

East  African  Mission,  1891-2. 

IV.  The  Man. 

Missionary  qualifications  : industrial  and  medical. 

Lofty  integrity. 

Authority  on  native  questions. 

Death  and  burial. 

* This  is  Lord  Milner’s  estimate  of  Stewart.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a similar  summary  was  made  in  1874  of  Livingstone’s  personality. 
Livingstone’s  heroic  qualities  were  both  infectious  and  contagious. 
They  left  their  stamp  both  on  those  who  read  of  him  and  on  those  who 
were  associated  with  him.  Stewart  assuredly  had  not  been  the  man 
he  was  but  for  his  contact,  first  on  the  written  page,  and  afterwards  in 
the  living  flesh,  with  the  man  David  Livingstone,  who  exercised  so 
strong  a spell  over  him. 
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I 


HE  birth  of  James  Stewart,  the  man,  took  place  in 


1831;  the  birth  of  the  missionary  fifteen  years 
later,  while  he  was  following  the  plough  in  a field  in  Perth- 
shire. His  two  horses  came  to  a standstill  in  mid-furrow. 
Leaning  on  the  stilts  of  the  plough,  he  began  to  brood  over 
his  future.  What  was  it  to  be  ? The  question  flashed 
across  his  mind — “ Might  I not  make  more  of  my  life  than 
by  remaining  here  ? ” He  straightened  himself  and  said, 
“ God  helping  me,  I will  be  a missionary.”  His  biographer, 
Dr.  Wells,  tells  us  that  his  whole  life  lay  in  that  deed,  as 
the  giant  oak  lies  in  an  acorn.  The  Divine  call  came  to 
the  Perthshire  youth,  as  it  came  to  Elisha,  at  the  plough. 
His  life  chronicles  the  results  which  flowed  from  this 


During  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood Stewart  had  a business  training,  and  went  through 
strenuous  days.  Whilst  a student,  he  supported  himself 
by  tutoring.  He  was  unable  to  enter  Edinburgh  University 
until  his  twentieth  year.  In  appearance  he  was  broad- 
shouldered  and  upright,  six  feet  two  in  height.  He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  especially 
chemistry,  botany,  and  agriculture.  He  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  magazines  on  scientific  themes  at  this  time. 
But  his  studies  never  quenched  his  missionary  zeal,  and  he 
inspired  his  friends.  He  could  never  turn  his  abilities  in 
one  direction  only,  and  consequently  did  not  take  the  high 
place  he  might  have  done.  He  would  not  follow  the 
trodden  ways  of  men,  but  struck  out  a path  for  himself. 
After  two  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  he  removed,  for  tutoring 
purposes,  to  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  first  graduated  in  Arts. 
At  the  same  time  he  “ graduated  in  the  larger  university  of 
the  world  and  life.” 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  study  Divinity  at  New 
College.  At  this  time  another  impulse  came  to  him. 
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through  reading  Livingstone’s  travels.  He  was  fascinated 
with  it,  and  tabulated  its  contents.  He  became  known  as 
“ Africa  Stewart,”  or  “Stewart  Africanus.”  He  formed  a 
resolve  to  plant  a Mission  in  the  districts  opened  up  by 
Livingstone.  Thinking  of  the  mill-workers  in  England, 
suffering  through  the  cotton  famine  caused  by  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  he  pictured  a remedy  in  the  shape  of 
plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shird,  and 
he  determined  to  visit  these  regions.  But  first  he  formed 
a committee  of  eighteen  influential  men,  with  a view  to 
turning  to  practical  account  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone. 
He  raised  much  money,  sold  all  his  belongings,  and  devoted 
the  whole  to  this  enterprise.  These  efforts  occupied  a 
year,  and  meanwhile  he  carried  on  medical  studies  in 
order  to  equip  himself  more  fully.  He  kept  a journal  at 
this  time,  and  affixed  to  it  the  motto — 

“Prudence  leans  to  the  other  side, 

But  deeds  condemned  by  Prudence  oft  have  sped.” 

His  plans  ripened  so  that  he  was  able  to  start  on  July  6th, 
1861. 

Now  at  this  time  Livingstone  was  British  Consul- 
General  in  the  Zambesi  district,  and  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  explore  Central  Africa,  with  a view  to 
suppress  slavery,  and  develop  the  country.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone was  on  the  point  of  rejoining  her  husband,  and  asked 
Stewart  to  escort  her.  They  arrived  at  Capetown  13th 
August,  1861,  and  had  to  wait  three  months  before  pro- 
ceeding up  the  east  coast.  Stewart  found  his  project  was 
regarded  as  a wild  goose  chase,  and  all  sorts  of  discourage- 
ments were  thrown  in  his  way.  He  felt  the  loneliness  of 
the  situation,  and  resorted  to  the  Bible  for  a verse  to 
fortify  himself,  and  read,  “ Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 
trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.”  Some- 
times he  was  appalled  at  his  own  audacity  in  the  venture. 
But  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was,  “ I must  do  my 
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work  without  minding  what  any  one  says.”  At  length  the 
start  was  made,  and  they  arrived  at  Mozambique  on  the 
8th  January.  The  rumours  questioning  his  personal 
motives  preyed  on  his  mind.  One  day  he  was  walking 
along  the  beach  weak,  weary,  and  dispirited,  and  wondered 
at  the  position  he  had  got  himself  into.  To  make  it  worse 
all  the  missionaries  he  met  with  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
discouragements.  He  was  bound  to  fail,  they  said,  and 
probably  would  die.  But  so  fixed  was  his  determination 
to  reach  Livingstone  that  if  a passage  had  been  denied 
him  he  was  ready  to  walk  all  the  way  on  foot,  a distance  of 
about  nine  hundred  miles.  “ The  strong  man  and  the 
waterfall  channel  their  own  path.” 

On  February  xst  his  misgivings  came  to  an  end  with 
the  arrival  at  Mozambique  of  Livingstone  himself.  Stewart 
saw  him  and  identified  him  in  the  distance.  The  white 
trousers,  frock  coat,  and  naval  cap,  were  unmistakable. 
They  were  introduced.  “ I am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr. 
Stewart,”  said  Livingstone.  “ Thank  you,  doctor,”  was  all 
his  reply.  Those  nine  sweet  words  of  welcome  banished 
his  qualms  and  made  up  for  his  discouragements. 

Stewart  spent  four  months  at  Shupanga,  Livingstone’s 
headquarters  on  the  Zambesi.  Frequent  attacks  of  fever 
depressed  his  spirits,  but  no  thought  ever  crossed  his 
mind  of  abandoning  the  scheme.  He  was  present  when 
Mrs.  Livingstone  died,  in  April,  1862.  We  learn  from  him 
that  the  man  who  had  faced  so  many  deaths  and  braved  so 
many  dangers  utterly  broke  down,  weeping  like  a child. 
He  asked  Stewart  to  commend  her  soul  to  God ; so  they 
knelt  down,  Dr.  Kirk  being  with  them,  and  prayed 
fervently  to  him  who  is  the  one  refuge  in  all  times  of  need. 
Thus  died  Livingstone’s  wife  and  Moffat’s  daughter,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a gigantic  baobab  tree, 
truly  a fitting  spot. 

Livingstone’s  and  Stewart’s  ways  now  parted,  owing  to 
their  different  objectives.  Livingstone  was  bound  for  the 
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Rovuma,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  would  have  delayed 
Stewart  a year.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  push  on  into 
the  interior.  He  learned  to  travel  with  the  minimum  of 
baggage — a piece  of  soap,  a towel,  and  a comb.  On  the 
way  he  visited  Bishop  Mackenzie’s  grave.  Part  of  his 
journey  he  had  as  a companion  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sities’ Mission.  On  foot  he  thus  explored  the  highlands  of 
the  lake  region  on  both  banks  of  the  Shir^.  Every  night 
the  natives  gathered  round  the  camp  fire  and  he  spoke  to 
them  of  Jesus  Christ,  a name  never  heard  by  them  before. 
The  outline  of  his  talk  to  them  usually  was — God,  sin,  and 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  whole  of  that  country,  and  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  a distance  of  six 
hundred  miles,  no  trace  of  a Christian  Mission,  or  even  of  a 
white  man  was  to  be  found. 

He  had  many  adventures  on  this  journey.  For  instance, 
one  night  whilst  sleeping  on  the  banks  of  the  Shire,  he 
awoke  to  find  a large  python  lying  coiled  up  upon  him. 
He  seized  his  gun  and  the  reptile  moved  off.  Another 
time  his  canoe  upset  and  he  got  entangled  in  the  ropes. 
Help  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  him. 

This  tour  occupied  three  months.  He  returned  to 
Shupanga,  and  then  set  out  to  explore  the  Zambesi,  examin- 
ing both  sides  of  the  river.  He  was  convinced  that  any 
future  Mission  should  be  established  northwards  on  the 
Shire,  and  not  on  the  Zambesi.  This  conviction  settled  the 
sites  of  the  Livingstonia  and  the  Blantyre  Missions  that 
were  to  be. 

He  arrived  back  at  Shupanga  on  January  1st,  1863. 
A month  later  he  started  homewards.  In  February  after 
vexatious  delays  he  reached  Quilimane,  where  we  get  a 
vivid  picture  of  him  from  his  journal.  He  was  in  a canoe 
with  six  native  rowers ; clad  in  honourable  rags  ; soaked 
by  four  days  of  tropical  rain  ; all  his  blankets  dripping ; all 
his  firewood  damp;  no  clothes,  and  few  goods  of  any 
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value ; less  than  ^5  in  his  pocket ; and  half  dead  with 
fever.  When  he  arrived  at  Quilimane  in  this  plight  he 
could  hardly  walk,  and  was  not  sure  of  any  shelter.  During 
six  weary  weeks,  remote  and  friendless,  he  walked  daily 
down  to  the  beach  and  looked  out  for  a ship.  At  last  he 
got  off  in  a little  Indian  vessel  and  reached  Mozambique 
where  he  had  to  wait  another  six  weeks.  When  eventually 
he  reached  Scotland  he  had  been  away  two  and  a half 
years.  He  had  not  expected  or  received  any  salary.  In 
fact  out  of  his  patrimony  he  had  borne  one  quarter  of  the 
expense  of  the  expedition. 

The  country  through  which  Stewart  had  been  travelling 
in  such  primitive  fashion  is  now  the  flourishing  region 
known  as  the  Protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa.  An 
article  in  the  Scotsman , 18th  May,  1899,  describing  the 
Protectorate  says  : “ To  two  men  is  that  due,  in  the  first 
instance  to  David  Livingstone,  and  to  Dr.  James  Stewart.”  * 
It  is  indeed  a matter  of  history  that  Lord  Salisbury  decided 
to  form  the  Protectorate  in  consequence  of  information 
supplied  to  him  at  his  own  request  by  the  Scotch  Missions 
in  Central  Africa. 

To  return  to  Stewart.  The  need  of  such  a Mission  as 
that  projected  by  him  is  shown  from  a letter  which  Living- 
stone sent  home  supporting  the  scheme.  “ Nineteen 
thousand  slaves,”  he  wrote,  “pass  annually  through  the 
Custom  House  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  chief  portion  of  them 
comes  from  Lake  Nyasa.  ...  It  is  only  by  Christian 
Missions  and  example  that  the  evil  can  be  thoroughly 
rooted  out.  . . . Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  been  specially 
raised  up  for  this  work,  and  specially  well  adapted  for 
it.”  t 

II 

We  have  been  to  Africa  with  Stewart  as  the  companion 

* Quoted  in  “ Stewart  of  Lovedale,”  p.  79,  footnote, 
f Ibid.,  p.  85, 
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of  Livingstone  and  as  the  explorer.  We  must  now  follow 
him  thither  as  the  Principal  of  Lovedale  in  1867.  Whilst 
at  home  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  a shipbuilder  in 
Scotland,  Miss  Stephen,  who  survives  him.  The  institution 
known  all  over  the  world  as  Lovedale  is  named  after 
Dr.  Love,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of 
Missions  to  the  heathen.  It  lies  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Cape  Colony,  and  borders  upon  Kaffraria.  Many  times 
during  the  nine  Kaffir  Wars  was  it  desolated,  and  its  class- 
rooms turned  into  barrack-rooms.  The  site  was  originally 
barren  veld.  But,  as  Darwin  says,  “ the  presence  of  the 
missionary  is  the  wand  of  the  magician,”  * and  this  wilder- 
ness soon  became  a garden. 

The  foundation  of  the  Lovedale  Missionary  Institution 
was  in  1841,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Govan.  A 
Mission  had  been  started  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
’twenties,  and  Lovedale  was  a development  of  it.  Govan 
began  with  only  eleven  natives.  Among  them  was  a herd- 
boy  who  came  clad  in  sheepskin.  This  lad  eventually 
received  a university  education  at  Glasgow,  and  was  the 
first  translator  into  Kaffir  of  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
Beginning  as  a tiny  boarding  school,  Lovedale  developed 
into  a huge  educational,  industrial,  medical  and  normal 
training  establishment.  Although  intended  for  natives, 
whites  can  associate  themselves  with  the  blacks  if  they 
choose,  and  they  have  done  so  ever  since  the  start.  This 
marks  a new,  and  a very  bold  departure  in  South  Africa 
where  the  colour  line  dividing  the  races  is  so  marked. 

To  this  institution  Stewart  went  in  1867,  expressly 
stipulating  that  if  a Mission  were  planted  in  Nyasaland  he 
should  be  free  to  join  it.  For  the  first  three  years  he  was 
associated  with  Govan  in  the  work,  but  in  1870  Govan 
retired  and  Stewart  assumed  sole  charge,  to  mould  it  on  his 
own  lines.  His  method  was  to  instruct  the  native  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  His  ambition  soared  to  “an 
* Quoted  in  “ Stewart  of  Lovedale,”  p.  103. 
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inter-tribal,  inter-state,  and  inter-church  university.”  He 
lived  to  see  his  idea  accepted  by  many  leading  statesmen, 
such  as  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Lord  Milner,  and  adopted  by 
Missions  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Another  feature  was  the 
training  of  native  girls  for  domestic  work. 

The  institution  called  Blythswood  was  founded  in  1877 
on  the  same  plan.  The  Fingos  dwelling  a few  miles  away 
saw  Lovedale,  and  they  longed  for  a place  like  that  for  them- 
selves. Accordingly  in  1873  they  applied  to  Stewart  for 
what  they  termed  a “ child  of  Lovedale.”  Stewart  visited 
them,  and  with  Scotch  shrewdness  promised  to  help  if  they 
raised  ^rooo  amongst  themselves  as  a proof  of  their 
sincerity  ! The  sequel  of  the  story  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  in  the  annals  of  Missions.  In  about 
five  months  after  this  challenge  Stewart  received  a message 
from  the  Fingos  : “ Come  up,  the  money  is  ready.”  He 
went  up,  and  a great  meeting  on  the  veld  took  place — 
men,  women,  children,  and  missionaries.  No  building 
was  large  enough  to  hold  them  all.  There  on  a deal 
table  in  the  midst  lay  a shining  heap  of  silver,  ^1450. 
Said  a native  orator : “ There  are  the  stones,  now  build.” 
Stewart  drove  off  to  King  William’s  Town  with  that  silver 
tied  in  a sack  behind  his  cart.  “ The  silver  was  heavy,  but 
my  heart  was  light.”  * 


III 

We  have  followed  the  career  of  Stewart  first  as  the 
companion  of  Livingstone  and  the  independent  explorer, 
secondly  as  the  Principal  of  Lovedale,  and  we  must 
now  go  back  with  him  to  Nyasaland  as  the  founder  of 
Livingstonia. 

In  1874,  a^ter  being  eight  years  at  Lovedale,  he  went 
home  to  raise  funds  for  Blythswood  and  Lovedale.  He 

* Stewart  tells  the  whole  thrilling  tale  in  “Dawn  in  the  Dark 
Continent,”  pp,  196-207. 
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arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  burial  of  Livingstone’s 
body  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  hour  seemed  to  have 
struck  to  re-open  the  question  of  a Central  African  Mission  ; 
and  the  man  to  do  it  had  arrived  on  the  scenes.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  come  home  just  for  such  a time  as  that. 
He  set  the  idea  going,  and  proposed  as  the  name — 
Livingstonia.  He  consulted  with  some  friends  in 
Scotland  throughout  a whole  summer  night,  and  when 
daylight  dawned  their  minds  were  made  up.  Stewart 
brought  the  matter  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  in  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  that  the  name  Livingstonia  was  first  used  in  public. 
Money  up  to  the  amount  of  ^20,000  came  in  freely,  and 
in  May,  1875,  the  first  party  started  for  Nyasaland.  Affairs 
in  Lovedale  prevented  Stewart  from  conducting  this  party 
in  person.  It  was  led  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.,  whose 
services  were  lent  by  the  Admiralty  for  two  years.  It 
comprised  Dr.  Laws,  four  artisan  missionaries,  and  Mr.  H. 
Henderson,  a representative  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
They  took  with  them  in  sections  the  “ Ilala,”  a small  steamer 
named  after  the  place  where  Livingstone  died.  Stewart 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition,  selected  the 
men,  drew  up  regulations  for  their  guidance,  and  made 
himself  financially  responsible. 

When  they  arrived  in  Africa  they  found  the  natives 
prepared  to  welcome  them.  Livingstone  had  passed  that 
way  before  them,  and  they  learnt  that  the  native  name  for 
the  British  was,  “ that  tribe  which  loves  the  black  man.”  On 
October  12th,  1875,  the  “Ilala”  entered  Lake  Nyasa. 
It  was  a historic  moment  for  that  part  of  Africa.  All  hands 
assembled  on  deck  and  they  sang,  “ All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell.” 

In  the  summer  of  1876  Stewart  was  at  liberty  to  join 
the  expedition,  and  started  for  Livingstonia  with  seventeen 
Europeans  and  four  natives.  He  took  charge  of  the  Mission 
for  fifteen  months.  He  and  Dr.  Laws  explored  the  lake, 
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and  were  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  its  northern 
shores.  He  conceived  the  idea'  of  stores  at  the  principal 
Mission  stations,  which  has  developed  into  “ The  African 
Lakes  Corporation,  Ltd.”  a firm  which  has  helped  to  civilize 
the  country,  and  has  proved  commercially  a great  success. 

About  this  time  a Mission  was  started  by  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  at  Blantyre,  situated  in  the  Shir^  hills, 
and  named  after  Livingstone’s  birthplace.  Stewart  and 
Dr.  Laws  went  for  three  months  to  assist  in  the  founding  of 
it.  At  the  end  of  1877,  Stewart  returned  toLovedale. 

During  the  next  fourteen  years  the  consolidation  of  the 
work  at  Lovedale  went  on  apace  when,  in  1891,  Stewart  was 
needed  as  the  leader  of  the  first  party  of  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries to  East  Africa.  In  August  that  year  he  set  out 
for  Mombasa,  and  travelled  thence  through  jungle  and 
through  the  Taro  desert  two  hundred  miles  to  Kibwesi, 
where  the  site  was  selected.  It  has  since  been  removed  to 
Kikuyu,  where  it  flourishes  at  the  present  day.  Stewart 
remained  but  a short  time.  He  helped  the  workers  on  to 
their  feet  and  then  left  them  to  walk  alone.  These  were 
his  parting  words  of  advice  to  them : “ Walk  humbly, 
patiently,  perseveringly,  mindful  of  what  it  is  that  alone  will 
give  satisfaction  at  the  end  of  life.  Strive  to  be  a trusted 
man  rather  than  a popular  man.  Keep  up  the  forms  of  a 
religious  life  even  if  you  do  it  alone.” 

IV 

It  remains  for  us  to  take  a parting  look  at  Stewart  as  a 
man.  He  was  pre-eminently  a missionary,  but  a broad- 
minded one.  To  him  all  Missions  were  really  one,  in  fact 
as  his  biographer  remarks,  “ all  home  and  foreign  Missions 
are  home  to  the  Christian  mind,  while  both  are  foreign  to 
the  secular  mind.”  * He  was  a hopeful  missionary.  He 
could  recognize  “ God’s  image  as  readily  in  ebony  as  in 
* Dr.  Wells  in  “ Stewart  of  Lovedale,”  p.  173. 
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ivory.”  * And  in  his  methods  he  was  individualistic,  caring 
for  the  unit  as;  well  as  for  the  aggregate  of  his  flock.  No 
detail  was  insignificant,  no  work  was  beneath  him  : “ God 
and  his  own  conscience  were  theatre  and  spectators 
enough.”  f 

The  industrial  side  of  his  scheme  is  the  one  for  which 
Lovedale  is  best  known.  He  believed  that  work  was  the 
portion  of  every  son  of  Adam.  His  own  call  came  to  him 
between  the  stilts  of  the  plough,  and  he  always  had  a love 
for  manual  labour.  All  branches  of  industrial  training 
were  open  to  the  natives  of  Lovedale — waggon-making, 
machinery  worked  by  steam,  printing,  and  bookbinding. 

Further,  he  was  a pioneer  in  medical  Missions,  being 
himself  a qualified  doctor.  By  day  and  night  he  was  at  the 
call  of  the  sick.  Once  he  travelled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  over  a rough  road  to  visit  a poor  black  woman. 
Another  time  he  was  called  to  attend  a European  child  of 
four,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a snake  in  several  places,  in 
forehead,  leg,  and  hands.  Stewart  went  and  stayed  all 
night ; and  although  it  was  outside  his  own  sphere  of  work, 
and  he  had  a wife  and  children  of  his  own,  he  let  no 
consideration  come  between  him  and  the  saving  of  the 
child’s  life.  He  sucked  every  one  of  the  wounds.  The 
snake  was  a puff-adder,  and  the  wounds  were  venomous. 
Next  morning  the  child  was  sitting  up  in  bed  at  play,  and 
by  a pleasing  sequel,  lived  to  become  his  preserver’s  son- 
in-law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Stewart  was  a man  of  the 
loftiest  integrity.  One  instance  will  stand  for  volumes. 
It  was  in  the  East  African  expedition  referred  to  above. 
Stewart  rode  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  horseback. 
When  he  returned,  he  sold  the  horse  to  a gentleman  in 
Mombasa.  On  his  way  home,  he  learnt  that  the  horse 
had  died.  He  at  once  wrote  to  the  purchaser,  and  insisted 
on  returning  the  price  of  the  horse  (300  rupees,  £20). 

* “Stewart  of  Lovedale,”  p.  176.  f Ibid,,  p.  183. 
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Stewart  was  a leading  authority  on  the  native,  and  gave 
evidence  before  the  South  African  Native  Affairs’  Commis- 
sion. He  presided  as  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  in 
1899.  He  was  also  an  author  and  a lecturer.  Natives, 
like  soldiers,  have  a way  of  hitting  off  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  those  they  love  in  a nick-name.  Stewart’s 
was  “ Somgzada,”  the  “ long-strider,”  the  man  of  energy 
and  action. 

On  the  evening  of  December  21st,  1905,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  departed  this  life 
in  his  75th  year.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Christmas 
Day.  A great  throng,  representing  all  denominations  in 
South  Africa,  assembled  around  the  grave  on  Sandili’s  Kop, 
close  to  Lovedale.  The  text  chosen  for  the  occasion  was 
II.  Samuel  iii.  38.  The  only  inscription  on  the  grave  is 
three  words: 

“JAMES  STEWART,  MISSIONARY.” 


PART  II 

EAST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AN  APOSTLE  TO  EAST-CENTRAL  AFRICA. — CHARLES 
FREDERICK  MACKENZIE 


“ If  I had  a thousand  lives  to  live  Africa  should  have  them  alii1' — 

Bishop  Mackenzie. 
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II.  The  Missionary  Call. 

Influences’: 

A friend’s  appeal. 

Henry  Martyn’s  Life. 

Bishop  Selwyn’s  sermons. 

III.  The  Pioneer  Expedition. 

Livingstone’s  speech  at  Cambridge,  1857. 
The  “ Great  Zambesi  Meeting,”  1859. 
The  consecration  at  Capetown,  1861. 

The  thirteen  months’  episcopate,  1861-62. 

IV.  The  Sad  Ending. 

The  grave  on  the  Shire,  1868. 

V.  The  Sequel. 


IN  i860  a party  of  half  a dozen  pioneers  set  out  to  plant 
the  Cross  'of  Christ  in  East-Central  Africa.  Three 
years  later  two  survivors  returned,  having  no  doubt 
accomplished  their  task,  but  in  a manner  strangely  different 
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from  their  expectations.  Across  had  indeed  been  planted, 
but  not  by  them.  It  was  a memorial  cross,  planted  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  to  mark  the  spot  where  their  leader  lay  buried. 
Charles  Frederick  Mackenzie  was  the  name  cut  upon  it. 
He  was  allowed  just  to  breathe  the  name  of  Jesus  to  the 
heathen,  and  then  he  was  removed  from  his  work.  But 
the  influence  of  the  first  missionary  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  modern  times  did  not  end  there.  From  that 
lonely  grave  on  the  Shird  he  is  speaking  still.  Let  us  in 
this  chapter  follow  him  thither  step  by  step. 

I 

Charles  Mackenzie  was  born  of  Scottish  parentage,  in 
1825.  As  a schoolboy,  though  he  was  far  more  of  a student 
than  an  athlete,  he  was  no  mere  bookworm.  In  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  games  which 
develop  character  and  physique,  but  we  are  not  told  that 
he  ever  excelled  at  them.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke,  who  was 
one  of  his  masters,  in  after  years  recalled  him  making 
vigorous  rushes  at  football,  working  hard  in  the  fives 
court,  and  always  forming  one  of  every  party  of  bathers. 
It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  these  details,  because  “ the 
boy  is  the  father  of  the  man.” 

In  1844  he  became  a Pensioner  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Shortly  afterwards  he  migrated  as  a Scholar 
to  Caius  College.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was  exceed- 
ingly popular.  He  worked  hard,  and  made  many  friends. 
He  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
University  life,  but  he  found  time  for  active  religious  work. 
He  was  given  the  Victoria  Asylum  to  visit,  with  an  occasional 
service  to  conduct.  We  have  a record  of  his  first  attempt 
at  speaking.  It  reminds  us  of  Livingstone’s  early  effort, 
which  ended  so  disastrously. 

He  wrote  a full  account  of  it  to  one  of  his  sisters : 
" After  having  been  up  once  without  and  once  with  my 
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Bible  in  my  pocket  I went  up  last  Sunday  at  two.  It  was 
so  new  a position,  and  I could  not  fancy  that  anything  that 
I could  say  would  be  of  any  use.  I had  spent  some  hours 
in  preparation,  and  when  I got  there,  though  the  number 
was  small,  yet  I got  quite  red  in  the  face,  and  after  reading 
the  chapter  (St.  John  xiv.),  I went  over  it  again,  throwing 
in  a few  remarks  when  I could.  Then  we  knelt  down,  and 
read  some  of  the  collects  from  the  Prayer-book.  On  the 
whole,  I should  have  been  perfectly  miserable  if  I had  not 
remembered  that,  lame  as  it  was,  it  was  better  than  nothing, 
and  that  if  I had  not  gone  no  one  else  would ; so  that  I 
was  not  standing  in  any  one’s  way.” 

Now,  in  these  last  words  we  have  the  key  to  the 
character  of  Mackenzie.  “ 1 was  not  standing  i?i  any  one's 
way."  His  ambition  was  always  to  be  doing  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  left  undone.  “ If  I had  not  gone  no 
one  else  wozildd 

At  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  course,  when  the 
class  list  of  the  mathematical  tripos  was  published, 
Mackenzie  appeared  on  it  as  Second  Wrangler.  That 
year  the  500th  anniversary  of  Caius  was  held.  The  health 
of  the  nine  Wranglers  from  that  college  was  proposed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  It  fell  to  Mackenzie  to  reply. 
His  speech  brought  down  thunders  of  applause,  though  his 
wit  was  unpremeditated.  He  said : “ The  Bishop  has 
spoken  of  my  fellows  and  myself  in  terms  far  too  flattering. 
We  do  not  deserve  the  praise  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
award  us.  For  we  have  only  done  what  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances  ” — the  remainder  was  lost  in  the  torrent  of 
cheers.  In  the  examination  for  Smith’s  Prizeman  Mackenzie 
was  bracketed  first,  and  the  prize  went  to  the  other  com- 
netitor,  in  accordance  with  a regulation  of  the  Founder’s 
to  meet  such  a case. 

He  then  settled  down  to  a tutorial  Fellowship  at  his 
college.  In  addition  to  the  duty  of  this  post  he  undertook 
Sunday  work  at  Haslingfield,  near  Cambridge. 
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II 

It  was  in  1853  that  his  thoughts  first  turned  towards 
the  mission-field.  His  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jackson,  who 
was  working  at  Delhi,  applied  to  him  for  a colleague.  At 
first  he  thought  of  going  himself,  but  the  idea  was  soon  put 
aside.  One  day  he  had  a chat  with  Jackson  about  the 
prospects  of  the  field  and  its  openings.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  conversation  to  his  sister,  in  a letter  which 
has  been  preserved. 

“ After  he  left  me  I read  a bit  of  Henry  Martyn’s  Life, 
before  he  left  England  ; and  I determined  for  the  first  time, 
and  prayed  God  to  help  me,  to  think  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  to  do  it.  I thought  chiefly  of  the  command,  * Go 
and  baptize  all  nations,’  and  how  some  one  ought  to  go : 
and  I thought  how  in  another  world  one  would  look  back 
and  rejoice  at  having  seized  this  opportunity  of  taking  the 
good  news  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  never  heard  it, 
but  for  whom  Christ  died  as  well  as  for  us.  I thought  of 
the  Saviour  sitting  in  Heaven  and  looking  down  upon  this 
world,  and  seeing  us  who  have  the  news  selfishly  keeping 
it  to  ourselves,  and  only  one  or  two,  or  eight  or  ten,  going 
out  in  the  year  to  preach  to  His  other  sheep,  who  must  be 
brought,  that  there  may  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  . . . 
So  I determined  to  sleep  upon  it;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  I thought  about  it,  the  more  I thought  the  more 
clear  I got.  I thought  of  my  duties  here,  and  how  I had 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  them  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  anything  else.  I thought,  too,  of  what  I have 
considered  the  qualifications  for  usefulness  in  Cambridge, 
namely  my  good  degree,  and  the  way  people  do  not  dislike 
me : but  then  I thought  these  things  will  not  be  lost.  . . . 
I am  now  28,  and  it  is  high  time  I was  doing  something. 

“ I took  a long  walk  that  day,"  he  continues,  “ and 
thought  it  well  over,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  God 
would  approve  of  the  change,  that  Christ  would  approve, 
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and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  help  me  in  it.  I thought 
my  dear  mother  would  have  smiled  through  her  tears  at 
the  plan  if  she  had  lived.  . . . And  all  that  I have  had  to 
think  of  these  last  few  days  has  been  whether  there  was 
anything  in  my  own  case  that  should  prevent  me  from 
going.  And  I freely  confess  I see  nothing  except  my  own 
unfitness.  I am  rather  afraid  of  my  own  instability  and 
want  of  method  and  perseverance — of  their  injuring  the 
cause  I am  going  to  undertake.  But  I do  trust  that  if  I go 
forth  boldly  trusting  in  God,  He  will  not  fail  to  help  me.” 

Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mackenzie, 
describes  the  above  letter,  of  which  only  extracts  are  here 
given,  as  one  of  the  most  touching  compositions  he  has 
ever  seen.  He  points  out  the  writer’s  honesty — unwilling 
to  ask  any  one  to  do  what  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  himself ; 
his  humility — ready  to  go  as  second  in  command  to  a man 
three  years  his  junior;  his  modesty — seeing  no  objection 
but  his  own  unworthiness ; and  the  argument  which  was  the 
ground  of  all  his  subsequent  course  of  action — “ no  one 
else  will  go  so  I will.” 

The  result,  however,  was  that  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends  he  decided  not  to  offer  himself  for  Delhi,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  to  go  abroad  on  a future  occasion. 
Thus  he  essayed  to  go  to  India,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
suffered  him  not,  having  work  for  him  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  see. 

In  November,  1854,  the  missionary  zeal  in  Cambridge 
was  kindled  into  a white  heat  by  the  return  from  New 
Zealand  of  Bishop  G.  A.  Selwyn,  whom  the  present  Master 
of  Trinity  has  lately  described  as  “ the  ideal  of  the  public 
school  man,  noble  in  appearance,  noble  in  physique,  noble 
in  manner,  combining  the  greatness  of  an  athlete  and  a 
man  of  society  with  the  self-devotion  of  the  Christian 
saint.”  * Selwyn  was  Select  Preacher  at  Cambridge  that 

* The  Master  of  Trinity  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  great  Livingstone 
meeting,  held  at  Cambridge  December  4th,  1907. 
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year,  and  took  as  his  subject,  “ The  Work  of  Christ  in  the 
World.”  One  of  his  most  interested  listeners  was  Mackenzie, 
who,  only  a short  while  before,  had  received  an  offer  from 
Bishop  Colenso  to  go  out  with  him  to  Natal  as  Archdeacon. 
This  post  he  had  for  the  time  being  declined,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  family.  He  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  objections  must  not  be  allowed  to  keep  him 
back.  For  this  resolve  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Selwyn  were 
largely  responsible.  Thus  he  writes  to  his  sister : “ He 
revived  in  me  the  conviction  that  a man’s  going  from  home 
is  like  a branch  being  cut  from  a tree  to  be  planted  some- 
where else,  and  soon  no  gap  will  be  seen.  ...  I do  trust 
that  what  I have  done  is  according  to  the  will  of  my 
heavenly  Master.” 

The  way  being  clear  now,  to  Natal  he  went.  Not  India 
but  Africa  was  destined  to  be  the  field  of  his  labours  hence- 
forth. This,  it  should  be  mentioned,  was  before  the  time 
when  the  Colenso  schism,  described  above  in  the  chapter 
on  Bishop  Gray,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  South  Africa. 

Before  he  parted  from  his  Cambridge  friends  he 
addressed  them  in  his  college  chapel  on  the  words : “ Ye 
know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  He 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor.”  No  doubt 
there  were  some  who  felt  that  his  proper  sphere  was  the 
post  he  was  quitting.  But  the  heavenly  vision  had  been 
seen,  and  obey  it  he  must. 

“ I hear  a voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  bids  me  not  to  stay ; 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 

Which  beckons  me  away.” 

On  7th  March,  1855,  he  embarked  with  his  sister  from 
Liverpool,  for  Natal,  where  he  remained  three  years.  His 
work  there  was  partly  missionary,  and  partly  colonial. 

When,  in  1859,  he  returned  to  England,  an  uncertainty  as 
to  his  future  plans  was  hanging  over  him.  It  was  under 
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discussion  whether  he  would  return  to  Natal  as  Archdeacon, 
or  as  the  head  of  a proposed  Mission  to  Zululand.  It  had 
been  against  his  own  judgment  that  he  went  home  at  all. 
But  circumstances  were  about  to  arise  which  showed  Who 
it  was  that  brought  him  home  at  this  particular  time. 

Ill 

In  1857,  Livingstone  had  published  his  “Missionary 
Travels  in  South  Africa.”  In  December  of  that  year  he 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge.  Dr. 
Philpott,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester  but  at  this  time 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  took  the  chair.  Living- 
stone’s reception  was  enthusiastic.  He  told  a plain 
unvarnished  story  of  his  life  in  Africa  as  a missionary,  of 
his  expedition  to  Loanda  as  an  explorer,  of  the  native 
habits  and  customs,  of  the  prospect  of  opening  Africa  for 
commerce  and  the  Gospel.  He  closed  his  speech  with  an 
allusion  to  the  joy  of  the  work,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the 
University. 

“ People  talk,”  he  said,  “ of  the  sacrifice  I have  "made  in 
spending  so  much  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can  that  be  called 
a sacrifice  which  is  simply  paid  back  as  a small  part  of  a 
great  debt  owing  to  our  God,  which  we  can  never  repay? 
Is  that  a sacrifice  which  brings  its  own  best  reward  in 
healthful  activity,  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  peace  of 
mind,  and  a bright  hope  of  a glorious  destiny  hereafter  ? — 
Away  with  the  word  in  such  a view,  and  with  such  a 
thought ! It  is  emphatically  no  sacrifice.  Say  rather  it  is  a 
privilege.” 

And  then  came  the  closing  appeal.  “ I beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  Africa  ; I know  that  in  a few  years  I shall 
be  cut  off  in  that  country  which  is  now  open  ; do  not  let  it 
be  shut  again  ! I go  back  to  Africa  to  try  to  make  an  open 
path  for  commerce  and  Christianity ; do  you  carry  out  the 
work  which  I have  begun.  I leave  it  with  you  ! ” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  looked  up  to  the  galleries, 
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crowded  with  undergraduates,  and  seemed  to  imply  that 
with  them  the  future  rested.  It  is  a truism  to  observe  that 
great  events  turn  on  little.  None  the  less  this  speech  is 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to 
Central  Africa.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  introduction 
of  Livingstone  to  Cambridge  was  due  to  a humble  curate 
in  that  town,  the  Rev.  VV.  Monk. 

Two  years  later,  in  November  1859,  the  “Great 
Zambesi  Meeting  ” was  held  in  the  same  Senate  House,  with 
a view  to  giving  practical  effect  to  the  former  meeting.  The 
speakers  included  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce)  ; the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  the  Right  Hon.  S.  H. 
Walpole;  and  Sir  George  Grey.  A full  account  of  this 
meeting,  so  momentous  for  Africa,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  chapter.*  It  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering.  As  a 
listener  in  the  gallery  sat  Archdeacon  Mackenzie.  He 
leant  over  to  a friend  and  said  : “lam  afraid  of  this  ; most 
great  works  of  the  kind  have  been  carried  on  by  one  or 
two  men  in  a quieter  way,  and  have  had  a more  humble 
beginning.” 

Little  did  Mackenzie  guess  what  was  going  to  be  the 
outcome  of  these  stirring  meetings,  the  latter  of  which  he 
viewed  with  such  misgivings.  The  ultimate  outcome  the 
distant  future  alone  can  tell ; but  the  immediate  result  was 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the  Yen.  Charles  Frederick 
Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Archdeacon  of  Pietermaritzburg,  who  is  now  in 
England,  be  invited  to  lead  the  intended  Mission.”  Thus 
the  meeting  decided  to  take  up  Livingstone’s  challenge,  and 
start  a Mission  in  the  region  he  had  lately  opened  and 
introduced  to  the  world’s  notice.  At  first  it  was  known  as 
the  “ Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa.” 
It  has  since  become  famous  as  the  U.M.C.A.  A week 
later  Mackenzie  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Mission, 
and  at  once  began  his  preparations  to  start.  His  party 
* Ch.  ix. 
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consisted  of  two  clergymen,  a carpenter,  an  agricultural 
labourer,  and  a lay  superintendent.  They  set  out  together 
for  Capetown ; and  another  clergyman  followed  on  after- 
wards. Thus,  that  same  Spirit,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  had  caught  up  Philip,  and  he  was  found  at 
Azotus,  now  seized  Mackenzie,  and  he  was  found  in  the 
highlands  of  East-Central  Africa.  Let  us  in  this  short 
sketch  go  with  him  thither. 

Meanwhile  a long  discussion  took  place  in  Convocation 
as  to  whether  the  leader  of  the  Mission  should  be  equipped 
with  episcopal  authority.  It  was  eventually  decided  that 
he  should  be;  so  on  January  1,  i86r,  Mackenzie  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  at  St.  George’s  cathedral,  Capetown,  by 
Bishop  Gray.  Then  he  sailed  with  his  party  up  the  east 
coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 

The  scene  of  their  labours  was  to  be  the  region  south  of 
the  Lake  Nyasa,  which  had  to  be  reached  by  travelling 
first  up  the  Zambesi,  and  then  up  its  tributary  the  Shire. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  promised  to  conduct  them  to  their 
new  home.  On  February  7th  they  met  him  at  the  former 
river’s  mouth.  It  was  not,  however,  until  May  1st  that 
they  crossed  the  bar  of  that  river. 

The  story  of  their  journey  inland  is  a record  of  tedious 
delays.  To  get  their  boat  stuck  meant  three  days’  hard 
work ; and  they  were  aground  as  many  days  as  they  were 
afloat.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Kirk  shared  with  the  mis- 
sionaries all  their  discomforts  and  toils.  Mackenzie’s  hands 
became  more  like  a bargee’s  than  a Bishop’s ; they  were  sore 
with  hauling  cables  and  handling  chains.  At  one  time  they 
covered  six  or  seven  miles  in  three  weeks  ! “ On  the  other 
hand,”  writes  Mackenzie,  “ we  had  the  all- comforting  assur- 
ance that  the  work  is  not  our  own,  but  God’s;  that  we  did 
not  seek  it,  but  were  sent ; and  that  if  only  we  love  God 
all  things  will  turn  out  for  our  good.  It  is  one  of  the  pains 
attending  this  kind  of  work,  that  our  efforts  seem  to  be 
partly  wasted.  It  is  just  six  months  since  I left  England, 
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and  I have  not  yet  seen  my  work ; nor  do  I expect  to  be  on 
the  ground  for  another  month.  Well,  it  is  not  wasted ; it  is 
the  road  to  our  work.” 

13y  July  15th  they  had  reached  a point  called  Chibisa’s, 
where  they  were  to  land  and  proceed  on  foot.  Mackenzie 
himself  gives  us  a picture  of  them  in  one  of  his  letters. 
“ You  would  like  to  see  our  picturesque  appearance  on 
the  march,”  he  writes.  “Livingstone  and  his  jacket  and 
trousers  of  blue  serge,  and  his  blue  cloth  cap,  tramping 
along  with  steady  heavy  tread.  I with  trousers  of  Oxford 
grey,  and  a coat  like  a shooting  coat,  a broadbrimmed 
wide-awake  with  white  cover,  which  Livingstone  laughs  at, 
but  which  all  the  same  keeps  the  sun  off.  Then  follow 
some  thirty  natives  carrying  bundles.  My  large  red  carpet- 
bag, closely  packed,  contains  my  kit.” 

The  Bishop  gives  a further  description  of  himself : “ We 
were  all  loaded.  I had  myself,  in  my  left  hand,  a loaded 
gun,  in  my  right  the  crozier  which  they  gave  me  at  Cape- 
town, in  front  a can  of  oil,  and  behind  a bag  of  seeds. 
I thought  of  the  contrast  between  my  weapon  and  my  staff. 
I thought  also  of  the  seed  which  we  must  sow  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  oil  of  the  Spirit  which  must 
strengthen  us  in  all  we  do.” 

At  length  they  reached  Magomero,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Chibisa’s.  Here  Livingstone  left  the  party  and  they  settled 
down.  It  was  a slave-hunting  district ; and  the  inter- 
tribal feuds  amongst  the  inhabitants  further  increased  the 
difficulties  of  their  position.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
cruelty  carried  on  before  their  very  eyes  that  once  and 
again  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  oppressed.  Their  action  was  afterwards 
judged  by  Livingstone  to  have  been  a painful  necessity, 
in  the  interests  of  humanity.  But  their  chief  occupation 
during  this  period,  and  until  the  end  of  the  year,  was 
hut  building,  teaching,  and  learning  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  surroundings. 
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IV 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Mackenzie  had 
arranged  to  go  down  to  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
bring  up  two  ladies  who  had  come  out  to  join  the  Mission, 
namely,  his  own  sister,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Mission,  Mrs.  Burrup.  He  had  agreed  with  Livingstone 
to  meet  him  at  a certain  point  on  the  way  down  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year  (1862).  The  meeting  place  was 
to  be  the  river  Ruo’s  junction  with  the  Shire.  The  Bishop 
took  Burrup  with  him.  Vexatious  delays  made  them 
several  days  late  for  their  appointment.  Meanwhile 
Livingstone  had  pushed  on  to  meet  the  ladies.  Mackenzie 
resolved  to  wait  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  and  meet  the 
party  on  their  way  up.  But  an  accident  occurred  which 
prevented  them  from  carrying  out  this  intention,  and  which , 
in  fact,  cost  them  their  lives.  The  canoe  in  which  they 
were  travelling  was  upset;  and  their  bedding,  clothing,  and 
— most  disastrous  of  all — their  medicines  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  Fever  of  course  soon  prostrated  them  both,  and 
without  quinine  they  were  at  its  mercy. 

It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  these  two  men  in  the  prime  of 
health  and  vigour  thus  laid  low,  and  powerless  to  help  each 
other.  On  January  31st,  Mackenzie  succumbed,  lying  in  a 
hut  on  an  island  in  the  river.  They  carried  him  across  to 
the  land  and  buried  him  under  a tree.  Burrup,  himself 
almost  in  a dying  condition,  read  as  much  of  the  Burial 
Service  as  he  was  able.  He  wrestled  with  the  fever  for 
three  weeks  more,  and  then  he  joined  his  friend  where 
suffering  and  hardship  are  over  for  ever. 

It  was  a sad  arrival  for  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Mrs. 
Burrup,  when,  instead  of  being  met  by  husband  and  brother 
respectively,  they  were  greeted  with  the  news  of  their 
deaths.  They  returned  home,  after  visiting  the  graves  of 
their  dear  ones;  those  whose  lives  they  thought  to  make 
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more  comfortable  were  beyond  their  reach,  and  in  safer 
hands. 

A long  letter  of  Mackenzie’s  to  his  sister  has  been 
preserved.  It  was  written  at  intervals  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  concludes  with  certain  quotations 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  and  Burrup  had 
been  reading  in  the  Greek  day  by  day  on  their  journey. 
The  last  one  was  : “ How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things.  Goodbye  for  the  present 
These  are  the  last  words  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  for  here 
the  letter  abruptly  ends. 


V 

Thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  died.  Doubtless  he  was 
immortal  till  his  work  was  done,  as  also  were  three  fellow- 
workers  who  quickly  followed  him  to  the  grave.  While 
they  lived  they  dedicated  themselves  and  their  gifts  for  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  Africa.  And  now  that 
they  are  gone  their  lonely  graves  are  an  appeal,  silent  yet 
eloquent,  on  Africa’s  behalf.' 

Mackenzie’s  life  is  the  story  of  a short  episcopate.  But 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  U.M.C.A.,  Chauncy  Maples, 
held  a shorter  one  still,  being  consecrated  in  June,  1895, 
and  drowned  the  following  September.  Hannington  of  the 
C.M.S.  had  been  Bishop  sixteen  months  when  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Mwanga’s  order  in  1885 — three  months  longer 
than  Mackenzie. 

In  the  April  after  Mackenzie’s  death  Magomero  was 
abandoned,  and  when  his  successor,  Bishop  Tozer,  was 
consecrated  on  February  2nd,  1863,  he  was  given  full 
authority  to  re-establish  the  abandoned  Mission,  or  to  start 
elsewhere.  He  decided  to  remove  the  Mission  to  Zanzibar. 
The  move  was  at  first  strongly  opposed ; but  the  result  has 
fully  justified  it.  The  one  diocese  soon  grew  into  two, 
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Zanzibar  and  Likoma ; and  an  extension  in  the  direction  ot 
a new  diocese  for  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  has  now  been 
carried  out. 

The  history  of  the  Universities’  Mission  well  illustrates 
the  real  unity  of  Christian  Missions  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  realities  of  Mohammedanism  and  heathenism. 
Colonel  E.  R.  Kenyon,  R.E.,  has  pointed  out  this  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  * He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  joint  efforts  of  a Congregationalist  (Living- 
stone), and  pronounced  High  Churchmen.  He  mentions, 
too,  that  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Mission  in  1892  Dr. 
Laws  of  the  Scotch  Mission  was  one  of  the  speakers.  One 
of  his  remarks  in  this  speech  will  fitly  close  this  chapter. 
Referring  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  land  where  the 
Universities’  Mission  is  at  work,  Dr.  Laws  added  that 
Christ’s  command  was  none  the  less  clear : “ Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,”  and  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  qualify  it  with 
the  condition,  “ provided  you  can  live  comfortably.” 

* July,  1909,  “ Missions  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


Famous  Meetings  at  Cambridge:  1857,  1859,  and 
1907  * 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads. — Solomon, 

I.  The  Meeting  of  1857. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark’s  reminiscences. 

II.  The  Meeting  of  1859. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark’s  impressions. 

Vice-Chancellor's  opening  speech. 

Speeches  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P, 
Bishop  Wilberforce. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

The  Right  lion.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.P. 

III.  The  Meeting  of  1907. 

Vice-Chancellor’s  invitation. 

Speeches  by  Bishop  Talbot. 

Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter, 

Canon  Weston. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Other  Speeches. 

THE  scries  of  missionary  meetings  at  Cambridge  on 
behalf  of  Central  Africa  arei  both  interesting  and 
important,  and  deserve  a chapter  all  to  themselves.  They 
are  interesting,  because  they  show  us  how  certain  of 
England’s  greatest  men  were  aroused  to  missionary  interest 
by  one  of  England’s  humblest  men — by  Dr.  Livingstone,! 

* “ Livingstone  and  Cambridge  ” ; a record  of  three  meetings  in 
the  Senate  House,  1857,  1859,  1907.  U.M.C.A.,  1908. 

t Livingstone  personally  only  appealed  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
but  Dublin  and  Durham  joined  them  to  found  the  U.M.C.A. 
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once  the  Scottish  weaver  lad ; how  one  who  belonged  to 
neither  of  our  leading  Universities  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
both  of  them  to  thought  and  eloquence  and  action  in  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  And  they  are  important 
because  they  lit  a candle  in  Africa,  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  shall  never  be  put  out. 

Again,  they  are  interesting  because  they  show  how  the 
most  eminent  in  Church  and  State  have  regarded  Missions, 
the  basis  of  their  appeal,  and  their  suggestions  for  action.  The 
speeches  about  to  be  summarized  are  calculated  at  once  to 
answer  and  impress  the  critic,  and  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the 
enthusiast  to  an  even  whiter  heat.  They  should  be  studied 
and  weighed  in  their  published  form,  sentence  by  sentence. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  now  is  to  single  out  a burning 
thought  here,  and  a striking  illustration  or  comparison 
there. 

Further,  these  meetings  give  us  a living  picture  of  living 
men,  i.e.,  of  men  who  will  always  live,  and  who  to  many 
are  names  only. 

I 

The  first  of  the  series  was  Dr.  Livingstone’s  speech  in 
the  Senate  House,  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  on 
December  4th,  1857.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  the  Registrary  of 
the  University,  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  gave  an 
account  of  his  reminiscences  of  it  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
He  said  he  well  remembered  how,  on  the  day  before,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  had  issued  a notice  to  the  effect  “ that 
Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  will  lecture  before  the 
University  in  the  Senate  House,  to-morrow,  Friday,  at  2 
o’clock.”  It  was  an  unusual  departure  at  Cambridge  to 
use  the  Senate  House  for  such  an  object.  Mr.  Clark  went 
on: 

“ The  successful  accomplishment  of  any  difficult  and 
dangerous  task  is  always  certain  to  attract  attention,  and  I 
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think  that  we  hastened  to  the  Senate  House  because  we 
wanted  to  see  the  man  who  had  crossed  Africa  from  coast 
to  coast,  mainly  on  foot.  The  building  was  fulL  At  the 
west  end,  behind  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  seat,  was  a large  map 
or  diagram  of  Africa,  with  Livingstone’s  route  marked  on  it. 
Presently  he  appeared,  in  company  with  the  veteran 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Whewell,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  In  marked  contrast  to  them  we  saw  a man  of 
moderate  height,  very  plainly  dressed,  his  face  tanned  to  a 
dark  brown  by  long  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  and 
furrowed  by  deep  lines  which  spoke  of  anxiety,  hard- 
ships, and  disease  endured  and  overcome.  . . . We  all 
felt  that  we  were  about  to  hear  a wonderful  narrative 
of  personal  experiences,  and  that  every  word  would 
be  true.  The  lecture  that  followed  when  the  cheers  had 
subsided  enough  to  allow  him  to  begin  was  not  a lecture  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  It  was  a series  of  notes 
on  the  physical  features  of  Africa,  on  its  inhabitants,  on 
their  languages,  on  the  way  to  deal  with  them,  and  on  the 
open  path  for  commerce  and  Christianity  which  he  had 
himself  been  permitted  to  make.  His  language,  for  which 
he  apologized  on  the  ground  that  he  had  spoken  the  native 
languages  of  Africa  for  seventeen  years,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  almost  forgotten  his  own,  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  used  short,  jerky  sentences,  expressive  of 
thoughts  which  he  could  not  arrange  in  set  periods,  but 
which  he  did  not  wish  his  hearers  to  lose.  But  the  most 
carefully  ordered  speech  would  have  been  far  less  effective, 
and  when  he  suddenly  shouted,  ‘ Do  you  carry  out  the 
work  which  I have  begun.  I leave  it  with  you,’  and  sat 
down,  there  was  a silence  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  came 
a great  explosion  of  cheering — which  may  have  been 
equalled  on  other  occasions  in  this  building,  but  assuredly 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

“ Then  Professor  Sedgwick  arose.  I seem  to  see  him 
now,  after  a lapse  of  fifty  years,  clad  in  great-coat,  and 
many  wrappers,  and  a black  velvet  skull-cap  on  his  head. 
. . . Turning  to  the  audience,  he  bade  them  not  only 
thank  Dr.  Livingstone  heartily  for  what  he  had  said,  but 
carry  forward  the  work  which  he  had  so  auspiciously  begun. 
Sedgwick  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  University,  and 
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would  have  been  cheered  by  the  undergraduates  whatever 
he  might  say  or  do ; but  the  applause  which  greeted  him 
when  he  sat  down  . . . meant  that  his  advice,  coming  as 
it  did  immediately  after  Livingstone’s  appeal,  had  touched 
their  hearts,  and  would  be  followed.” 

This  meeting  in  the  Senate  House  set  the  ball  rolling. 
The  following  day  he  addressed  the  townspeople  in  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  taking  the  chair. 
Livingstone  told  the  story  of  Moffat’s  early  hardships,  the 
complications  which  arose  in  Mission  stations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Boer  trek,  the  conversion  and  career  of 
the  chief  Sechele,  his  own  journey  to  Loanda,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  His  closing  words  were, 
“ We  cannot  all  go  as  missionaries,  it  is  true,  but  we  may 
all  do  something  towards  providing  a substitute.  Moreover, 
all  may  especially  do  that  which  every  missionary  highly 
prizes — viz.,  commend  the  work  in  their  prayers.  I hope 
that  those  whom  I now  address  will  both  pray  for  and  help 
those  who  are  their  substitutes.” 


II 

Two  years  later,  on  All  Saints’  Day,  November  ist, 
1859,  -svas  held  in  the  same  Senate  House  the  “Great 
Zambesi  Meeting.”  The  seed  let  fall  by  Livingstone  at 
the  former  meeting  had  all  this  time  been  germinating,  and 
was  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  At  one  o’clock  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (Dr.  Bateson)  entered  the  Senate  House, 
accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce)  and 
Grahamstown  (Cotterill) ; Sir  George  Grey,  Governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  that  time  ; the  Right 
Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.P. ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumptre,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Dr  Heurtley,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  etc. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  who  was  present,  again  relates  his 
impressions,  after  a lapse  of  fifty  years  : 

“ Would  that  Livingstone  could  have  been  present  on 
that  memorable  afternoon  ! How  he  would  have  rejoiced 
to  hear  bishops  and  statesmen  vie  with  each  other  in 
pleading  for  the  two  objects  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life — the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Africa.  I have 
never  heard,  in  the  course  of  a life  which  may  be  described 
as  a long  one,  anything  comparable  to  the  speeches 
delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  by 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  was 
difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  most  admirable,  the  severe, 
classic  style  of  the  former,  or  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
the  latter.  Wilberforce  was  not  only  a great  orator,  but 
also  a consummate  actor,  and  on  this  occasion  he  put  forth 
all  his  powers.  He  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  dai's  as  he 
described  Livingstone’s  marvellous  endurance — his  perils 
by  flood  and  field — mingling,  with  rare  judgment,  the 
humorous  with  the  grave — till  he  reached  his  peroration. 
Then  he  did  what  no  inferior  orator  could  have  ventured 
to  attempt — he  stretched  out  his  arms,  as  though  he  were 
welcoming  some  one  from  above — and,  reminding  us  that  it 
was  All  Saints’  Day,  he  bade  us  remember  that  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
God  were  beckoning  us  onward  to  imitate  their  deeds  ; 
while  among  them  he  seemed  to  recognize  his  father’s 
spirit,  bidding  him  to  relax  no  effort  until  Africa  should  be 
Christian.” 

The  Vice-Chancellor  in  his  opening  speech  described 
the  former  meeting  as  the  text,  and  the  meeting  in  which 
they  were  then  engaged  as  the  commentary.  He  prophesied 
that  they  would  break  it  up  with  “ enlarged  hearts  and 
enlightened  minds.” 

After  a report  by  one  of  the  secretaries  explaining  the 
scheme  of  the  proposed  Mission,  its  name,  its  origin,  and 
its  purpose,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  (Dr.  Jeremie) 
was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  pointed  out  that : 

“ There  was  a time  when  that  name  [Africa]  was  not  so 
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darkened.  It  was  once  invested  with  the  purest  lustre. 
It  told  of  the  brightest  period  of  Christian  history.  It  told 
of  crowded  Christian  churches,  of  numerous  Christian 
bishoprics,  of  great  men  who  illustrated  the  Gospel  by 
their  writing  and  adorned  it  by  their  lives : it  told  of  that 
glorious  band  of  which  Augustine  is  the  central  light. 
Then  came  a disastrous  eclipse.  A horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  Africa.  It  was  not,  as  in  other  lands, 
where  truth  and  error — light  and  shade — are  intermingled ; 
it  was  one  unbroken  night  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  shadow  of  death  had  enlarged  and  rested 
on  one  entire  quarter  of  the  globe.  And,  in  that  period  of 
moral  gloom,  how  was  the  superior  knowledge  of  Christian 
Europe  employed?  Was  it  employed  to  guide,  to  en- 
lighten, to  relieve  the  wretched  sons  of  Africa  ? Alas  ! it 
was  employed  to  let  loose  against  them  the  worst  passions 
of  our  nature,  and  to  devise  and  foster  the  most  iniquitous 
system  that  ever  defiled  and  degraded  humanity.  . . . 

“ God  be  praised,  the  day  when  the  enormities  of  the 
slave-trade  were  practised  by  many,  and  palliated  by  more, 
has  entirely  passed  away.  No  man  in  this  country  dares  to 
avow  himself  the  advocate  of  slavery.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  have  broken  asunder  the  bonds  of  the 
oppressor  and  cast  away  the  reproach  from  us.  But  are 
we  to  stop  here  ? Is  our  debt  to  Africa  thus  cancelled  ? 
Assuredly  not.  This  is  but  half  our  work.  Christianity  is 
not  the  mere  abstinence  from  evil,  but  the  energetic  pursuit 
of  good.  It  is  not  enough  to  withhold  our  hands  from 
violence  and  blood,  we  must  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Christian  sympathy,  benevolence,  and  love.” 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  referring 
to  the  reparation  due  to  Africa  in  consequence  of  the  wrongs 
done  her  in  the  past,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  happy 
significance  of  the  union  of  the  two  Universities  on  the 
question  they  had  met  to  discuss  : 

“ Never  can  they  be  united  for  a purpose  more  germane 
to  their  work.  . . . Their  very  name  (University)  is  a symbol 
of  the  width  and  extension  of  the  purposes  which  they 
contemplate.  . . . 
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“ But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  look  upon 
the  union  and  the  office  of  the  Universities  as  standing  in 
a particular  relation  to  such  a work  as  this.  Of  the  modes 
in  which  we  can  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel, 
there  are  three  especially — the  contribution  of  funds,  the 
contribution  of  prayers,  and  the  contribution  of  personal 
services. 

“ The  contribution  of  funds  is  the  lowest  and  meanest 
by  far,  and  if  even  that  meanest  office  cannot  be  performed 
aright,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  shame  of  this  wealthy 
country. 

“The  contribution  of  prayers  is  a higher  contribution, 
one  within  the  power  of  all,  and  an  office  which,  though  it 
be  performed  in  silence,  and  not  in  the  face  of  a great 
auditory  like  this,  will  yet,  I trust,  never  be  forgotten. 

“ But  the  greatest  of  all  contributions  is  that  which 
backs  prayer  with  service,  that  which  renders  up  the  highest 
of  all  sacrifices,  upon  the  altar  of  God,  namely,  the  sacrifice 
of  life,  of  strength,  of  health,  of  time,  of  energies,  of  acquire- 
ments, of  honours,  of  everything  that  has  been  gratifying 
to  the  flesh  and  to  the  mind.  This  is  the  great  treasure 
by  means  of  which,  and  by  means  of  which  alone,  the  work 
that  is  before  us  can  be  successfully  pursued.  And  where 
is  it  that  we  are  to  seek  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
splendid  contribution  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
work,  if  it  be  not  in  the  two  Universities  of  England  ? 

“ I close  what  I had  to  say  by  simply  and  solemnly 
recommending  each  one  present  to  put  it  to  his  own  mind 
and  conscience  whether  this  special  undertaking  does  not 
in  itself  combine  . . . the  presentation  of  every  good  and 
hopeful  prospect,  of  every  solid  advantage  that  can  possibly 
attend  any  civilizing  or  any  Christianizing  scheme ; and  if 
that  be  so,  let  us  not  shrink  from  making  honest  efforts 
to  support  in  act  that  which  we  have  approved  in  words, 
using  our  acts  as  if  by  virtue  of  them  we  could  prevail, 
but  remembering  their  insufficiency,  and  commending 
the  support  of  the  cause  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Almighty  God.” 

Then  followed  Bishop  Wilberforce  on  the  subject  of 
the  union  of  Christianity  with  commerce;  and  the  need 
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of  such  a union,  on  the  ground  that  commerce,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  instrument  of  blessing,  is  also  capable 
of  being  degraded  into  an  instrument  of  curse.  Hence 
there  is  a special  reason  why,  in  Africa,  we  should  seek 
to  impregnate  our  commerce  with  Christianity.  The  bishop 
employed  in  his  speech  a simile  which  has  become  famous, 
and  is  often  quoted.  He  said  : 

“ What  a terrible  confession ! Commerce  with  Africa 
has  been  for  years,  to  a great  extent,  that  commerce  in 
the  bodies  of  men  which  God’s  word  so  emphatically 
condemns.  Surely  then  commerce  has  been  made  there 
most  emphatically  an  instrument  of  evil.  Those  engaged 
in  it  have  pursued  a course  resembling  that  which  has  been 
taken  with  regard  to  that  noble  river  which  flows  through 
our  metropolis.  God  gave  us  that  noble  river,  not  merely 
that  we  might  freight  upon  it  the  riches  of  all  lands — 
that  we  might  receive  on  its  broad  breast  from  other 
countries  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and  despatch 
and  exchange  the  manufactured  goods  of  our  own  country  ; 
but  that  it  might  bear  upon  its  bosom  health  and  strength 
to  thousands  of  our  working  population.  And  what,  with 
all  our  boasted  civilization,  have  we  done  with  respect  to 
it  ? We  have  made  it  a receptacle  for  all  the  pollutions  of 
a great  city,  and  have  turned  God’s  blessed  instrument 
from  a minister  of  strength  and  good  into  a minister  of 
disease,  weakness,  and  evil.  That  is  what  we  did  in  our 
commerce  with  Africa.  God  meant  England’s  commerce 
with  Africa  to  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  blessed  light  of 
Christianity — meant  it  to  carry  to  those  distant  nations 
rational  liberty — meant  it  to  teach  them  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  entertain  a high  value 
for  human  life  among  each  other.  . . . And  therefore  I say 
there  is  a special  reason  why  your  commerce  with  that  land 
should  now  be  made  to  aid  Christianity,  in  the  fact  that 
what  God  meant  to  be  a harbinger  of  good  has  been  so 
long  made  an  instrument  of  working  the  foulest  evil.” 

Sir  George  Grey  drew  out  of  his  wealth  of  experience 
accumulated  in  Africa  some  lessons  concerning  the 
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difficulties  which  the  proposed  Mission  would  have  to 
encounter,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  means  of 
carrying  it  to  the  greatest  and  most  successful  results.  He 
uttered  a prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
“ Years  may  elapse,”  he  warned  the  meeting,  “ before 
those  results  can  be  attained,  hence  disappointment  may 
arise,  unjust  complaints  may  be  made — nay,  even  unjust 
and  hasty  censure  may  be  passed.  I therefore  most 
earnestly  beg  of  you  to  await  with  patience  results  which 
I am  sure  will  inevitably  be  achieved.” 

Mr.  Walpole  took  up  the  point  of  more  than  one 
previous  speaker,  how  unusual  it  was  for  the  two  Universities 
to  unite  together  for  the  promotion  of  a common  object ; 
and  he  carried  it  a step  further  by  inferring  that  something 
in  the  circumstances  must  be  peculiarly  important  to  make 
them  break  through  their  ordinary  habits.  Being  so,  what 
was  that  something  ? — 

“The  speeches  we  have  heard  enable  me  to  describe 
it  in  a very  few  words  as  Africa’s  wrongs,  Africa’s  rights, 
and  England’s  duties.  Africa’s  wrongs,  which  the  two 
hemispheres  have  inflicted  upon  her  for  many  centuries ; 
Africa’s  rights,  which  entitle  her  to  be  raised  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  to  the  same  level  as  that  which  is  attained 
by  other  countries,  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  that  Christianity  which  is  not  confined  to 
caste  or  colour,  but  which  is  the  common  property  of  the 
human  race.  England’s  duties  are  summed  up  in  those 
few  graphic  words  of  Sir  G.  Grey  : ‘Our  sympathies  must 
not  be  dwarfed — they  must  not  be  limited  to  this  island ; 
for  Christian  sympathies  are  not  to  be  contracted  within 
such  narrow  bounds.’ 

“ Dr.  Chalmers  said,  in  one  of  his  finest  passages : 
‘ Such  is  the  state  of  man,  that  Christianity  must  go  forth 
in  quest  of  human  nature,  for  human  nature,  uninstructed 
and  unimproved,  never  will  go  forth  in  quest  of  Christianity.’ 
And  why,  I say,  is  this?  Because  Christianity  is  not  a 
plant  of  indigenous  growth  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
It  was  brought  down  from  above,  and  it  was  intended  to 
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be  disseminated  by  man,  as  the  instrument  of  God,  from 
the  due  conviction  of  the  common  wants  which  those  of 
the  same  nature  with  himself  equally  feel,  but  do  not 
equally  know  how  to  supply. 


Ill 

Fifty  years  passed  after  the  holding  of  the  first  meeting 
described  above,  and  on  December  4th,  1907,  its  Jubilee 
was  celebrated  in  Cambridge.  At  8.30  p.m.,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (the  Rev.  E.  S.  Roberts,  Master  of  Gonville 
and  Caius)  took  the  Chair.  There  were  present,  besides 
500  undergraduates,  a goodly  contingent  from  Oxford, 
with  nearly  eighty  representatives  of  the  Mission  which 
the  previous  meeting  had  been  the  means  of  inaugurating. 
Despite  a wet  night,  the  Senate  House  was  full. 

The  fruit  of  the  meetings  of  1857  and  1859  has  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Bishop  Mackenzie,  and  that 
on  Zanzibar.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  has  there 
been  set  forth.  All  that  will  be  attempted  is  a brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  speeches  at  the  1907  assembly. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  presided  with  much  sympathy  and 
good  humour  over  what  is  certain  to  prove  an  historic 
missionary  meeting.  He  concluded  his  opening  remarks 
by  issuing  an  invitation  to  be  present  that  day  fifty  years 
hence,  on  Wednesday,  December  4th,  1957,  and  he  bade 
them  report  to  the  authorities  of  that  day  that  he  had 
invited  them  there. 

The  first  speaker  was  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  (Talbot),* 
who  reminded  them  of  the  challenge  of  “ a great  British 
hero,”  given  at  a moment  of  extraordinary  interest  for 
Africa,  at  the  outset  of  a half  century  which  had  changed 
its  map  and  changed  its  conditions  as  they  had  never 
been  changed  before  in  human  history.  He  spoke  of 
the  response  to  that  appeal,  and  of  the  tenacity,  in 
* Now  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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the  face  of  danger  and  disease,  which  had  been  a part 
of  the  history  of  the  Universities’  Mission — a Mission 
which  had  in  forty-seven  years  buried  ninety-eight  of 
its  workers,  besides  those  invalided  home.  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  kindred  work  of  the  Scottish  missionaries  of 
Livingstone’s  own  nation  in  a neighbouring  Field ; the  very 
names  of  Blantyre  and  Livingstonia  being  witnesses  that 
they  too  had  entered  into  the  heritage  of  his  great  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  (Boyd  Carpenter)  delivered  an 
eloquent  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Livingstone, 
whom  he  spoke  of  as  a man  with  a great  idea,  and  a man 
with  a great  personality.  Three  things  made  up  a great  idea  : 
simplicity,  largeness  of  thought,  and  steady  progress.  All 
these  elements  were  found  in  Livingstone.  Again,  he  was 
a man  who  enforced  that  great  idea  by  the  greatness  of  his 
personality,  the  characteristics  of  which  were  also  shown 
in  three  ways.  These  were : intellectual  independence, 
an  ardour  of  belief,  and  behind  these  was  the  driving 
power  of  an  indomitable  will.  The  bishop  illustrated  the 
last  point  from  instances  in  Livingstone’s  life.  For  example, 
the  explorer  was  quoted  as  saying  : “ Some  wish  to  close 
this  continent ; I wish  to  open  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
which  is  stronger,  they  or  I.”  At  the  time  of  the  Cambridge 
meeting  of  1857  he  had  reached  midway  in  his  career.  He 
had  come  back  from  sixteen  years  of  travel  in  Africa ; and 
there  remained  yet  another  sixteen  before  he  was  destined 
to  reach  his  journey’s  end,  in  1873. 

“ What,  then,  shall  I say,”  concluded  the  Bishop. 

“ This  last  word.  As  we  look  back,  the  inspiration  of  that 
hour  in  1857  lingers  still  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
some,  but  surely  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  inspiration  of  to-day  must  be  far  nobler  even 
than  that  of  that  magnetic  hour,  for  it  is  the  inspiration 
which  comes,  not  from  the  first  sixteen  years  of  Living- 
stone’s labours  but  from  the  later  sixteen  years,  and  from 
the  labours  of  those  noble  men,  whose  names  have  been 
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commemorated  to-day,  who  have  carried  on  the  glorious 
enterprise  to  which  Livingstone  called  them.” 

Canon  Weston  was  the  next  speaker  whose  words  we 
must  quote.  He  came  fresh  from  Zanzibar,  of  which 
diocese  he  has  since  become  the  Bishop.  He  explained 
that,  under  the  providence  of  God,  there  were  three  great 
tracts  which  could  be  marked  out  on  the  map  of  Africa  : 

“ In  Northern  Africa  you  have  got  the  great  power  of 
a civilization  that  is  tinged  with  Mohammedanism.  Start 
from  Egypt  and  move  southwards,  and  wherever  you  move 
you  will  find  the  power  of  Islam  ; the  Mohammedan  hand 
has  laid  hold  of  the  north.  Go  down  to  the  south  and 
move  northwards,  and  there  you  will  find  the  hand  of 
commerce  moving  apart  from  religion.  There  you  will  find 
over  and  over  again  European  vice  getting  ahead  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  And  then  between  these  two  tracts  of 
country  in  the  providence  of  God  there  lies  this  central 
part  of  Africa  in  which  the  white  man  cannot  easily  live, 
and  in  that  part  of  Africa  God  has  given  us  the  work  of  the 
Universities’  Mission,  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Mission 
round  Lake  Nyasa,  and,  to  a small  extent,  the  work  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Romans ; and  then  away  up  to  our  north 
there  is  the  great,  and  always  to  be  remembered  work  of 
the  C.M.S.  in  Uganda. 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  conceive  the  opportunity  that  God 
has  given  us.  There,  if  we  choose,  we  can  go  straight 
through  Africa  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  can  build  our 
barrier  against  Mohammedanism  from  the  north,  we  can 
build  our  barrier  against  the  progress  of  vice  from  the  south. 
If  we  will  we  have  the  opportunity  at  this  moment.  . . . 

“ Christ  calls  as  he  called  in  the  days  of  David  Living- 
stone, and  He  calls  to  you  of  this  generation,  and  it  is  from 
you  of  this  generation  that  the  answer  must  come.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  followed.  He  said  the 
occasion  was  one  which  demanded  the  presence  and 
support  of  himself  as  Archbishop.  He  produced  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  lives  of  two  conspicuous 
men : 
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“ There  is  surely  a likeness — I have  never  seen  it  drawn 
but  it  seems  to  me  most  real — between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
David  Livingstone,  two  men  almost  contemporary  in  their 
lives  and  deaths,  each  of  them  self-made,  and  gifted  with  a 
high  and  noble  will  as  well  as  with  great  power  to  carry  it 
out.  Do  you  remember  a story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  early  days,  how  he  was  present  at  a slave  auction,  and 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away,  how  he  said  sternly 
to  a friend  beside  him,  ‘By  Heaven,  if  my  chance  ever 
comes  to  hit  that  thing  I will  hit  it  hard  ’ ? The  time  did 
come  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  time  came  to  David 
Livingstone,  and  they  hit  that  thing  hard,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  form,  at  least,  in  which  they  saw 
it,  the  thing,  thank  God  ! is  gone.” 

Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Clark,  the  Registrary,  whose 
reminiscences  of  the  1857  meeting  we  have  already  quoted : 
the  Master  of  Trinity,  who  gave  his  recollections  of  the 
meeting  in  1859;  the  Bishop  of  Ely;  the  Master  of 
Magdalene ; the  Master  of  Christ’s,  who,  like  the  Registrary, 
had  heard  Livingstone  speak  in  that  Senate  House,  and 
had  never  forgotten  it ; and  last  of  all  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,*  who  came  straight  from  Livingstone’s  grave. 
He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  Master  of  Pembroke  formally  seconded 
it.  It  was  carried  with  acclamation.  The  Archbishop  then 
pronounced  the  Benediction. 

* Dr,  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  now  Dean  of  Wells, 
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“ If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free , ye  shall  be  free  indeed — 

St.  John  xvii.  36, 

I.  A Description  of  the  Island. 

The  Work  of  the  U.M.C.A. 

II.  A Visit  to  the  Island. 

The  streets. 

The  guides. 

The  cathedral. 

The  mission  buildings. 

The  country  beyond. 

III.  The  Evolution  of  the  Native  Christian. 

From  slavery  to  freedom. 

The  creedlessness  of  the  African. 

IV.  The  Possibilities  of  the  Native  Christian. 

Liberty,  Equality,  and  Brotherhood  : the  false  and 
the  true. 

V.  Results  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade. 
Humane,  Commercial,  Religious. 

ZANZIBAR  is  an  island  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
roughly  twice  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Once  it 
was  the  largest  slave-market  in  the  world.  Later  it  became 
the  starting  point  of  East  African  exploration.  Though 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  several  miles  of  sea,  it  was  the 
recognized  capital  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Professor  Drum- 
mond * describes  it  as  “Oriental  in  appearance,  Mohammedan 
in  religion,  and  Arabian  in  morals.”  It  figures  in  all  books 
of  travel  as  the  fitting-out  place  for  “ the  shopless,  foodless 
* In  “ Tropical  Africa.” 
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interior.”  Livingstone,  Stanley,  Burton,  Speke,  and 
Hannington  knew  it  well,  and  have  described  it  vividly. 
They  must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  its 
natural  beauty  and  the  degradation  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  contrast  is  now  no  longer  so  marked.  The  lash  of  the 
trader  and  the  cry  of  the  slave  are  heard  no  more  on  the 
island.  A fascinating  and  interesting  place  it  has  always 
been,  and  there  are  now  fewer  horrors  to  set  off  against  its 
charms.  This  change  is  due  to  the  advent  of  Christianity 
in  the  island,  and  on  the  mainland. 

Zanzibar  has  been  a British  Protectorate  since  1890. 
In  1896  Seyyid  Ilamed  bin  Thwain  died  suddenly,  and 
Seyyid  Khalid,  a member  of  the  reigning  family,  who  is 
not  the  same  person  as  the  present  Regent,  seized  the 
palace  and  proclaimed  himself  Sultan.  His  pretensions 
were  not  recognized,  and  British  warships  under  Admiral 
Rawson  bombarded  the  palace.  The  Pretender  took 
refuge  in  the  German  Consulate,  and  was  deported  to 
German  East  Africa.  Hamud  bin  Mahamad  bin  Seyyid, 
father  of  the  present  Sultan,  was  placed  in  authority  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  In  1902  Seyyid 
Ali  bin  Hamed  succeeded  to  the  sultanate  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  but  in  1911  was  obliged  to  abdicate  owing  to 
ill-health,  leaving  Zanzibar  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  acquired  the  speech 
and  habits  of  an  Englishman,  but  in  faith  he  is  a Moslem 
and  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Christianity  in  an  organized  form  was  brought  to 
Zanzibar  by  the  Universities’  Mission.  The  story  of  how 
Livingstone  proposed  that  Mission,  how  Bishop  Mackenzie 
led  its  pioneers  to  the  Shire  Highlands,  and  how  Bishop 
Tozer  felt  it  his  duty  to  transfer  it  to  Zanzibar  has  already 
come  before  us.  Since  then,  this  Mission  has  enlisted  to 
its  ranks  many  brave  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  Churches.  How  few  of  its  leaders  have  been 
spared  to  retire  from  the  field  ! Bishop  Smythies  died  at 
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sea,  weakened  by  fever.  Bishop  Steere  lies  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Zanzibar,  which  he  had  designed,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  He  was  a man  of  many  parts,  and  could  have 
shone  in  the  world  almost  in  any  capacity.  First  a 
lawyer,  then  an  English  vicar,  eventually  he  found  his  voca- 
tion abroad.  In  the  mission-field  he  found  the  outlet  he 
wanted  for  his  burning  zeal ; in  the  Swahili  language  he 
found  scope  for  his  scholarship,  and  translated  into  it  the 
Word  of  God,  and  compiled  a Swahili  Grammar;  in 
the  coral  and  stone  of  the  island  he  found  material  for  his 
architectural  skill.  Chauncy  Maples  and  W.  P.  Johnson 
were  undergraduates  together  at  Oxford.  Steere,  on  a 
visit  to  the  University,  touched  Maples’  heart,  and  hence- 
forward he  prepared  himself  for  work  in  Zanzibar ; and  he 
in  turn  was  used  by  God  to  obtain  his  friend  Johnson  as  a 
recruit.  The  latter  had  “ stroked  ” his  college  boat  to  the 
headship  of  the  river,  had  obtained  a high  place  in  the 
examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  would  have 
proceeded  in  the  ordinary  course  to  a post  of  authority 
with  the  prospect  of  a handsome  pension.  But  his  time 
and  talents  and  athletic  prowess  were  needed  elsewhere,  and 
placed  unreservedly  at  the  feet  of  Him  Who  had  endowed 
him  with  them.  Central  Africa  claimed  him.  Maples 
went  out  in  1875.  In  course  of  time  he  was  selected  as 
the  right  man  for  the  post  of  Bishop  of  Likoma,  on  Lake 
Nyasa.  He  went  home  to  be  consecrated,  but  never 
reached  Likoma  ; he  was  drowned  in  the  Lake  on  the  way 
thither.  His  friend  Johnson  went  out  in  1876,  and — 
though  hoary  with  hardships,  blind  in  one  eye,  ;and  weak 
through  tropical  exposure  and  tropical  fever — he  is  there 
to-day.  The  grit  of  the  Oxford  oarsman  is  still  manifest  in 
the  African  Archdeacon. 

In  this  brief  account  of  the  workers  of  the  Universities’ 
Mission  to  Central  Africa,  it  happens  that  names  of 
dignitaries  only  have  been  singled  out.  But  there  are 
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many  others  equally  deserving  of  mention  who  have  done 
their  work  and  never  been  heard  of  in  the  world  at  large. 
This  Mission  is  noted  for  its  high  death-rate.  Every  year 
has  claimed  its  quota— sometimes  several,  sometimes  only 
one,  but  never  yet  less  than  one.  At  one  period  there 
were  seventeen  deaths  in  eighteen  months. 

II 

It  is  now  time  to  land  on  this  wonderful  island,  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  its  people,  and  its  daily  life. 
The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  pay  five  passing  visits  to 
Zanzibar,  and  hopes  that  the  contagion  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  may  pass  into  those  who  read  these  lines  if  they 
have  never  been  there  themselves.  Landing  from  a boat, 
the  visitor  is  accosted  by  an  army  of  boys  competing  with 
one  another  to  attract  his  attention.  They  are  licensed 
guides,  and  he  will  do  well  to  engage  one.  The  streets  are 
tortuous  and  narrow,  resembling  a labyrinth  more  than  a 
well-laid-out  thoroughfare.  They  wind  in  and  out  on  a 
method  known  only  to  old  inhabitants.  There  is,  however, 
purpose  in  their  narrowness,  for  to  some  extent  it  keeps 
out  the  sun.  In  some  places  it  is  easily  possible  for  two 
persons  with  arms  extended  and  joined  together,  to  reach 
from  wall  to  wall.  There  is  just  room  for  one  cart  to  pass 
down  at  a time.  Should  another  be  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  one  must  certainly  back  down  to  the  nearest 
turn,  and  wait  for  the  other  to  pass.  It  is  not  a serious 
difficulty,  for  carts  are  few,  though  on  the  increase.  On 
cither  side  of  these  narrow  lanes  is  a double  series  of  window- 
less shops,  kept  by  Indians  and  Arabs.  The  first  object  of 
interest  on  landing  is  the  Sultan’s  palace,  a plain  massive 
building,  with  a blood-red  flag  flying  above  it. 

The  guide  will  prove  a novelty  in  himself.  He  will 
usually  he  a lad  of  about  fifteen,  clad  in  a long  white 
garment  called  “ kansu  ” and  having  a red  fez  on  his  curly 
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black  head.  He  will  know  enough  English  to  answer  your 
questions,  and  point  out  the  sights.  Most  likely  he  will 
describe  himself  as  a Mohammedan.  A quarter  of  an  hour’s 
walk  brings  you  to  the  cathedral,  referred  to  above  as  a 
monument  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  Bishop  Steere.  Its 
architecture  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  its  tropical  surround- 
ings. Now  here  we  must  pause  awhile. 

Zanzibar  cathedral  stands  before  the  world  as  an  object 
lesson  of  what  the  Gospel  can  do — the  Gospel  with  its 
world-wide  message  of  “ peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward 
men.”  The  upward-pointing  spire  of  this  cathedral  tells 
with  dumb  eloquence,  the  secret  of  the  transformation  which 
has  taken  place  beneath  it.  The  site  on  which  the  cathe- 
dral stands  was  once  the  slave-market.  On  the  spot  where 
the  whipping-post  was,  now  stands  the  Holy  Communion 
Table.  It  is  not  by  the  might  nor  the  power  of  man  that 
this  change  has  come  about.  It  is  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ; for  where  He  is,  there  is  liberty.  He 
who  can  beat  swords  into  ploughshares,  can  transpose  the 
agonizing  cry  of  the  slave  into  the  prayer  and  hymn  of  the 
Christian  worshipper.  The  same  language,  the  same 
people,  the  same  place — and  yet  what  a difference  ! There 
are  some  travellers  abroad,  and  well-read  people  at  home, 
who  profess  themselves  unconvinced  that  Missions  do  any 
good;  let  them  take  a look  at  Zanzibar  cathedral,  and 
explain  its  presence  in  such  surroundings.  It  is  not  an 
isolated  instance,  for  churches  now  abound  in  places  once 
dark  with  cruelty,  in  East  and  Central  Africa.* 

We  now  enter  the  cathedral  at  Zanzibar,  from  which  our 
thoughts  have  for  the  moment  wandered.  The  ritualistic 

* The  other  cathedral  of  the  Universities’  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  is  a further  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  transform. 
It  stands  on  an  island  in  Lake  Nyasa,  called  Likoma.  When  the 
pioneers  first  arrived,  near  this  place  they  found  a man  engaged  in 
offering  up  a human  sacrifice,  and  the  native  name  of  the  place  where 
they  built  their  church  was  “ Cbipyela,”  i.e.  “place  of  burning.” 
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drapings  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  points  of 
historical  interest  in  this  House  of  God.  The  Holy  Table 
referred  to  above  is  the  first  object  we  notice;  and  the 
next  is  a stained-glass  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  inscribed  as  follows  : 

“ To  the  Glory  of  God,  and  in  Memory  of  Living- 
stone and  Other  Explorers,  Men  Good  and 
Brave,  who  to  advance  Knowledge,  set  free 
the  Slaves,  and  hasten  Christ’s  Kingdom  in 
Africa,  loved  not  their  Lives,  even  unto 
Death  : this  Window  is  inscribed  by  their 
Friends.” 

There  are,  besides,  in  Zanzibar,  two  colleges ; one  for 
training  natives  to  become  clergy,  and  one  for  training 
teachers.  Then  there  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
an  infants’  school.  And  that  clean  and  well-appointed 
building  close  to  the  cathedral  is  a hospital  for  sick  natives, 
with  English  nurses  to  take  care  of  them.  All  the  resources 
and  appliances  of  modern  skill  are  at  hand,  and  none  are 
considered  too  valuable  to  lavish  upon  a sufferer,  who, 
though  black,  bears  the  image  of  God.  Bishop  Hine,  who 
has  lately  retired  from  the  oversight  of  Zanzibar,  was  him- 
self an  M.D.  of  London,  besides  being  a D.D.  of  Oxford, 
and  he  has  since  had  the  D.C.L.  of  Durham  conferred  upon 
him.  During  one  of  the  writer’s  visits  to  Zanzibar,  the 
Sultan  evinced  his  appreciation  of  this  hospital  by  sending 
one  of  his  own  children  there  for  treatment. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  done  for  it,  Zanzibar  remains 
a wicked  town.  The  workers  are  too  few,  and  Moham- 
medanism is  too  strong,  for  any  deep  impression  to  have 
been  made.  The  siege  of  this  great  stronghold  of  Satan 
will  be  a long  one.  It  will  be  years  before  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  centuries  can  be  dethroned.  So  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  guide  who  conducts  us  from  place  to 
place  is  a nominal  follower  of  the  false  prophet. 
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Passing  inland,  from  the  town  into  the  country,  we 
wonder  whether  the  Garden  of  Eden  could  have  been  fairer 
than  this.  It  is  like  going  from  the  east  to  the  west  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon’s  walk,  to  proceed  from  the  town  to 
the  interior  of  the  island.  We  pass  the  houses  of  the 
Europeans,  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens  gay  with  flowers. 
The  smells,  the  filth,  the  squalor  of  the  town  are  behind. 
In  front  truly  “ every  prospect  pleases.”  Lofty  cocoa-nut 
palms,  creepers  of  every  shade,  flowers  of  all  hues,  coral  all 
around  you,  the  sea  beyond,  the  cloudless  blue  above — you 
feel  it  is  good  to  be  here.  True,  the  sun  is  overpowering 
at  times,  and  there  is  a scent  of  malaria  about  the  air,  but 
this  is  mitigated  by  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  ocean.  Yes, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a “ spicy  breeze  ” too, 
coming  from  the  land : for  Zanzibar,  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Pemba,  supply  the  world  with  cloves.  Yet  when 
all  is  said,  there  is  a charm,  and  a glory,  and  a fascination, 
which  seize  hold  of  the  imagination. 

Wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  the 
evolution  of  the  slave  of  days  gone  by  into  the  Christian  of 
to-day,  we  pause  in  our  w7alk  at  Mbweni,  one  of  the  mission- 
stations  on  the  island.  On  inquiry  we  learn  that  all  the 
mission  material  at  first  was  entirely  freed  slaves,  and  the 
present  generation  is  composed  of  the  offspring  of  parents 
who  once  were  slaves.  To  appreciate  the  older  Christians 
now,  we  must  picture  them  as  they  were. 

A party  of  freed  slaves  has  arrived,  let  us  suppose  ; and 
the  missionaries  at  Mbweni  have  been  asked  to  give  them  a 
refuge.  That  wTas  the  very  purpose  for  which  Mbweni  had 
its  existence.  Here  they  stand — a human  mass  of  filth, 
odour,  degradation,  and  confusion  indescribable.  The  first 
thing  is  to  form  them  into  a procession  down  to  the  sea, 
before  anything  else  can  be  done.  They  strip,  and  take  to  the 
water  as  if  to  their  natural  element.  Four  things  are  now 
needed  for  the  transformation  scene  which  takes  place  at 
the  water’s  edge,  namely,  soap,  match-box,  clothes,  and  a 
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bottle.  The  reason  for  the  soap  and  the  clothes  needs  no 
explanation.  The  match-box  is  to  burn  up  the  old  cover- 
ings— clothes  they  could  not  be  called.  And  the  bottle, 
what  is  that  for  ? When  broken  against  a rock  it  will  do 
the  work  of  several  keen-edged  razors,  and  those  curly 
heads  will  be  shaved  clean  and  bare.  And  then  these  new- 
comers will  be  welcomed  in  the  mission-house. 

Naturally,  at  first,  they  will  be  suspicious.  Their  confi- 
dence has  to  be  won.  Love  and  kindliness  are  things  they 
have  not  learnt  the  meaning  of.  They  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  other  treatment.  But  by  daily  practical 
examples  they  are  soon  persuaded.  One  royal  road  to 
their  hearts  is  to  attend  to  their  bodily  sores  and  ailments. 
Medical  work  has  thus  paved  the  way  in  a wonderful 
manner  for  evangelistic  openings.  And  yet  medicine  was 
no  new  idea  to  them  ; for  the  medicine-man  was  always  the 
man  of  the  village.  But  medicine  with  them  was  not  what 
it  is  with  us.  In  some  tribes  a piece  of  grass  twisted  into  a 
bracelet  for  the  wrist,  and  tied  with  three  knots  was  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  any  and  every  ailment — from  tooth- 
ache, to  a broken  limb. 

A Zanzibar  missionary*  told  the  writer  that  a man  once 
came  to  him  for  medicine  to  cure  the  ills  of  domestic  life. 
He  could  not  live  happily  with  his  wife.  In  a moment  or 
two  up  came  the  wife  herself,  seeking  a charm  to  tame  her 
husband.  It  did  not  take  the  missionary  long  to  diagnose 
the  case ; and  his  prescription  was  soon  ready.  He  locked 
them  both  up  in  a small,  dark  hut  together,  and  shouted 
from  outside  that  he  would  return  in  a few  hours’  time,  and 
expect  to  find  them  good  friends.  This  was  a practical 
way  of  teaching  the  lesson  that  for  those  who  live  in  the 
same  house  there  is  only  one  charm,  namely,  to  live  and 
let  live.  This  incident  shows  the  kind  of  difficulties 
which  confront  the  missionary  in  his  day’s  work,  and  the 

* Rev.  F.  R.  Hodgson,  sometime  Archdeacon  of  Zanzibar,  who  is 
the  authority  for  the  details  mentioned  in  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs. 
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resourcefulness  he  needs  in  dealing  with  them.  He  requires, 
above  all,  patience,  and  sanctified  common  sense. 

When  it  came  to  evangelistic  work  it  was  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  African  converts  elsewhere,  that  there  was  no 
religion  to  pull  down.  Unlike  India,  there  were  no  old 
and  established  creeds  to  correct  and  supplant.  True,  there 
were  charms,  fetishes,  superstitions,  rites,  and  customs  in 
abundance,  such  as  the  Prince  of  this  world  might  be 
expected  to  put  into  their  heads.  But  teaching  in  the  case 
of  the  ex-slaves  was  a matter  of  building  up  of  Faith  from 
the  very  foundations.  But  if  the  religious  difficulty  was 
absent,  the  moral  difficulty  was  tremendous. 

This  creedlessness  of  the  African,  speaking  generally, 
has  its  danger.  We  shall  see  this  in  its  acutest  form  when 
we  arrive  in  Uganda.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  desire 
to  rush  into  Christianity  en  masse.  If  this  were  allowed  or 
encouraged,  without  check  or  safeguard,  the  type  of 
Christianity  would  quickly  become  nominal,  if  not  so  from 
the  start.  A good  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  is  the 
building  of  the  cathedral.  When  the  site  had  been  chosen, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  nothing  solid  enough  to 
supply  the  foundations.  So  they  had  to  put  almost  half  as 
much  masonry  below  ground  as  above.  Again,  the  walls 
were  built  of  such  material  that  each  layer  had  to  dry  and 
settle  before  the  next  could  be  laid  upon  it.  Herein  lies  a 
parable  : lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  The  missionaries 
have  found  the  old  system  thoroughly  sound,  i.e.  first  the 
hearer  stage,  and  then  the  catechumen  stage.  Two  years’ 
probation  was  insisted  upon  before  baptism.  Thus  slowly, 
securely,  the  spiritual  building  begins  to  take  shape. 
Large  numbers  in  a short  time  is  no  part  of  a missionary’s 
aim. 


Ill 

And  what  sort  of  Christians  do  these  liberated  slaves 
make?  There  is  the  classical  instance  of  the  ex-slave 
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Bishop  * in  West  Africa.  But  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the 
East  for  an  example.  A Zanzibar  native  Christian  was 
taken  to  England,  having  learnt  to  speak  English  fluently. 
He  was  sitting  in  a railway  carriage  one  day,  when  a man 
opposite  got  into  conversation  with  him.  This  man,  we 
must  admit,  was  lacking  in  good  manners,  but  at  any  rate 
he  was  candid.  “ I don’t  believe  in  sending  out  Missions 
to  you  black  men,  you  are  a dying  race.”  “ Well,  you 
might  at  least  allow  us  to  die  Christian,”  was  the 
unanswerable  reply. 

The  common  supposition  is  that  because  these  men  are 
black  they  have  no  brains,  no  heart,  no  affections,  and 
are  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  there  have  been 
many  striking  instances  to  confute  such  a view,  and  to 
prove  the  contrary.  There  have  been  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  Zanzibar  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  African 
clergy,  while  there  have  been  appointed  over  four  hundred 
and  fifty  African  readers  and  teachers.  The  axiom  of 
Bishop  Selwyn  remains  true : “ there  must  be  the  white 
corks  to  float  the  black  net.”  But  the  ultimate  aim,  there 
and  elsewhere,  is  a Church  which  is  self-supporting,  and 
self-governing,  and  self-extending. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  some  140,000  slaves  in  this 
small  island.  Now  slavery  is  practically  dead.  This  shows 
that  Jesus  can  reign,  and  is  beginning  to  reign,  in  regions 
which  were  once  considered  the  most  benighted.  The  law 
of  tyranny  is  being  supported  by  “the  perfect  law  of 
liberty.”  The  tri-colour  of  Christianity  is  Liberty,  Equality, 
Brotherhood.  A deep  thinker  has  analysed  these  ideas  as 
follows  : 

“ There  are  two  freedoms  : the  false,  where  a man  is 
free  to  do  what  he  likes  ; the  true,  where  a man  is  free  to 
do  what  he  ought.  There  are  two  equalities:  the  false, 
which  reduces  all  intellects  and  all  characters  to  a dead 
level,  and  gives  the  same  power  to  the  bad  as  to  the  good, 
* The  late  Bishop  Crowther. 
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to  the  wise  as  to  the  foolish,  ending  thus  in  practice  in  the 
grossest  inequality;  the  true,  wherein  a man  has  equal 
power  to  educate  and  use  whatever  faculties  or  talents  God 
has  given  him,  be  they  less  or  more.  This  is  the  Divine 
equality  which  the  Church  proclaims,  and  nothing  else 
proclaims  as  she  does.  There  are  two  brotherhoods  : the 
false,  where  a man  chooses  who  shall  be  his  brothers,  and 
whom  he  will  treat  as  such;  the  true,  in  which  a man 
believes  that  all  are  his  brothers,  not  by  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  or  the  will  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  Whose 
children  they  all  are  alike. 

“ The  Church  has  three  special  possessions  and 
treasures : the  Bible,  which  proclaims  man’s  freedom ; 
Baptism,  his  equality;  the  Lord’s  Supper,  his  brotherhood.” 

IV 

The  question  might  fairly  be  asked,  What  tangible  good 
has  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  brought  about  ? Much 
every  way : whether  you  look  at  it  from  the  humane  point 
of  view,  the  commercial,  or  the  religious.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  conferred  a boon  upon  the  slaves  themselves. 
It  has  given  them  the  rights  of  manhood.  It  has  opened  a 
new  world  to  them — the  world  of  freedom.  It  has  enriched 
their  minds  with  new  ideas  which  make  life  sweet,  such  as 
kindness,  love,  and  that  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

Secondly,  it  has  brought  into  the  family  of  civilized 
society  new  members,  capable  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving, 
capable  of  sharing  the  burdens,  and  solving  the  problems 
which  are  common  to  man.  Indeed,  they  will  prove  far 
more  valuable  to  the  world’s  progress  as  free  agents  than 
they  ever  could  as  grudging  tools. 

And,  most  of  all,  it  has  raised  the  thoughts  of  men  above 
mean  levels  of  life.  It  has  declared  that  cruelty  and 
oppression  cannot  be  tolerated.  There  is  such  a thing  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  suggested  and  demanded  by  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 
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“ One  little  grave  has  claimed  the  land  for  Christ .” — A.  Daintrec, 
Introductory : 

How  missionary  work  was  first  started  in  East  Africa. 
Krapf  at  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa. 

I,  Rabai  under  Krapf  (1846-53). 

Entry  into  Rabai  Mpia. 

KrapPs  one  and  only  convert. 

Travels  of  Krapf  and  Rcbmann. 

Discovery  of  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  (1848-9). 

Arrival  of  Erhardt,  and  departure  of  Krapf  to  Europe 
(1850). 

Krapf’s  return  and  adventurous  journey  (1851). 
Retirement  of  Krapf  (1853). 

II.  Rabai  under  Rebmann  (1853-75). 

Twenty-nine  years  of  uninterrupted  service  (1S46-75). 
Arrival  of  W.  Jones  and  I.  Semler. 

III.  Rabai  under  Price  (1888-9). 

Remarkable  progress. 

Ransoming  the  runaways  (1  Jan.  1S89). 

Thanksgiving  Service. 

IV.  Rabai  at  the  Present  Day  (1909), 

Dispensary. 

School. 

Church. 

EMBARKING  from  Zanzibar,  and  travelling  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  a day’s  voyage  brings  us 
to  Mombasa.  Mombasa  is,  like  Zanzibar,  an  island.  It 
is  the  capital  and  starting-point  of  British  East  Africa.  It 
was  the  landing  place  of  the  first  East  African  missionary. 
i43 
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But  we  must  not  linger  there  now.  We  shall  return  to  it 
in  a later  chapter.  But  a better  idea  of  historical  sequence 
in  our  impressions  of  East  African  Missions  is  gained  if  we 
first  pass  right  over  on  to  the  mainland,  and  begin  where 
the  work  really  began. 

In  treating  upon  South  African  Missions  we  traced  the 
progress  of  the  enterprise  as  it  centered  around  the  careers 
of  certain  leading  missionaries.  In  the  case  of  East  Africa 
a more  vivid  picture  will  be  gained  if  we  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  the  mission-stations,  and  describe  the  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  missionaries  which  are  particularly  associated 
with  them. 

We  will,  therefore,  begin  with  Rabai.  But  before  we 
go  thither  let  us  see  how  it  came  about  that  missionaries 
were  led  to  enter  the  continent  on  its  east  coast.  It 
dates  from  1844.  At  the  end  of  1843,  Ludwig  Krapf,  a 
Wiirtemburg  man,  employed  in  Abyssinia  by  the  C.M.S. 
was  driven  out  of  that  country.  He  cast  his  eyes  around 
for  a new  sphere.  In  November,  1843,  he  sailed  with  his 
wife  in  an  Arab  trading-vessel  southwards  towards  Zanzibar. 
But  the  vessel  was  leaky  and  ill-found.  After  tossing  about 
for  four  days  it  began  to  sink.  Krapf  and  his  wife  com- 
mended themselves  to  God  and  awaited-death,  when  suddenly 
a sail  hove  in  sight.  They  were  rescued  just  as  their  vessel 
was  going  under,  and  were  put  ashore  at  Aden.  A few 
days  later  they  started  again  in  another  trading-vessel,  an 
open  Arab  dhow  bound  for  various  ports  on  the  east  coast. 
Two  months  later  they  reached  Zanzibar.  On  the  way 
they  had  heard  of  places  in  the  interior  called  “ Chagga,” 
f<  Uniamesi,”  and  “a  great  lake.”  This  was  the  first 
mention  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Speke 
fourteen  years  later  (1858).  On  the  way,  too,  they  touched 
at  Mombasa,  and,  although  they  remained  there  only  a few 
hours,  Krapf  had  seen  enough  to  suggest  its  suitability 
for  future  travels  and  labours.  Altogether  this  was  a 
momentous  voyage.  The  lines  of  the  campaign  which  was 
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shortly  to  invade  East  Africa  for  Christ  were  then  mentally 
laid  by  Krapf,  and  the  base  of  operations  chosen. 

Zanzibar  was  then  under  Sultan  Seyyid  Seyyid.  As  Imam 
of  Muscat  in  Arabia  his  dominions  extended  all  down  the 
East  African  coast,  and  he  had  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  to  Zanzibar.  Krapf  received  a kindly  welcome, 
and  was  pressed  by  the  European  residents  there  to  remain 
and  work  amongst  them,  and  pursue  his  missionary  en- 
deavours from  that  centre.  But  he  felt  Mombasa  calling 
him,  and  declined.  When  he  left  Zanzibar,  a few  months 
later,  he  was  armed  with  a passport  from  the  Sultan  : “ This 
letter  is  written  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Krapf,  a German,  a good 
man  who  wishes  to  convert  the  world  to  God.  Behave 
well  to  him.” 

He  arrived  at  Mombasa  in  May,  1844,  and  at  once 
began  to  study  Arabic  and  Swahili.  Two  months  later  his 
brave  young  wife  was  called  away  from  the  rough  travels 
she  had  undergone  in  her  short  married  life.  She  died  July 
13th.  By  her  own  wish  she  was  buried  not  in  Mombasa 
where  she  died,  but  on  the  mainland  opposite.  The  plot 
of  ground  where  the  grave  was  dug  can  be  seen  easily  from 
the  island,  and  it  can  be  reached  by  a ferry-boat  in  a few 
minutes.  There  are  other  graves  there  besides,  about  three 
in  all,  enclosed  within  a low  stone  wall.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  wish  to  be  buried  actually  in  Africa,  the 
country  for  which  her  life  had  been  sacrificed.  Her 
husband  sorrowfully  returned  to  his  desolate  home  on  the 
island,  whence  he  wrote  the  following  words — words  of  faith 
and  hope — which  reveal  the  light  in  which  he  took  his 
misfortune,  and  the  source  of  his  consolation  : 

“Tell  our  friends  at  home  that  there  is  now  on  the 
East  African  coast  a lonely  missionary  grave.  This  is  a 
sign  that  you  have  commenced. the  struggle  with  this  part  of 
the  world ; and  as  the  victories  of  the  church  are  gained  by 
stepping  over  the  graves  of  her  members,  you  may  be  the 
more  convinced  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  you  are 
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summoned  to  the  conversion  of  Africa  from  its  eastern 
shore.” 

The  letter,  addressed  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
bore  fruit  in  the  arrival,  two  years  later,  of  John  Rebmann 
to  share  his  labours.  Rebmann  was,  like  himself,  a 
Wiirtemburg  man  and  a student  of  Basle;  but  he  had 
received  English  ordination,  whereas  Krapf  had  received 
Lutheran.  He  arrived  in  June,  1846.  Two  months  later 
they  felt  the  time  had  come  to  cross  over  to  Africa  and 
assume  possession  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  spot  they 
selected  to  unfurl  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  was  Rabai.* 

I 

The  Rabai  Of  Krapf’s  and  Rebmann’s  early,  days  was 
not  the  Rabai  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  a 
mission-station.  It  was  distant  a few  miles  from  the  latter 
place,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Rabai  Mpia.  The 
distance  from  Mombasa  is  about  fifteen  miles,  of  which  the 
first  ten  are  by  water  up  a creek,  and  the  remainder  by  land. 
The  first  portion  of  the  journey,  up  the  creek,  passes 
through  tropical  scenery  of  exquisite  beauty ; the  journey 
by  land,  from  the  “ banderini  ” (or  landing  stage),  is  a stiff 
up-hill  walk. 

August  25th  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the  missionaries 
for  their  formal  entry  into  this  native  village.  The  sickness 
of  both  of  them  had  caused  delay  more  than  once.  And 
now  when  the  fateful  morning  arrived,  Krapf  had  another 
attack  of  fever,  but  insisted  upon  going.  “Whether  the 
result  be  life  or  death,”  he  said  to  himself,: “ the  Mission 
must  be  begun.” 

Besides  the  route  mentioned,  there  is  another  entirely 
by  land.  It  would  appear  that  this  was  the  one  selected 

* For  his  impressions  of  Rabai  in  the  early  days  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  Krapf’s  “Travels  and  Researches,”  and  to  E.  Stock’s 
“ History  of  the  C.M.S." 
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by  the  missionaries;  in  any  case,  the  latter  portion  was 
accomplished  by  Krapf  upon  an  ass.  In  pain  and  weak- 
ness he  rode  up  a hill  to  the  village,  by  a path  which,  even 
without  a rider,  the  ass  would  have  had  difficulty  in 
mounting.  Rebmann  by  his  side  clambered  up  as  best 
he  could.  “ Scarcely  ever,”  wrote  Krapf,  “ was  a Mission 
begun  in  such  weakness ; but  so  it  was  to  be,  that  we  might 
neither  boast  of  our  own  strength,  nor  our  successors  forget 
that  God  sanctifies  even  our  human  infirmities  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  ends.” 

As  soon  as  they  had  the  strength  they  set  about  building 
themselves  a hut  suitable  for  Europeans  to  dwell  in. 
Meanwhile  they  carried  on  their  study  of  the  language. 
Krapf  was  frequently  haunted  by  the  thought  that  he  might 
be  summoned  into  eternity  even  before  the  commencement 
of  his  proper  missionary  work.  He  prayed  fervently  that 
he  might  be  spared  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  at  least 
one  soul  from  heathen  darkness  into  the  Light  of  the 
Gospel.  And  during  his  first  year  at  Rabai  Mpia  this 
prayer  was  granted.  The  natives  as  a whole  were  not 
equal  to  throwing  off  their  customs  and  superstitions  in 
order  to  embrace  the  new  Faith.  Krapf  felt  he  was 
adopting  too  severe  an  attitude  towards  them ; and  no 
sooner  had  he  assumed  a more  tender  tone  than  he  was 
rewarded  with  an  inquirer  who  showed  evidences  of  a 
change  of  heart.  This  was  Mringe,  a cripple,  the  one 
convert  given  to  him  as  the  visible  result  of  his  nine  years’ 
labour  in  East  Africa. 

Both  Krapf  and  Rebmann  found  time  to  explore  the 
country  beyond  them.  The  results  of  their  journeys  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  opening  up  of  Africa.  Between 
them  six  journeys  were  made.  Three  of  these  were  made 
by  Rebmann  in  the  direction  of  Chagga.  On  the  first 
he  reported  that  he  had  seen  the  snow-topped  mountain, 
Kilimanjaro,  in  the  distance.  This  was  in  May,  1848. 
When  the  news  reached  England  it  was  disbelieved  in 
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scientific  circles;  but  afterwards  it  proved  to  be  true 
Krapf,  the  following  year  saw  another  snow-capped 
mountain,  close  to  the  equator,  called  Kenia.  These 
discoveries,  of  two  mountains — the  one  just  south  of  the 
equator,  the  other  just  north  of  it,  and  both  with  a cap  of 
snow — are  equalled  only  by  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone 
and  of  Speke,  and  are  surpassed  by  none  of  Africa’s  long 
roll  of  explorers. 

In  1849  two  recruits  from  the  C.M.S.  arrived,  the  Rev. 
J.  Erhardt  and  Mr.  Wagner,  also  Germans.  Almost 
immediately  they  were  both  laid  up  with  fever ; and  though 
Erhardt  recovered,  Wagner  died  about  six  weeks  after  his 
arrival. 

In  1850  Krapf  left  for  Europe,  returning  in  i85r  with  a 
commission  from  the  C.M.S.  to  push  out  from  Rabai  to 
“prospect”  for  suitable  localities  for  a chain  of  Missions, 
and  with  six  new  workers.  These  recruits,  however,  proved 
of  small  value  to  the  Mission,  for  they -all  very  soon  with- 
drew, or  were  cut  off  by  sickness.  Meanwhile  they  found 
on  arrival  that  Rebmann  and  Erhardt  had  bought  land  at 
Kisulutini,  near  Rabai  Mpia,  and  were  building  a house 
upon  it.  This  was  the  site  which  ultimately  grew  into  the 
Rabai  of  later  days,  which  it  will  be  our  privilege  soon  to 
visit  in  these  pages.  The  first  incident  of  importance  at 
this  new  station  was  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  recruits,  the 
Rev.  C.  Pfefierle,  who  succumbed  to  fever  a fortnight  after 
his  arrival  in  Africa.  Krapf,  writing  of  this  event,  says  : 
“ Our  God  bids  us  first  build  a cemetery  before  we  build  a 
church  or  dwelling-house,  showing  us  by  this  lesson  that 
the  resurrection  of  East  Africa  must  be  effected  by  our  own 
destruction.”  At  the  present  day  the  little  cemetery  at 
Rabai  bears  the  name,  given  it  by  the  natives,  of  “ Nita- 
kuja,”  meaning,  “ I will  come.” 

In  July,  1851,  three  months  after  his  arrival  from 
England,  Krapf  set  out  on  his  perilous  journey,  but  without 
any  of  the  men  who  had  come  out  from  England  for  the 
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purpose.  His  native  porters  were  his  sole  companions. 
He  travelled  northwards  to  the  Tana  River.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  river  he  and  his  party  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  robbers.  The  greater  part  of  his  caravan  fled,  his 
immediate  followers  were  killed,  and  Krapf  found  himself 
in  the  bush,  separated  from  friend  and  foe,  and  flying  with- 
out food  and  without  friends  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
best  direction.  For  some  days  he  was  literally  lost.  Being 
near  the  river  he  filled  his  gun  barrels  with  water,  but 
afterwards  lost  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  suffered  sorely 
from  thirst,  until  the  chattering  of  monkeys  guided  him  to 
a pit  dug  by  them  in  the  sand  for  water,  as  he  knew  to  be 
their  habit.  In  the  extremity  of  his  hunger  he  ate  his 
gunpowder,  mixed  with  the  shoots  of  a tree,  which,  however, 
proved  bitter  and  unwholesome.  Another  time  “ he  broke 
his  fast  on  ants.”  His  perils  were  great,  as  he  could  only 
travel  by  night  for  fear  of  detection  by  the  robber  band. 
At  last  in  despair  he  gave  himself  up  to  people  of  another 
tribe,  who,  though  they  treated  him  hardly,  conducted  him 
to  a place  of  safety.  This  was  after  seventeen  days’  wander- 
ing. Another  fortnight’s  painful  march  brought  him  to  the 
mission-station,  “ weary,  wounded,  and  in  rags.” 

For  eighteen  months  after  this  he  remained  quietly 
working  at  Rabai.  In  1853,  completely  shattered  in  health, 
he  returned  to  Europe.* 


II 

On  the  departure  of  Krapf,  Rebmann  held  the  fort,  and 
completed  an  uninterrupted  service  of  twenty-nine  years 
(1846-75),  generally  alone,  without  once  coming  away.  At 
length,  in  1875,  being  blind  and  a wreck,  he  was  obliged 

* He  survived,  in  his  fatherland,  until  1881,  when  one  morning  he 
was  found,  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  dead.  How  like  to  Livingstone 
was  this  intrepid  missionary,  both  in  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
mode  of  his  death.  Cf.  p.  76. 
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reluctantly  to  leave.  Dr.  E.  Stock,*  with  his  wealth  of 
missionary  knowledge,  describes  it  as  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record  of  just  “holding  the  fort.” 
Twice  during  this  period  he  was  driven  away  by  incursions 
of  the  Masai  warriors,  and  sometimes  for  many  months  at  a 
time  he  was  at  Mombasa.  Now  and  then  a baptism  took 
place.  The  baptismal  register  at  Rabai  contains  several 
entries  in  his  neat  handwriting.  But  blind  though  he  was 
physically  towards  the  end  of  his  time,  in  a spiritual  sense, 
too,  his  was  a case  of  walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Indeed,  on  two  occasions  in  the  annual  report  of  his 
society  the  East  African  Mission  was  entirely  omitted  : there 
was  nothing  to  report. 

In  1862  he  received  two  native  fellow-workers.  These 
were  William  Jones,  a blacksmith,  and  Ishmael  Semler,  a 
carpenter ; both  of  them  Yaos.  They  had  been  carried  off 
as  slaves  in  their  youth,  rescued  by  British  cruisers,  de- 
posited at  the  settlement  for  liberated  slaves  at  Sharanpur, 
in  India,  and  finally  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth  as 
Christian  workers.  They  eventually  became  the  first  two 
native  clergy  in  the  East  African  Mission,  being  ordained  by 
Bishop  Hannington  before  his  fatal  tour  to  Uganda.  Jones 
accompanied  the  bishop  on  this  expedition,  and  managed 
to  escape  with  the  famous  “ Ichabod  ” flag ; Semler  survives 
to  this  day,  and  is  a faithful  worker  at  Mombasa.  But 
this  is  anticipating.  How  it  must  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Rebmann  to  welcome  such  colleagues  I 

III 

We  leave  Rabai ; and  re-visit  it  after  a lapse  of  thirteen 
years.  We  journey  thither  in  company  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Salter  Price,  who,  after  a term  of  twenty-four  years’  service 
in  the  mission-field  in  India — including  the  founding  of  the 
village  for  liberated  slaves  at  Sharanpur — was  summoned  by 
* “ History  of  the  C.M.S.,”  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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the  C.M.S.  to  visit  the  sphere  in  East  Africa  where  his  old 
pupils  Jones  and  Sender  were  at  work.  Thrice  was  he 
thus  summoned  : in  1874-6,  in  1881-2,  and  in  1888.  It  is 
in  the  last-named  year  that  we  accompany  him.  Let  us  note 
in  passing  that  he  is  a veteran  of  sixty-two,  and  that  he  has 
temporarily  relinquished  the  charge  of  an  English  country 
living  to  undertake  this  errand.  We  will  go  with  him  to 
Rabai ; and  let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words  : * 

“Having  arranged  with  Captain  Arbuthnot  (a  visitor 
whose  ship  was  just  then  in  the  harbour)  to  pay  a visit  to 
Rabai,  we  set  out  in  the  “ Mariner’s  ” launch  at  7 a.m.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  we  missed  our  way,  and  got 
entangled  amongst  the  mangrove  trees,  and  only  just 
escaped  having  to  spend  the  day  in  the  dismal  swamp.  As 
it  was  we  lost  a good  hour,  and  did  not  reach  the 
“banderini  ” till  nine,  and  then,  for  want  of  a small  boat, 
we  had  difficulty  in  landing.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  in 
full  force,  and  we  had  a fatiguing  walk  to  Rabai,  which  we 
did  not  reach  till  nearly  n o’clock.  A number  of  men, 
some  300  or  400,  were  awaiting  us  at  the  “ banderini,”  and 
from  there  to  the  mission-station  I was  greeted  with  the 
wildest  demonstrations  of  welcome — guns  went  off  on  every 
side — the  men  danced,  leapt,  shouted  and  sang,  and  every 
now  and  then  came  the  refrain,  “ Bwana  wetu  amekuja  ” 
(our  Master  is  come).  But  the  heat  and  excitement  were 
almost  too  much  for  us.  In  the  large  open  square  between 
the  church  and  the  mission-house,  all  the  people  were 
assembled — between  one  and  two  thousand,  in  their  Sunday 
best — for  the  final  welcome. 

“ What  a contrast  between  Rabai  when  I first  visited  it 
thirteen  years  ago  and  as  it  is  now  ! Then,  I found  there 
dear  old  Rebmann  in  his  blindness,  and,  at  the  most,  half 
a dozen  native  Christians.  Now,  there  is  a well-laid-out 
town  with  a population  of  nearly  2000  people.  Some  of 
them  are  freed  slaves,  but  the  greater  number  are  pure 
Wanika,  from  the  surrounding  country.  They  are  all  either 
Christians,  or  such  as  have  “joined  the  book,”  i.e.  have 

* W.  S.  Price,  “ My  Third  Campaign  in  East  Africa,”  pp.  18-20, 

51,  221, 
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given  up  their  heathen  customs,  and  are  under  regular 
instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  community  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  for  the  most  part  they  maintain 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

“The  new  church,  opened  nearly  two  years  ago  \i.e.  in 
1886],  is  a conspicuous  object.  It  is  a plain  but  sub- 
stantial building,  with  accommodation  for  about  800  people, 
and  is  generally,  both  at  week-day  and  Sunday  services, 
well  filled.  ‘ Thither  the  tribes  go  up  ’ to  offer  prayers  and 
praises  to  the  living  God,  and  to  listen  to  His  life-giving 
word.  . . . 

“ The  work  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  native  pastor, 
my  old  friend,  William  Jones.  The  thought  which  more 
than  any  other  forces  itself  on  one’s  mind  is  ‘ the  harvest  ’ 
how  great ! ‘ the  labourers  ’ how  few  ! ...  If  I were  ten  years 
younger  I would  gladly  give  up  everything  in  England,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  deeply  interesting  field.  . . . 
In  nearly  forty  years  of  missionary  experience,  and  having 
visited  some  of  the  most  flourishing  missions  in  India,  I 
confess  I have  never  seen  any  mission-station  which 
presented  more  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  Almighty  God,  than  are  to  be  found  at  Rabai.” 

When  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  took 
over  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  Arabs  and 
Swahili  slave-owners  laid  a complaint  against  the  Mission 
for  receiving  and  harbouring  their  “ watoro,”  i.e.  runaway 
slaves.  This  charge  Price  confidently  repudiated,  knowing 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  But,  to  his 
horror,  it  was  found  that  among  the  settlers  at  Rabai  there 
really  were  several  hundred  runaways.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at ; for  the  place  was  not  a guarded  enclosure, 
but  an  open  village,  with  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  taking 
up  his  abode  there  who  choose.  Here  was  a real  difficulty. 
Price  wrote  to  Jones,  reluctantly  bidding  him  to  urge  the 
“ watoro  ” to  flee  from  Rabai,  lest  their  presence  there 
should  mean  the  break-up  of  the  Mission.  Jones,  firmly 
but  politely,  declined  to  be  a party  to  such  a proceeding. 
“ I will  not,  and  I cannot,  hand  over  these  poor  souls  to 
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their  cruel  masters,”  he  wrote  back,  “ after  I have  been 
preaching  to  them  the  sweet  liberty  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Somebody  else  will  have  to  do  that  wicked 
work.”  He  knew  what  slavery  meant  from  personal 
experience. 

After  receiving  this  letter  Price  went  to  interview  Mr. 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  the  administrator  of  the  company,  who 
agreed  to  ransom  instead  of  arresting  the  runaways.  Price 
wrote  from  Freretown,  where  his  headquarters  were, 
announcing  the  good  news  to  Jones.  “ Pacify  the  minds 
of  our  poor  people — they  are  Free  ! Free  ! ! Free  ! ! 1 ” On 
New  Year’s  Day,  1889,  General  Matthews,  Mackenzie,  and 
Price  went  up  to  Rabai  to  distribute  papers  of  freedom  to 
900  ex-slaves.  Of  these  640  were  of  Rabai,  the  rest  from 
the  Methodist  Mission  at  Ribd.  “ Truly  it  was  a heart- 
moving  occasion,”  wrote  Price,  “and  one  worth  coming 
6000  miles  to  see  and  take  part  in.”  In  the  evening  Price 
gave  a dinner  to  twenty  guests — all  English  except  Jones, 
and  Heroe  of  the  Methodist  Mission.  After  dinner  all  the 
settlement  flocked  to  the  Church  Square,  where  Mackenzie 
let  off  a number  of  rockets  to  signalize  the  occasion. 

Next  morning  Price  held  a thanksgiving  service  at  6.30. 
Looking  out  of  his  window  in  the  early  morning,  long 
before  the  time  for  service,  he  saw  a crowd  of  men  and 
women  squatting  on  the  ground  outside  the  church.  It 
was  the  overflow  from  the  church,  already  as  full  as  it 
would  hold.  At  the  appointed  hour,  all  the  English  visitors 
were  assembled,  and  had  to  be  accommodated  within  the 
Communion  rails,  the  church  being  packed  from  end  to 
end.  “ If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed,”  was  the  text  of  Price’s  address.  “ Yesterday,”  he 
said,  “ was  the  greatest  day  in  your  lives.  Before  then,  what 
was  your  condition?  You  were  slaves  ! runaways  ! And 
what  is  your  condition  now  ? You  are  free — men,  women, 
and  children,  all  of  you — as  fre£  as  the  air  you  breathe  ! 
No  man — Arab  or  Swahili — may  lay  his  hand  on  any  one 
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of  you  and  say  : ‘Come  along,  you  are  my  slave.’  The 
whole  congregation,  forgetting  their  sacred  surroundings, 
could  not  refrain  from  crying  out  “ asanta,  asanta,’’  (thanks, 
thanks). 

This  great  act  of  wise  policy  and  of  humanity  cost  the 
company  ^3300  ; towards  which  sum  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
and  some  members  of  his  family  paid  ^1200  on  behalf  of 
the  C.M.S.  It  should  never.be  forgotten  that,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  W.  Jones  in  refusing  to  surrender  the  runaways, 
this  glad  ceremony  might  not  have  taken  place.  A picture 
of  the  Church  Square  and  the  ex-slaves  receiving  their 
freedom  hangs  up  in  the  church  porch  to  this  day. 

IV 

Twenty  years  more  pass  by,  and  we  visit  Rabai  again, 
to-day.  A boat  and  a donkey  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  journey.  We  can  travel  up  from  Mombasa  in  luxury  in 
a railway  carriage  to  Mazeras,  within  three  miles  of  our 
destination.  Suddenly,  as  we  pass  along  the  narrow  path- 
way from  the  railway  station,  there  bursts  upon  our  view  a 
large  quadrangle.  On  one  side  is  the  historic  church, 
entered  from  a spacious  porch,  and  surmounted  by  a bell. 
On  another  side  is  the  dispensary,  a low,  two-roomed 
structure  of  native  architecture.  Opposite  this,  on  the  third 
side,  stands  “ Rebmann’s  Cottage,”  where  we  are  given 
accommodation  by  the  hospitable  missionaries.  On  the 
fourth  side,  opposite  the  church,  stand  the  school  and  the 
missionaries’  dwelling  houses. 

First  we  watch  the  lady  dispenser  at  her  work.  Some 
thirty-three  patients  from  different  tribes  flock  to  her  for 
treatment  daily.  Instruction  is  given  first,  about  the  great 
Physician  of  the  soul,  and  then,  aided  by  an  African 
medical  student  named  Shadrach,  she  attends  to  the  sores 
and  bodily  ailments  of  the  patients  who  squat  around  the 
room.  It  is  a work  which  requires  skill,  a steady  nerve, 
patience,  and  a strongly  developed  love  for  mankind. 
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Passing  to  the  school,  we  see  over  120  children  being 
taught  “ the  three  R’s,”  and  their  natural  talent  for  singing 
is  trained  to  such  good  purpose  that  an  anthem,  with  the 
parts  blending  harmoniously  together,  is  more  a recreation 
to  them  than  a school  task.  The  curriculum  and  discipline 
resemble  those  of  a National  or  Board  School  at  home. 
The  European  teacher  in  charge,  one  of  the  missionary 
staff,  is  assisted  by  native  teachers.  One  of  the  latter  is 
Beatrice  Jones,  daughter  of  the  late  native  pastor.  With 
these  children  as  “ the  trustees  of  the  future,”  the  prospect 
at  Rabai  is  full  of  hope. 

The  next  day  is  Sunday.  At  7.30  a.m.  the  bell 
summons  us  to  church.  The  African  catechist,  Timothy, 
robed  in  white,  gives  out  the  hymns.*'  The  missionary-in- 
charge  reads  the  lessons  and  the  ante-communion  service. 
One  of  the  visitors,  being  a clergyman,  is  accorded  the 
privilege  of  preaching,  and  Timothy  interprets.  Timothy 
understands  English  well,  having  visited  England  many 
years  ago ; and  it  is  evident  from  his  eloquent  gestures  that 
he  renders  the  meaning  with  exactness  and  clearness.  The 
hymns  are  sung  with  a heartiness  that  comes  from  several 
hundred  musical  voices.  At  the  close,  ninety-five  men  and 
women  stay  behind  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  In 
the  afternoon  an  interesting  ceremony  takes  place  in  the 
church.  A dozen  natives  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are 
admitted,  some  as  enquirers  and  others  as  catechumens, 
into  the  Christian  community.  Whilst  they  stand  in  two 
opposite  rows  in  the  chancel,  let  us  enquire  who  they  are. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  Mission,  baptism  is  made  a 
distinct  step  in  a native’s  life.  Mere  adherence  is  not 
enough  ; there  must  first  be  a renunciation  of  the  past.  A 
native’s  heart,  let  us  suppose,  has  been  touched.  His 
name  is  given  to  the  missionary.  The  next  step  is  to  be 

* The  S.P.C.K.  have  printed  books,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  printed  Bibles,  in  the  East  African  dialects,  thus 
materially  helping  the  work. 
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publicly  enrolled  as  an  enquirer,  and  receive  instruction  for 
six  months.  This  stage  passed,  he  becomes  a catechumen, 
also  publicly,  and  receives  a further  course  of  instruction 
for  six  months.  And  then,  but  not  till  then,  is  he  con- 
sidered ready  for  enlistment  in  Christ’s  army  by  baptism. 

With  this  information,  the  enquirers  and  catechumens 
before  us  assume  a new  interest.  One  by  one  questions 
are  asked  by  the  missionary,  and  answered  by  the  candi- 
dates; and,  one  by  one,  the  charms,  superstitions,  and 
heathen  customs  are  forsworn.  To  these  Christian  soldiers 
the  Faith  of  Christ  is  a “ right-about  turn.”  * 

Thus  mightily  has  God  wrought  in  Rabai  during  the 
sixty-three  years  of  its  existence.  What  He  has  effected  in 
the  changed  hearts  and  consecrated  lives  of  those  whose 
ancestors  were  raw  heathen  will  never  be  fully  known.  To 
what  has  been  here  recorded  the  words  of  Job  must  be 
added  : “ Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  His  ways  : and 
how  small  a whisper  do  we  hear  of  Him!”  (Job  xxvi.  T4, 
R.Y.). 

* The  visit  described  was  actually  paid  by  the  writer  in  1907. 
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••  The  Lord  turned  the  curse  into  a blessing."  — Dcut.  xxiii.  5. 

A short  History  of  the  Slave-Trade  in  East  Africa. 

I.  The  Slave  Settlement  (1875). 

First  attempts  to  teach  ex-slaves  about  God. 

First  attempts  to  start  home  life. 

First  baptisms. 

First  trials. 

II.  The  Christian  Village  (1885). 

Second  consignment  of  slaves. 

Hannington’s  visit. 

Ordination  of  two  ex-slaves. 

Price’s  visit  in  1888. 

Freretown  at  the  present  day. 

III.  The  Industrial  Centre  (1906). 

Headquarters  of  the  East  African  Industries,  Ltd. 

THERE  can  hardly  be  a more  striking  instance  of 
“ good  ” being  the  “ final  goal  of  ill,”  than  is  afforded 
by  the  existence  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  of  the  flourish- 
ing native  village  of  Freretown.  It  owes  its  origin  entirely 
to  the  slave-trade.  If  that  notorious  traffic  in  human  flesh 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  people  in  England,  the 
natives  of  East  Africa  might  never  have  had  the  settlement 
we  are  about  to  describe,  which  has  been  of  untold  blessing 
to  two  generations. 

The  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  first  drawn 
to  the  slave-trade  in  1822,  when  a treaty  to  limit  its  area 
and  scope  was  extorted  from  the  Imim  of  Muscat,  who 
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ruled  over  the  Zanzibar  coast.  This  treaty  was  practically 
a dead  letter.  In  1845,  another  was  obtained,  giving 
liberty  to  British  cruisers  to  seize  slave-trading  vessels  in 
certain  circumstances.  In  1861,  there  were  two  rivals  for 
the  Imam’s  dominions,  resulting  in  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  two  parts — the  Asiatic,  with  headquarters  at 
Muscat,  in  Arabia ; and  the  African,  with  its  capital  at 
Zanzibar.  The  export  of  slaves  to  Zanzibar  was  no  longer 
legal ; but  along  the  coast  appertaining  to  Zanzibar  it  still 
went  on. 

Meanwhile,  British  ships  were  carrying  the  treaty  of  1845 
into  effect  by  seizing  Arab  slave-dhows  whenever  they  got 
the  opportunity.  It  was  not  safe  to  return  the  liberated 
slaves  to  the  shores  of  Africa ; so  they  were  deposited  at 
Bombay.  What  was  to  become  of  them  there?  In  1855, 
the  Rev.  W.  Salter  Price,  then  a missionary  of  the  C.M.S. 
in  India,  solved  the  difficulty  by  establishing  a village  for 
them  at  Sharanpur,  near  Nasik.  In  this  project,  he  was 
helped  and  encouraged  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  at  that  time.  About  200  freed  slaves  passed 
through  his  hands.  Of  two  of  them  we  have  already  made 
the  acquaintance  at  Rabai — William  Jones  and  Ishmael 
Semler.  When  Livingstone  was’fitting  out  his  last  expedition 
in  1865  he  paid  a visit  to  Sharanpur,  and  engaged  nine 
of  Price’s  pupils  to  go  out  with  him.  These  afterwards 
became  his  famous  “Nasik”  boys,  whose  names — 
especially  Chuma,  Susi,  and  Jacob  Wain wright — deserve 
always  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  last  days, 
on  account  of  their  loving  faithfulness. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  death  of  Livingstone  which  really 
aroused  England’s  attention  to  the  cruelties  which  his 
travels  and  letters  had  disclosed.  That  happened,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1873.  Before  that  date,  attempts,  successful 
in  the  end,  had  been  made  by  the  missionary  societies  to 
stir  up  the  Government  to  take  more  effective  action  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  traffic.  For  instance,  in  1871,  a 
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Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report;  but  its  recommendations  fell  short  of  the 
real  remedy,  which  was  to  annex  a bit  of  territory  on  the 
east  coast,  upon  which,  being  British,  the  slave  would  at 
once  become  free.  The  death  of  Bishop  Patteson,  alluded 
to  in  the  Queen’s  speech,  formed  a pretext  for  re-opening 
the  question  in  Parliament.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone 
sent  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Zanzibar  to  inform  the  Sultan  that 
the  British  Government  had  determined  that  the  slave- 
traffic  should  cease,  and  to  negotiate  a treaty  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  latter  endeavour  he  failed,  and  left 
Zanzibar,  telling  the  Sultan  that  his  next  visitor  would 
be  a British  man-of-war.  This  actually  happened,  and 
intimidation  succeeded  where  persuasion  had  failed.  A 
treaty  was  signed,  dated  June  6th,  1873,  closing  the 
slave-market  at  Zanzibar.  On  Christmas  Day  the  same 
year,  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Steere  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  his  cathedral  upon  it,  which  has  been  already 
described. 

When  this  treaty  was  signed,  Livingstone  had  been  dead 
just  five  weeks,  an  event  which,  on  the  news  arriving  in 
England,  made  the  ears  of  Christian  people  tingle  with 
indignation  at  the  enormities  being  perpetrated  in  Africa, 
as  disclosed  by  Livingstone’s  letters.  Moreover,  it  gave 
a great  impetus  to  the  movement  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Freretown. 

To  return  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  When  he  came  back 
from  Zanzibar  he  appealed  to  the  C.M.S.  to  take  action. 
On  June  24th,  1873,  he  addressed  the  committee  of  that 
society  on  the  prospects  in  East  Africa.  They  determined 
to  organize  a settlement  on  the  coast  near  Mombasa.  The 
right  man  to  inaugurate  such  a work  was  obviously  the 
enterprising  person  who  had  been  associated  with  Sir  B. 
Frere  in  similar  work  in  India,  in  1855.  That  man  was 
W.  S.  Price,  who  accordingly  sailed  in  October,  1874,  with 
his  wife  and  four  men  from  Islington  College. 
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Six  months  were  occupied  by  Price,  after  his  arrival  at 
Mombasa,  in  taking  stock  of  the  situation,  and  in  laying 
his  plans.  He  searched  carefully  for  a suitable  spot  for 
the  proposed  settlement.  The  local  Arab  population  was 
much  opposed  to  his  acquiring  it,  and  placed  every  obstacle 
in  his  path;  and  the  Wali  (Governor)  of  Mombasa  with- 
held the  permission  required.  At  length,  through  the 
interference  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  himself,  all  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  on  May  7th,  1875,  the  purchase  of  a 
plot  of  ground  was  completed.*  It  was  situated  on  the 
mainland,  nearly  opposite  the  town,  two  or  three  miles  in 
circumference,  thirty  feet  above  sea-level,  open  to  the  sea- 
breeze  blowing  up  the  harbour,  and  comprising  “a  nice 
shamba  (garden)  planted  with  cocoas,  some  good  patches  of 
arable  land,  plenty  of  building  sites,  a well  of  sweet  water, 
and  a fine  stretch  of  sandy  beach.”  It  is  situated  about 
half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  grave  where  Mrs.  Krapf  had 
been  laid  thirty-one  years  before. 

Mr.  Price  began  at  once  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 
employing  for  this  purpose  his  African  artisans  from  Nasik, 
and  to  give  the  settlement  a name.  He  remembered  the 
Christian  official  who  had  helped  him  in  India,  who  had 
urged  the  C.M.S.  to  take  up  this  very  work  which  was  then 
being  begun,  and  after  him  he  named  it  Freretown. 

Whilst  the  buildings  were  still  in  progress  two  consign- 
ments of  freed  slaves,  amounting  together  to  302,  were 
handed  over  to  the  Mission.  They  consisted  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages  and  tribes  and  languages, 
all  of  them  ignorant,  most  of  them  half-naked,  and  many 
diseased.  This  was  the  material  handed  over  to  Price,  to 
make  men  and  women  of  first,  and  ultimately  to  make  them 
Christians.  “ Seeking  strength  from  the  Strong,”  Price 

* The  facts  are  given  briefly  in  the  “ Annual  Report  of  the  C.M.S.,” 
1875-6,  and,  more  in  detail,  in  the  " History  of  the  C.M.S. ,”  vol.  iii. 
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girded  himself  for  the  task.  Food  had  to  be  obtained, 
accommodation  provided,  some  unruly  spirits  to  be 
restrained,  the  sick  attended  to,  and  the  able-bodied 
supplied  with  suitable  employment.  This  chaos  of  humanity 
had  to  be  reduced  to  decency  and  order. 

And  then,  of  course,  these  people  must  be  told  about 
God.  In  this  work,  Price  was  much  helped  by  George 
David,  a native  catechist,  from  Nasik.  He  wrote  home 
an  interesting  account  of  their  efforts  : 

“ Sunday , November  — In  the  afternoon  we  collected 

all  the  adult  freed  slaves — more  than  200 — and  George 
David  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  their  minds  two  truths 
which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion — the  being 
and  omnipresence  of  God ; for  ‘ he  that  cometh  unto  God 
must  believe  that  he  is.’  I never  in  my  life  witnessed  such 
an  illustration  of  that  kind  of  teaching  which  the  prophet 
seems  to  describe  as  ‘ line  upon  line.’  After  a simple 
statement  of  the  truth  that  there  is  a God,  and  that  He  is 
everywhere  present,  he  expressed  the  substance  of  his 
teaching  in  the  following  formula : — ‘ Mnugu  killa  pahali 
yupa,  juu  na  tini  ’ (God  is  in  every  place,  above  and  below ) ; 
and  then,  dividing  his  audience  into  several  groups,  he 
patiently  persevered  with  each  group,  until  they  could  not 
only  repeat  the  words  after  him,  but  utter  them  without 
his  assistance.  I am  within  the  mark  when  I say  that  he 
repeated  the  words  at  least  300  times.  The  exercise  lasted 
an  hour  and  a half,  and  the  patient  teacher  was  rewarded 
at  last  by  finding  that  the  words,  if  not  in  all  the  fulness 
of  their  import,  were  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  his  rather 
obtuse  pupils.  This  may  seem  a small  result ; but  it  was 
worth  the  labour.  Minds  full  of  darkness  do  not  easily 
open  to  the  first  rays  of  spiritual  light.” 

Price’s  first  attempt  to  start  home  life  amongst  his  flock 
of  all  but  savages  is  equally  interesting.  Again  we  quote 
his  own  words : 

“ December  21st — Married  fourteen  couples  of  the  freed 
slaves.  It  was  an  occasion  of  some  little  excitement  and 
amusement.  The  men  and  women  were  grouped  apart ; as 
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their  names  came  up,  they  were  asked  to  name  the  objects 
of  their  choice.  This,  in  most  cases,  they  were  unable  to 
do,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  would-be 
husband  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  and  lead  off  the  object 
of  his  affection.  Generally  there  seemed  to  be  a pre- 
concerted arrangement  between  the  parties,  but  not  always. 
One  unfortunate  wight  came  forward,  and  on  looking  round 
on'the  galaxy  of  black  beauties,  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
was  unable  to  fix  his  choice  on  any  one  in  particular.  With 
a peculiar  nervous  shrug,  he  said,  ‘ I should  be  very  happy 
to  marry  them,  but  don’t  know  who  would  have  me.’  He 
subsided  amidst  a roar  of  laughter  from  his  companions, 
and  his  case  was,  of  course,  postponed.  Another  no  sooner 
pointed  out  the  lady  of  his  selection  than  she  coauettishly 
turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  began  to  stare  vacantly  in 
the  opposite  direction.  I said,  ‘ Very  well,  no  compulsion ; 
let  him  stand  aside.’  This  was  more  than  she  expected, 
she  only  wanted  to  be  wooed  and  won  like  others  of  her 
sex,  and  seeing  that  under  the  circumstances  this  process 
was  inadmissible,  she  quickly  relented,  and  gladly  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  away  to  the  group  of  selected  brides.  The 
number  being  completed,  I took  each  group  separately,  and 
joining  their  hands,  required  them  ‘to  pledge  their  troth 
either  to  other.’  It  is  a pleasant  thing  to  feel  that  one  has 
made  twenty-eight  people  happy ; for  though  in  one  sense 
their  happiness  is  sublunary,  it  is  according  to  God’s 
ordinance.  The  number  was  only  limited  by  the  number 
of  cottages  ready  for  married  couples.  By  next  week  we 
hope  to  have  as  many  more.” 


II 

Thus  were  the  foundations  laid  of  the  Freretown  Mission. 
After  two  years  of  arduous  work,  the  task  which  Price  had 
come  out  to  do  was  performed,  and  he  and  his  wife 
returned  to  England,  resuming  the  charge  of  his  country 
living,  and  not  until  19x1,  at  the  age  of  85,  did  he 
enter  into  his  rest.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
H.  K.  Binns,  who  went  out  in  1875  an(3  is  there  still. 
After  three  years  and  a half  of  patient  labour,  thirty-two 
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adults  and  nine  children  were  baptized,  on  Easter  Day, 
1879.  On  the  following  Easter  Day,  nineteen  more  were 
baptized.  Meanwhile,  the  settlement  had  grown  to  four 
hundred,  fresh  consignments  of  rescued  slaves  having 
come  in. 

Work  of  this  kind  could  never  be  plain  sailing.  Troubles 
came  both  from  within  and  without.  This  little  earthly 
paradise  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  unmolested.  Slaves 
longed  to  join  it;  and  masters  plotted  to  upset  it.  The 
same  kind  of  trouble  arose  through  runaway  slaves  seeking 
refuge  from  cruel  masters  as  took  place  at  Rabai,  in  1888. 
These  difficulties  led  to  a second  visit  from  Price  in 
1881-82.  He  had  bidden  farewell,  in  1876,  to  a settle- 
ment of  ex-slaves;  in  1881  he  was  welcomed  by  a com- 
munity of  Christians.  The  work  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper.  In  1884  the  building  which  had  been  doing 
double  duty  as  church  and  school  was  fitted  up,  almost 
entirely  at  their  own  expense,  as  a church  only,  the  school 
being  held  elsewhere.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  the  traveller, 
visited  Freretown  about  this  time,  and  thus  described  it  in 
his  book  : * “ The  view  of  the  station  on  an  apparently  land- 
locked creek  was  most  inviting.  On  the  left,  from  a dense 
grove  of  magnificent  mangoes,  could  be  seen  a snow-white 
house,  with  iron  roofing,  well  set  off  by  the  dense  shade 
around.  Further,  to  the  right,  lay  another  white  house 
with  flat  roof,  situated  among  more  airy  trees  and  waving 
palms.  Several  edifices  of  smaller  size  gave  the  idea  of  a 
charming  European  settlement.” 

In  1885  Freretown  had  a visit  from  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa’s  first  Bishop,  James  Hannington.  He  described  it 
as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
found  an  excellent  organization,  good  schools,  and  a crowded 
church.  At  the  daily  morning  service,  at  6.30  a.m.,  he 
noticed  on  one  occasion  about  500  present. 

Shortly  before  the  Bishop’s  visit  a calamity  occurred  in 
* “Through  Masailapd,”  by  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. 
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that  a great  famine  drove  hundreds  of  starving  people  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  many  sought  a refuge  in 
Rabai  and  Freretown.  Every  effort  was  made  to  relieve 
their  needs,  while  many  others  sold  themselves  as  slaves 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  coast  districts.  This  gave  the  British 
cruisers  more  work  in  rescuing  them  ; and  Freretown  more 
occupation  in  caring  for  them  when  rescued.  And  the 
remarkable  thing  is  that  “ the  freed,  slaves  of  1885  were 
received , cared  for , clothed , taught  by  the  freed  slaves  of  1875.” 
Thus  Freretown  had  an  opportunity  of  justifying  its 
existence. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Bishop  Hannington’s 
short  episcopate  was  the  ordination  of  William  Jones  and 
Ishmael  Semler,  which  took  place  at  Freretown  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1885.  The  service  was  conducted  in  Swahili.  It 
was  followed  by  the  Holy  Communion,  at  which  there  were 
fifty-seven  communicants. 

Price  paid  yet  a third  visit  to  East  Africa  in  1888. 
The  picture  he  gives  us  of  his  impressions,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirteen  years,  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement  since  he 
first  laid  its  foundations,  is  at  once  vivid  and  inspiring. 
The  giant  mango  trees,  the  graceful  palms,  the  “ gold- 
mohurs  ” imported  by  him  from  Bombay,  were  all  there 
just  as  he  had  left  them,  only  loftier  and  more  stately.  But 
it  was  in  the  inhabitants  where  the  contrast  lay.  When  he 
visited  the  church,  and  took  part  in  the  service,  these  were 
the  thoughts  which  stirred  his  heart : 

“ It  was  with  very  grateful  feelings  that  I looked  round 
on  that  congregation,  as  I called  to  mind  what  they  were 
when  they  first  came  to  us.  They  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
brutes  that  perish,  with  not  a glimmering  of  the  great  God 
"Who  made  them,  or  of  the  blessed  Saviour  Who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  them.  Much  patient  labour  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  it  has  not  been  in  vain ; certainly 
a wonderful  change  has  come  over  them,  and  it  has  been 
brought  about  in  a wonderful  way.  To-day  I see  them 
‘ clothed  and  in  their  right  minds,’  sitting  in  God’s  house 
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listening  to  the  eloquent  and  earnest  utterances  of  a young 
man,  one  of  themselves,  who  came  to  me  a poor  slave-boy 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Then,  too,  the  behaviour  of  these 
poor  people  strikes  one  much.  None  of  them  think  of 
taking  their  seats  without  first  going  on  their  knees.  Whilst 
waiting  for  the  service  to  begin,  you  might  almost  hear  a 
pin  drop,  no  talking  or  noise ; and  the  service  itself  is 
heart-stirring,  all,  young  and  old,  joining  in  the  singing  and 
responses.”  * 

In  1896  a new  church  was  opened  by  Bishop  Tucker. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Freretown  several  times.  The  first  occasion  was  on 
Sunday,  August  13th,  1905.  He  crossed  over  from 
Mombasa  by  boat  at  9 a.m.  What  he  saw  far  exceeded 
expectation.  The  service  was  going  on  when  he  arrived- 
What  a pleasing  contrast — the  black  heads,  the  white 
clothes  ! The  prayers  were  said  by  a lay  missionary,  Mr. 
G.  Burns ; Miss  Dixon  was  organist ; the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Steggall  preached  fluently  in  Swahili ; and  Miss  Thurlow, 
the  schoolmistress,  sat  amongst  the  people.  The  congrega- 
tion were  as  attentive  as  Price  had  described  them  seventeen 
years  before. 

That  church  is  a beautiful  bit  of  work.  It  was  built  by 
the  natives  themselves,  from  materials  found  round  about 
them,  mainly  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Binns. 
It  is  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated.  Its  windows  are  long 
and  narrow,  filled,  not  with  glass — that  would  let  in  the 
sun,  and  keep  out  the  air — but  with  wood,  Venetian-blind 
fashion.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  seven  spacious 
arches,  with  large  doors,  kept  open  during  Divine  Service 
in  order  to  secure  a through  draught.  All  the  fittings — 
pulpit,  lectern,  Communion  table,  pews — were  made  on  the 
spot. 

At  the  afternoon  service  Mr.  Burns  was  the  preacher. 
And  in  the  evening,  after  supper  on  the  verandah  of  one  of 
the  mission-houses,  the  missionaries  met  together  for  prayer 

* W.  S.  Price,  “ My  Third  Campaign  in  East  Africa,”  p.  21. 
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and  hymn-singing.  The  following  day  a visit  to  Mrs. 
Krapfs  grave  was  paid.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  sea 
under  a palm  tree,  the  rough  monument  of  a life  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  a failure  which  proved  a true  success  when  its 
purpose  was  disclosed.  The  same  evening,  at  Freretown, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  Christian  community  had  flocked 
into  the  old  school-room — once  the  church,  where  Jones 
and  Semler  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Hannington — to  see 
the  display  of  magic-lantern  pictures,  which  the  visitor  had 
promised  to  show  them.  The  interpreter  was  Mr.  Burns, 
who  also  worked  the  lantern.  A hymn  was  sung  in 
Swahili,  the  words  being  thrown  upon  the  screen;  and 
when  a picture  of  King  Edward  VII.  appeared  they  rose  to 
their  feet  and  sang,  “ God  save  the  King.”  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  Mr.  Burns,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  best 
of  health  and  spirits,  next  day  was  lying  prostrate  with 
black-water  fever,  hovering  between  life  and  death.  The 
only  hope  was,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  to  send 
him  off  to  England  by  the  first  steamer.  His  friends 
hardly  expected  him  to  reach  home,  and  never  dreamt  to 
see  him  back  again  in  Africa.  This  incident  illustrates  the 
trying  nature  of  the  East  African  climate  on  the  coast,  and 
the  risks  to  which  the  missionary  workers  there  are  exposed. 
And  more  than  this  : it  illustrates  in  a wonderful  way  the 
truth  that  “ man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done ; ” for  Mr. 
Burns  did  return,  and  is  once  more  at  work  as  missionary- 
in-charge  at  Nairobi,  having  in  the  meantime  received  holy 
orders. 

Ill 

At  the  present  day,  the  Christain  village  of  Freretown 
is  rapidly  developing  into  a flourishing  industrial  centre. 
Industrial  work  is  an  essential  outcome  or  concomitant  of 
Missions.  The  dignity  of  labour  must  be  taught.  Habits 
of  industry  must  be  instilled.  The  convert  has  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  good,  he  must  be  good  for 
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something.  And  who  is  to  teach  him  ? The  missionary  ? 
Yes,  in  the  early  days  of  a Mission,  no  doubt  this  work 
will  fall  upon  the  pioneer  who  will  always  be  a “ handy 
man.”  Eut  after  a while,  such  work  will  divert  him  from  his 
proper  sphere  of  preaching  and  teaching.  It  follows  that 
industrial  work  must  be  formed  into  a separate  department 
of  its  own.  Mission-workshops  exist  in  many  fields,  but 
they  do  not  as  a rule  represent  the  ideal.  The  missionary 
has  not  always  the  qualifications  necessary  for  undertaking 
such  enterprises  with  success : and,  if  he  has,  his  spiritual 
work  may  suffer  by  being  diverted  to  commercial  objects. 

In  Freretown  this  difficulty  has  been  happily  sur- 
mounted by  the  establishment  there  of  the  East  African 
Industries  Company,  Limited,  in  1906.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  combine  the  commercial  with  the  philanthropic.  Its 
directors  are,  and  have  long  been,  amongst  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  missionary  society  in  whose  province  they 
work.  The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  had  been  at 
work  for  some  years  before,  but  on  the  whole  proved  unre- 
munerative.  The  native  converts  had  been  instructed  in 
brick-making,  carpentering,  building,  cotton-growing,  and 
the  cultivation  of  cocoa-nuts.  All  this  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  East  African  Industries,  Limited,  and  other 
work  has  been  begun,  too,  on  a large  and  business-like 
scale.  Freretown  is  the  centre  and  headquarters ; and 
branches  have  been  started  since  in  the  interior,  at  Dabida, 
and  Maseno.  So  close  is  the  co-operation  between  the 
company  and  the  Mission,  that  the  former  has  been 
asked  to  undertake  the  business  work  of  the  Mission  in 
Mombasa. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Freretown  we  ought  surely  to 
inspect  the  pretty  tennis-court,  where  the  missionaries 
obtain  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  so  trying  a climate.  Such  an 
institution  is  almost  as  important  as  a hospital.  A walk  of 
two  miles  brings  us  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  very  full, 
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considering  the  youthfulness  of  Freretown  settlement. 
But  who  shall  say  that  those  lives  have  been  thrown  away  ? 
“ Si  vis  monumentum,  circumspice Conspicuous  amongst 
the  graves  is  that  in  which  William  Jones’s  remains  await  the 
Resurrection — the  slave  lad,  who,  through  such  an  institution 
as  Freretown,  became  the  devoted  Christian  minister. 


( Coutino  <St°  Sons,  Mombasa .) 
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“ I think  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves , without 
undue  self-laudation,  on  the  accomplishment  in  East  AJrica  of  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  humanity  which  the  world  has  seen." — Sir  Charles 
Eliot.  J- 

SlTUATION  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

I.  Mombasa  under  the  Portuguese  and  Arabs,  1505- 
1887. 

“The  Isle  of  War.” 

II.  Mombasa  under  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company,  1888-95. 

Origin  and  account  of  the  company. 

First  sod  of  Uganda  Railway,  1891. 

Kilindini. 

Rebmann’s  prophecy  fulfilled. 

III.  Mombasa  under  the  Protectorate,  1895  onwards. 


Mission-hall  and  Hospital. 
E.  E.  Africa  bishopric. 
The  memorial  cathedral. 
Henry  Wright. 

Bishop  Hannington. 
Bishop  Parker. 
Buxton  High  School. 
Bishopscourt. 


HE  best  description  of  the  little  island  of  Mombasa  is 


the  one  which  vividly  pictures  it  as  “a  sort  of 
miniature  Isle  of  Wight.”  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of  an 
estuary  as  that  island  lies  in  the  mouth  of  Southampton 
Water;  only  its  distance  from  the  mainland  is  but  a stone’s 
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throw.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Reference  is  made  to  it  by 
Milton  in  “ Paradise  Lost.”  Its  situation  renders  it  a con- 
venient centre  for  entering  the  interior  of  East  Africa, 
whether  for  exploration,  for  sport,  or  for  missionary 
purposes.  The  first  to  notice  this  was  Krapf,  as  we  have 
already  related ; and  he  lighted  upon  it  as  if  by  accident. 
Had  he  not  been  shipwrecked,  he  would  not  have  touched 
at  Mombasa  at  all,  in  1844  ; he  would  have  gone  direct  to 
Zanzibar,  and  in  all  human  probability  have  begun  his 
missionary  labours  there,  and  the  whole  current  of  history 
connected  with  his  career  -would  have  flowed  along  another 
channel. 

While  not  so  picturesque  as  Zanzibar,  Mombasa  is 
cleaner  and  healthier.  It  is  also  very  much  smaller,  being 
but  six  miles  by  four.  In  fact,  it  is  so  small  that  many 
maps  fail  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  an  island  at  all,  marking 
it  as  though  it  formed  part  of  the  continent  itself.  The 
island,  and  the  town  within  it,  both  bear  the  name  of 
Mombasa.  Its  wide  and  well-kept  roads,  its  tropical  plants 
and  trees,  its  white  buildings,  and  clean-looking  inhabitants 
combine  to  make  a pleasing  picture  to  the  visitor,  if  the 
intense  heat  and  drowsiness  of  the  atmosphere  do  not 
prevent  his  appreciating  its  beauty. 

I 

Mombasa  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the 
year  1000  a.d.  From  1505-1729  it  was  held  on  and  off  by 
the  Portuguese.  There  is  a permanent  memento  of  their 
occupation  in  the  grim  old  fortress,  which  used  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  still  does  duty  as  a prison. 

In  1696-98,  the  town  was  besieged  for  thirty-three 
months  by  a large  fleet  of  Arab  dhows  which  surrounded 
the  island.  Plague,  treachery,  and  famine  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  besiegers,  yet  the  island  held  out,  until  the 
Arabs  made  a last  determined  attack  and  captured  the 
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citadel,  putting  the  remnant  to  the  sword.  Two  days 
later  the  Portuguese  fleet  arrived  in  relief!  Not  until  thirty 
years  later  could  the  Portuguese  recover  the  island,  in  spite 
of  several  attempts.  In  1729  the  Arabs  returned  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  again  drove  out  the  Portuguese, 
who  have  never  since  held  sway.  From  that  time  to  this 
the  Arabs  have  been  the  owners,  latterly,  as  we  shall 
see,  under  a British  Protectorate.  What  with  all  these 
vicissitudes,  it  has  well  earned  its  native  name  of  “ Kisiwa 
Mvita,”  or  “ Isle  of  War.” 


II 

In  1886,  the  British  and  German  Governments  were 
engaged  in  what  has  been  called  the  “scramble  for  Africa,” 
and,  having  chosen  , their  respective  spheres  in  East 
Africa,  agreed  upon  a line  of  demarkation  between  them. 
Mombasa  and  the  mainland  opposite  to  it,  stretching  up  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  fell  to  Great  Britain ; and  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  in  1887,  gave  for  an  annual  rental  a concession 
of  his  mainland  territories  within  the  British  sphere  to  the 
British  East  Africa  Association,  which  was  formed  the 
following  year  into  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company.  These  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  were 
carried  on  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Mackinnon.  He 
had  already  done  a good  deal  towards  opening  up  the 
country  by  his  line  of  coasting  steamers  called  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  terms  of  the 
concession  now  granted  to  him  included  “ the  entire 
management  and  administration  ” of  what  had  just  become 
British  East  Africa.  Among  the  men  who  joined  him  in 
the  I.B.E.A.  were  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Sir 
J.  Kirk,  Sir  F.  de  Winton,  Sir  A.  Kemball,  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  and  others  who  had  resolved 
to  seek  the  country’s  fortune  rather  than  their  own, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
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them.  We  have  seen  how  they  fulfilled  this  resolve  in  1889 
at  Rabai.  When,  in  1890,  the  balance  sheet  showed  all 
expenditure  and  no  profit,  the  shareholders,  Sir  W. 
Mackinnon  said,  would  “ take  out  their  dividends  in 
philanthropy.” 

During  the  days  of  the  company,  many  and  great  were 
the  changes  and  improvements  which  took  place  in 
Mombasa.  In  August,  1891,  the  first  sod  of  the  proposed 
railway  to  Uganda  was  cut  by  Mrs.  Euan  Smith,  wife  of 
the  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar ; and  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Binns 
was  asked  by  the  administrator,  Sir  F.  de  Winton,  to  offer 
prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  undertaking.  Sir  W. 
Mackinnon’s  services  to  the  country  in  general,  and  to  the 
headquarters  in  particular,  are  commemorated  in  a life-size 
statue  of  him  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  island.  As  the 
work  of  the  company  developed,  the  harbour  of  Mombasa 
became  too  small  for  the  large  boats  which  began  to  touch 
there.  Lieut.  Swayne,  R.E.  was  in  consequence  com- 
missioned to  explore  round  the  island  for  another. 
Suddenly  he  lighted  upon  Kilindini,  “ the  place  of  deep 
waters,”  the  commodious  harbour  which  has  since  become 
so  well  known.  It  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  to 
the  old  harbour,  and  is  the  port  of  entry  now  for  all  large 
vessels.  Reviewing  these  signs  of  progress  we  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  Rebmann,  written  at  a time  when  Mombasa 
was  decried  as  unsuitable  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
Mission — “ Mombas,”  he  wrote,  employing  the  spelling  of 
the  time  (1864),  “ poor  and  degraded  though  it  be  at 
present,  may  still  have  an  important  and  even  glorious 
destiny.” 


Ill 

In  1895,  the  Foreign  Office  took  over  the  control  of  the 
company’s  possessions,  and  a Protectorate  was  formed. 
Mission  work  had  been  carried  on  from  Mombasa  for 
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some  fifty  years  before  it  became  a mission-station  in  itself. 
It  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Oriental  Moham- 
medan town,  and  the  work  there  meets  with  much  the  same 
difficulties  as  at  Cairo  or  Zanzibar.  A mission-hall  was 
opened  in  1896;  and  services  were  held  in  the  open  air, 
but  much  opposition  was  met  with.  Undeterred  by  results, 
the  work  is  kept  up  to  this  day.  The  most  useful  agency  in 
Mohammedan  Missions  is  medical  work.  An  excellent 
mission-hospital  exists  at  Mzizima,  half  a mile  from  the 
town. 

In  1899,  the  diocese  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  of 
which  Hannington  was  the  first  Bishop  and  Tucker  the 
last,  ceased  to  exist.  Bishop  Tucker  elected  to  keep  the 
Uganda  portion  when  the  diocese  was  divided  into  two ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Peel,  secretary  to  the  C.M.S.  at 
Bombay,  was  chosen  as  the  first  bishop  of  Mombasa.  He 
still  holds  the  see.  Under  his  direction  the  beautiful 
cathedral  has  been  built.  The  visitor,  entering  the  harbour 
of  Kilindini,  catches  a glimpse  of  a picturesque  dome  of 
eastern  architecture.  He  lands,  and  a short  ride  in  a 
“ gharri  ” or  trolley,  pushed  rapidly  along  by  stalwart  natives 
on  narrow  tram-lines,  brings  him  up  to  it,  and  he  gazes  in 
wonder  at — Mombasa  cathedral.  It  is  not  a building 
which  that  word  usually  suggests  to  an  Englishman,  but 
one  entirely  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  If  he  have 
any  knowledge  of  Mombasa  a generation  ago  his  amaze- 
ment increases.  One  who  as  a young  subaltern  was  a servant 
of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  is 
now  a colonel  with  a distinguished  record,*  visited  the 
cathedral  in  company  with  the  writer.  On  coming  out 
he  remarked,  “This  building  would  be  a credit  to  any 
town  in  England.  When  I remember  that  in  the  ’eighties 
the  site  on  which  it  stands  was  bare  jungle,  and  this  broad 
road  a narrow  winding  path,  I am  persuaded  that  we 
were  meant  to  rule  the  world  ! ” The  marble  pulpit,  the 
* Col.  H.  G.  C.  Swayne,  R.E.,  alluded  to  above. 
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apse-shaped  chancel,  the  handsome  font,  the  pillars  and 
arches  are  all  very  striking.  This  house  of  God  will  bear 
inspection  in  every  nook  and  corner.  Everything  is  “ sawa, 
sawa” — the  Swahili  for  “apple-pie  order.”  Black  and 
white  are  alike  welcome  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  spacious 
wooden  chairs.  What  with  the  services  in  English,  followed 
by  services  in  Swahili,  prayers  and  praises  are  ascending 
from  Mombasa  cathedral  on  Sunday  nearly  all  day  long. 
The  chaplain  to  the  English  community  is  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  I.  Semler,  whom  we  have  met  before.  Before 
quitting,  we  take  a look  at  the  mural  tablets  which  are 
filling  up  the  walls,  mostly  in  commemoration  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  the  pioneers  of  law  and  order  in  British  East 
Africa. 

The  work  of  clearing  away  the  jungle  for  what  is  now 
the  cathedral  close  began  in  autumn  1900,  under  the  Rev. 
K.  St.  A.  Rogers,  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Bishop  Peel. 
The  Revs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  F.  Burt,  and  T.  S.  England  sub- 
sequently helped  much.  Two  immense  baobab  trees  had 
to  be  felled.  Some  of  the  present  trees  and  creepers  were 
imported  from  the  C.M.S.  church  grounds  in  Bombay,  and 
the  mission-compound  in  Madras. 

It  is  a memorial  cathedral,  and  the,  good  men  whose 
services  for  God  and  Africa  it  recalls  are  Henry  Wright, 
and  Bishops  Hannington  and  Parker.  A brief  sketch  of 
their  respective  careers  will  present  to  the  reader  an  out- 
line of  the  middle  period  of  the  East  African  Mission’s 
history. 

(1)  Henry  Wright  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S. 
from  1872  to  1880.  Before  this  he  had  been  rector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Nottingham,  and  in  1871  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Church  Congress  in  that  town.  It  was 
his  work  in  that  capacity  which  led  to  his  appointment 
under  the  C.M.S.  In  his  secretariat  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
negotiated,  and  Sir  John  Kirk  obtained,  on  July  6th,  1873, 
the  famous  treaty  abolishing  sea  traffic  in  slaves,  which 
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the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  so  reluctantly  granted.*  In  1875, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  hundreds  of  slaves  were  still 
being  sold  and  exported,  an  English  man-of-war  appeared, 
captured  from  the  Arabs  their  illegal  cargoes,  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  'missionaries  at  Zanzibar,  Bagamoyo,  and 
the  newly-founded  settlement  at  Freretown. 

The  same  year  (1875),  he  threw  his  influence  into 
persuading  the  C.M.S.  to  respond  to  Stanley’s  challenge, 
and  open  the  Mission  in  Uganda.  What  a change  has 
taken  place  in  thirty-four  years  ! He  it  was,  too,  who  in 
1879  approached  Archbishop  Tait  with  the  request  for  a 
Bishop  in  this  region.  Though  he  died  before  his  scheme 
could  be  completed,  it  came  about  in  1883,  Hannington 
and  Parker  being' the  practical  issue  of  it.  He  was  drowned 
at  Keswick,  August  13th,  1880.  Four  of  his  children  have 
entered  the  mission-fields  of  China  and  Japan. 

(2)  James  Hannington  first  set  foot  in  East  Africa  in  June, 
1882,  as  the  leader  of  a party  of  six  for  Uganda.  On  the 
journey  to  the  lake  he  fell  sick  and  had  to  be  carried  back, 
after  he  had  reached  it  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  His 
physical  pain  on  the  backward  journey  baffles  description. 
Twice  his  bearers  left  him  to  die.  His  strong  constitution  and 
stronger  will  triumphed,  and  he  reached  the  coast  and  took 
the  boat  for  England  May  12th,  i883,ithe  dreary  march  across 
desert  and  through  morass  having  occupied  three  months. 

Recovering  in  almost  a miraculous  manner,  he  landed 
at  Mombasa  again  in  January,  1885,  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  He  travelled  on  foot  through 
a large  portion  of  his  vast  diocese — to  Taita,  Taveta, 
Chagga,  Giriama  and  back  to  the  coast.  Travelling  in 
those  days  was  not  the  easy  matter  it  is  to-day ; but 
Hannington  possessed  the  bodily  strength  and  high  courage 
which  make  light  of  obstacles.  He  faced  and  overcame 
wild  beasts,  and  still  wilder  men. 

* For  an  account  of  this  transaction,  vide  the  chapter  on  Freretown, 
P- 159- 
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On  July  22nd,  he  started  from  Rabai  on  his  last  great 
journey,  with  the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  the  recently  ordained 
native  deacon.  His  object  was  to  strike  out  a new  route  to 
Uganda.  Instead  of  going  down  to  Zanzibar  and  working 
up  through  German  East  Africa,  he  decided  to  follow  the 
track  begun  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  1883-84, — a road  then 
unknown  and  infested  by  Masai,  but  much  more  direct. 
He  set  out  to  help  the  brave  men  who  were  living  through 
the  horrors  of  Mwanga’s  persecution,  when  Christian  lads 
were  being  hunted  like  wild  beasts  and  roasted  in  the 
flames  in  Uganda.  But  he  never  reached  them,  and  never 
returned.  Rumours  came  to  Mombasa  via  Zanzibar,  but 
nothing  certain  was  known  till  February  4th,  1886,  when 
the  remnants  of  his  caravan  straggled  into  Rabai  under 
a dark-blue  flag  inscribed  “ Ichabod ! ” i.e.  “Alas,  the 
glory  ! ” He  had  met  and  conquered  the  sore  troubles  of 
the  road — famine,  thirst,  Kikuyu,  and  Masai — and  had 
reached  Usoga.  He  viewed  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
then  suddenly  felt  himself  seized  and  a captive.  Lubwa,  a 
chief,  tributary  to  Mwanga,  had  received  orders  to  kill  the 
white  man  entering  Uganda  by  “the  back  door.”  The 
story  of  his  capture  is  sad  to  tell,  and  sad  to  read.  First 
he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  robbed.  Then  he  was 
dragged  by  the  legs  some  distance  along  the  ground.  Then 
he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  was  hurried  along  to  the  place 
selected  for  his  prison;  often,  on  the  way,  being  dashed 
against  the  trees.  He  had  still  strength  enough  to  resist, 
and  faith  enough  to  sing  in  the  midst  of  his  agony  “ Safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus.”  At  last  the  enclosure  containing  his 
prison-hut  was  reached.  It  was  the  usual  bee-hive  shaped 
hut,  with  no  ventilation  except  the  door,  a fire  burning 
within  it,  but  no  chimney  for  the  smoke,  some  twenty  men 
all  round  him,  and  rats  and  vermin  without  number.  There 
the  -bishop  was  laid  bruised  and  shaken,  and  straining 
in  every  limb  ; and  there  he  remained  for  nine  or  ten  days, 
his  tortures  being  added  to  by  fever.  Fortunately  he 
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whiled  away  some  of  his  time  daily  by  making  entries  in  his 
diary,  which  has  been  preserved.  From  it  we  learn  that  he 
was  “held  up  ” by  certain  Psalms,  which  seemed  exactly  to 
fit  his  circumstances.  In  particular,  he  was  comforted  by 
Psalms  xxvii-xxx ; and  he  applied  to  himself  the  words  : 
“ I should  utterly  have  fainted,  but  that  I believe  verily  to 
see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  O 
tarry  thou  the  Lord’s  leisure.  Be  strong.”  The  last 
entry  in  his  diary  was  : “ Oct.  29 th,  Thursday. — (Eighth 
day’s  prison.)  I can  hear  no  news,  but  was  held  up  by 
Psalm  xxx.,’ which  came  with  great  power.  A hyena  howled 
near  me  last  night,  smelling  a sick  man,  but  I hope  it  is  not 
to  have  me  yet.” 

At  length  he  was  led  forth  for  a long  walk  through  the 
forest,  where  he  was  told  he  would  meet  his  native  carriers. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  recognized  that  both 
he  and  they  were  to  be  done  to  death.  He  sat  down  under 
a tree  to  gather  strength  for  the  last  ordeal.  The  native 
soldiers  told  off  to  murder  him  then  closed  round  and 
stripped  him  of  his  clothing.  We  happen,  fortunately,  to 
know  what  were  the  two  last  acts  of  the  martyr-bishop’s 
life  on  earth.  First  he  drew  himself  up  with  a calm  and 
quiet  dignity,  and  bade  the  men  around  him,  who  knew 
not  what  they  did,  tell  Mwanga  that  he  was  about  to  die 
for  the  Baganda,  and  that  he  had  purchased  the  road  to 
Uganda  with  his  life.  And  then  he  knelt  down,  submitting 
his  body  to  the  spears  of  the  murderers,  and  committing 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Two 
soldiers  were  stationed,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
plunged  their  spears  into  his  body. 

Of  this  brave  life  and  death  Mombasa  cathedral  will 
always  remind  future  generations,  as  part  of  the  price  paid 
for  access  into  the  heart  of  East-Central  Africa. 

(3).  Henry  Perrott  Parker. — A graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  led  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
mission-field  through  the  influence  of  an  Indian  convert 
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from  Mohammedanism,  Jani  Alii,  who  also  was  a Cam- 
bridge graduate.  He  had  relinquished  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Calcutta  Mission  (1879-1885),  one  of  the  most 
important  posts  in  the  service  of  the  C.M.S.,  to  take  up 
simple  pioneer  work  among  the  Gonds.  From  this  sphere 
of  his  own  choosing,  on  the  death  of  Hannington  he  was 
recalled  to  England,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  October  18th,  1886.  He  landed  in 
Mombasa,  November  27th,  and  “soon  won  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  Mission  by  his  gentleness,  sympathy,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  unselfish  and  humble  life.”  He  was  able  in 
organization.  He  it  was  who  dedicated  the  church  we 
have  already  visited  at  Rabai,  and  planned  the  new  one  at 
Freretown  in  memory  of  his  predecessor.  In  visiting  the 
C.M.S.  stations  in  German  East  Africa,  he  conceived  the 
possibility  of  reaching  Uganda  by  a new  route,  namely,  by 
going  overland  from  Rabai  to  Mamboia  (instead  of  first  by 
sea  to  Zanzibar),  and  thence  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  That  journey,  begun  in  June,  1887,  cut 
short  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  for  his 
life  and  work.  For  while  at  Usambiro,  his  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  died  of  fever,  March  12th,  1888,  and 
on  the  26th  the  bishop  followed  him  to  the  grave  from 
the  same  cause. 

No  description  of  Mombasa  cathedral  is  complete  with- 
out an  account,  such  as  has  been  given  above,  of  the  three 
whose  names  it  perpetuates,  and  whose  work,  in  each  case 
so  suddenly  cut  short,  it  seeks,  by  God’s  blessing,  to 
carry  on. 

Within  the  cathedral  close  stands  another  building, 
which  we  must  visit  before  leaving  Mombasa,  viz.,  the 
Buxton  High  School.  It  was  proposed  by  the  present 
Bishop  (Dr.  Peel),  in  1900,  who  collected  money  from  his 
friends,  the  C.M.S.  adding  a contribution.  On  Monday, 
July  nth,  1904,  it  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Victor  Buxton,  who  consented  to  call  it  the  Buxton  High 
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School,  he  and  his  family  having  subscribed  largely  towards 
the  cost  of  erecting  it.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  England  was  the 
first  principal,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Martin. 
Under  the  latter’s  care  we  will  pay  it  a visit.  He  shows 
us  over  the  class-rooms,  fitted  up  with  desks,  maps,  and 
black-boards.  Indeed,  we  imagine  ourselves  in  an  up-to- 
date  school  at  home.  But  wait  a minute ! Here  come 
sixty  pupils  bounding  in  for  instruction.  At  this  point  the 
resemblance  to  an  English  school  ends,  for  they  belong  to 
three  different  races,  speaking  three  different  languages. 
Hence  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  principal 
has  to  contend. 

Next,  we  pay  our  respects  at  Bishopscourt,  and  learn 
a lesson  in  resourcefulness.  This  building,  no  longer 
needed  as  a church,  for  which  it  did  duty  until  the  erection 
of  the  cathedral,  has  been  transformed  into  a house. 

With  the  record  of  the  inspiring  lives  referred  to  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  something  of  the 
same  spirit  actuates  their  successors  to-day,  who,  if  they 
have  fallen  on  less  exciting  and  less  exacting  days,  have 
none  the  less  borne  much  during  a longer  tenure  of  service. 
The  veteran  of  the  Mission,  Archdeacon  Binns,*  had  been 
out  ten  years  before  Hannington’s  death,  and  is  at  his 
post  still.  Here  these  devoted  men  and  women,  called  by 
God,  fired  by  love,  and  armed  with  faith,  hold  up  the 
banner  of  the  Cross.  If  the  requirements  of  Christ  were 
as  lax  as  those  of  Mohammed,  he  would  obtain  as  many 
converts ; but  they  are  not,  and  his  followers  in  Mombasa 
are  few,  but  increasing.  The  missionaries  are  also  few, 
and,  alas  ! owing  to  the  necessity  for  retrenchment,  not 
increasing.  Yet,  heeding  neither  the  tropical  sun  above 
them,  nor  the  icy  cold  indifference  of  the  Moslem  population 
around  them,  they  go  about  their  Master’s  business. 

* The  Ven.  H.  K.  Binns  has  been  mentioned  before  in  connection 
with  the  Frcretown  Mission.  In  reality,  his  long  time  of  service  has 
been  divided  between  the  two  stations. 
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A survey  of  the  missionary  work  done  in  and  around 
Mombasa,  no  matter  how  rapid,  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  share  in  it  which  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  have  taken.  Going  up  to  Rabai 
by  the  creek  described  in  the  chapter  on  that  station,  there 
is  a drear  expanse  of  mangrove  swamp  called  Jomvu.  The 
ruins  of  the  Methodist  station  which  was  formerly  situated 
there  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  work  having  been  transferred 
to  Mazeras,  close  to  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Uganda 
Railway.  Both  places  repay  a visit,  Mazeras  for  the 
activity  of  the  present  under  Mr.  Griffiths’  care,  and  Jomvu 
for  its  associations  with  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield.  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson,  the  traveller,  on  his  visit  to  Mombasa, 
found  this  devoted  missionary  at  work,  and  was  much 
struck  with  his  personality. 

“ I was  prepared  to  find  in  Wakefield,”  he  says,  “ a 
man  weakened  and  weary  ” (i.e.,  on  account  of  the  fever- 
stricken  spot  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast),  “ looking  forward 
to  the  exploration  of  a better  land  as  a happy  change 
from  the  ills  that  the  flesh  was  doubtless  heir  to  in  this 
wretched  country.  Putting  on  my  most  lugubrious  ex- 
pression as  the  most  suitable  for  the  occasion,  I proceeded 
to  the  mission-house  to  greet  with  due  solemnity  the 
mission  patriarch  of  East  Africa,  for  be  it  known  that 
Mr.  Wakefield  has  lived  almost  entirely  about  Mombasa 
since  1862. 

“ Before  reaching  the  house  I was  startled  by  sounds  of 
hearty  laughter.  On  entering  the  building  and  announcing 
myself,  my  hand  was  seized  with  no  weak  grasp,  and  my 
philosophy  upset  by  a cheery  welcome  which  told  of  good 
lungs.  I looked  in  vain  for  the  yellow  integument  and 
irritable  temper  which  might  suggest  “ liver.”  With 
pleasure  I found  a lively  companion,  boiling  over  with  good 
spirits,  full  of  hearty  laughter  and  genial  stories.  In  fact, 
the  very  prince  of  African  good  fellows.  Though  not 
as  yet  especially  successful  in  the  gathering  of  converts, 
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he  has  nevertheless  performed  labours  of  great  value, 
and  holds  deservedly  the  first  rank  of  the  workers  in 
that  mission-field.  Would  that  there  were  more  like 
him.”  * 


* “ Through  Masailand,”  p:  21,  by  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S. 
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UGANDA 

“ Though  many  missionaries  may  fall  in  the  fight , yet  the  survivors 
i will pass  over  the  slain  in  the  trenches , atid  take  this  great,  AJrican  fortress 
for  the  Lord." — L.  Krapf,  in  1878,  with  reference  to  Uganda. 

“ On  the,  success  of  the  Uganda  experiment , with  its  alternation  of 
favourable  and  adverse  circumstances , depends  the  happiness  of  the  interior 
of  the  vast  contitient  for  generations .” — The  Times , in  a leading  article, 
October  30th,  1886. 

I.  Uganda  as  seen  by  Explorers. 

Erhardt’s  map,  1855. 

Speke’s  discoveries,  1858,  1862. 

Stanley’s  visit,  1875. 

II.  Uganda  in  the  Early  Days. 

The  pioneer  party. 

Sketch  of  history,  1876-90. 

III.  Uganda  in  the  Middle  Period. 

Bishop  Tucker’s  arrival. 

Four  influences  at  work  : 

Lubare. 

The  Crescent. 

The  Cross. 

The  Union  Jack. 

IV.  Uganda  at  the  Present  Day. 

Uganda  Railway. 

Entebbe. 

Mengo : 

Cathedral. 

High  School. 

Hospital. 

Katikiro  and  King. 

Scene  of  a martyrdom, 

Mackay’s  house. 

Jinja : 

Sequel  of  Hannington’s  murder. 

Re-visited. 
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MANY  centuries  ago,  Ptolemy  described  the  River 
Nile  as  issuing  from  two  great  lakes  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; and  the  exploration  of  Africa 
in  the  last  fifty  years  have  proved  that  Ptolemy  was  right. 
In  doing  so  it  has  at  the  same  time  brought  to  European 
notice  a country  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
describe — the  romantic  country  of  Uganda. 

I 

The  heart  of  Africa  was  first  laid  bare  by  the  missionary, 
lie  led  the  way,  and  the  explorer  followed.  In  1855,  the 
German  missionary  Erhardt,  whom  we  met  at  Rabai,  sent 
home  a provisional  map  of  Equatorial  Africa,  based  on 
information  he  had  gathered  from  native  traders.  It 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  with 
the  result  that  Burton  and  Speke  were  sent  out  in  1857,  to 
correct  its  outline  and  fill  in  its  blanks.  Lake  Nyasa  at 
this  time  was  already  known.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
the  slug-like  lake  on  Erhardt’s  map  made  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasa  one  vast  stretch  of  water. 

Burton  and  Speke  started  on  their  expedition  just  as 
Livingstone  was  coming  home,  in  1857.  They  started 
from  Zanzibar  and  reached  Tanganyika  that  year.  On  the 
return  journey  they  parted  at  Unyanyembe,  and  Speke 
travelled  northwards.  On  August  3rd,  1858,  “the  vast 
expanse  of  the  pale  blue  waters  of  the  Nyanza”  burst 
suddenly  on  his  view,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Victoria. 
He  heard  of  a country  beyond  it  called  Uganda,  and  an 
enchanting  account  of  the  people  who  lived  there.  This 
he  learned  from  the  Arabs ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lake  knew  nothing  of  it.  On 
enquiring  the  breadth  of  the  lake,  his  guide  “ kept  throwing 
forward  his  right  hand,  and,  making  repeated  snaps  of  his 
fingers,  endeavoured  to  indicate  something  immeasurable  ; 
and  added  that  nobody  knew,  but  it  probably  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ! ” 
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In  1862,  Speke  started  again  and  travelled  straight  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  stayed  some  months  with 
Mtesa,  the  king  of  Uganda.  Then,  having  with  his  own 
eyes  seen  the  source  of  the  Nile,  he  followed  its  course  till 
he  reached  Khartoum.  He  sent  home  a telegram  : “ Nile 
is  settled.”  Previously  “ Caput  Nili  quaerere  ” was  an  ancient 
proverb  to  represent  the  impossible. 

For  twelve  years  no  other  European  eye  ever  beheld  the 
spacious  lake — now  known  to  be  larger  than  Scotland — 
until  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Stanley  arrived  in  Uganda 
in  1875.  So  impressed  was  the  latter  with  what  he  saw, 
that  he  wrote  home  !a  letter  pointing  to  Uganda  as  the 
ideal  spot  for  a Christian  Mission.  He  wrote  two  copies, 
sending  one  of  them  through  Colonel  de  Bellefonds  of 
Gordon’s  staff,  then  in  Uganda.  On  his  way  north  this 
officer  was  attacked  and  murdered.  A punitive  expedition 
found  his  body  and  the  letter  thrust  in  his  high  boots.  It 
was  forwarded  to  Gordon,  and  by  him  dispatched  to 
England.  The  other  copy  Stanley  took  with  him  to  Zanzi- 
bar. This  letter,  with  so  remarkable  a history,  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  on  November  15th,  1875.  Its  sequel 
will  come  before  us  later  on. 

Stanley’s  fame  as  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  Uganda 
is  worldwide ; but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  he  was 
one  of  Uganda’s  earliest  missionaries.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
called  the  very  first.  Years  afterwards,  in  1901,  he  wrote 
an  article  in  Cornhill  entitled,  “ How  I acted  the 
Missionary,  and  what  came  of  it”  We  must  quote  a few 
lines  from  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  scene  at  the 
king’s  court : Mtesa  surrounded  by  his  “ cabinet,”  and  the 
white  man  in  their  midst. 

“ Day  after  day  passed,”  writes  Stanley,  “ with  Mtesa 
and  myself  in  chat  upon  trivial  topics,  until  one  day  in  full 
court  the  subject  of  the  white  man’s  faith  was  broached. 
As  I expounded  I observed  such  fixed  attention  upon  the 
part  of  the  King  and  courtiers;  that  I had  not  noticed 
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before.  The  rule  had  been  understood  by  all,  that  talk 
should  be  brief  and  various ; but  now  it  became  animated 
and  continuous.  Gestures,  exclamations,  and  answers 
followed  one  another  rapidly,  while  every  face  was  lit  up 
by  intense  interest.  When  we  finally  adjourned  the  subject 
was  not  exhausted,  greater  cordiality  was  in  the  handshakes 
at  parting,  and  it  was  urged  that  we  should  continue  the 
discussion  next  day. 

“ And  so  we  did  for  several  days.  It  seemed  the  com- 
parisons of  Mohammed  with  Jesus  Christ  were  infinitely 
more  fascinating  than  the  most  lively  descriptions  of 
Europe  that  I had  been  able  to  give,  and  truly  the 
accusation  of  Christ,  His  judgment  by  Pilate,  the  last  scene 
on  Calvary,  were  the  means  of  arousing  such  emotions  that 
I saw  my  powers  of  discerning  character  had  been  extremely 
immature  and  defective. 

“ This  revelation  of  feeling  stimulated  me  to  persevere 
in  the  hope  of  some  unknown  but  cheering  outcome. 
Someone  on  behalf  of  the  King  suggested  that  I should 
leave  behind  me  some  souvenir  of  my  visit  that  would  keep 
alive  my  words  in  my  absence.  The  idea  was  good.  I 
discovered  that  the  King’s  chief  drummer  was  an  expert  in 
Arabic  caligraphy.” 

So  Stanley  wrote  out  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  His  boat  boy, 
Robert,  translated  the  English  description  of  the  scene  on 
Calvary  into  Swahili.  These  were  transcribed  on  to 
polished  boards  of  white  wood,  sixteen  inches  by  twelve. 
They  were  deep  in  the  Decalogue  when  Colonel  de 
Bellefonds  arrived,  who,  when  questioned,  confirmed 
Stanley’s  words.  When  Stanley’s  time  was  up  Mtesa  began 
to  devise  expedients  for  delay  : 

“ ‘ What  is  the  use  of  coming  to  Uganda  to  disturb  our 
minds,  if  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  what  you  have 
said  has  right  and  reason  in  it  you  go  away  ? ’ ‘ Mtesa  is 

under  a misunderstanding,  I am  not  an  instructor  in 
Christianity,  I am  simply  a pioneer  to  civilization.  If 
Mtesa  really  wishes  that  lawful  instructors  should  come  to 
Uganda,  he  has  but  to  say  so  and  I will  write  to  the  people 
in  England  to  that  effect,  and  I am  sure  they  will  send  the 
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proper  men  for  that  purpose.’  ‘ Then  write,  Stamlee,  and 
say  to  the  white  people  that  I am  like  a child,  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  cannotj  see  until  I am  taught  in  the  right 
way.’  I gladly  consented,  and  on  April  14th,  1875, 1 made 
two  copies  of  an  appeal. 

“ Four  months  passed,  and  I was  again  in  Uganda,  to 
continue  as  circumstances  permitted  the  interesting  task  I 
had  left  unfinished.” 

During  the  time  that  remained  Stanley  made  copious 
extracts  from  the  Gospels,  and — 

“ The  principal  events  from  Creation  to  Crucifixion 
were  fairly  copied  out,  forming  quite  a bulky  library  of 
boards.  When  the  work  was  finished  it  was  solemnly 
announced  in  full  court  that  for  the  future  Uganda  would 
be  Christian  and  not  Mohammedan. 

“ A mission  boy  left  my  service  to  become  the  King’s 
reader,  and  a Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  given  him  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Mtesa  in  the  true  faith.” 

II 

The  story  of  the  reception  which  Stanley’s  appeal  met 
with  in  England  is  so  well  known  that  only  the  barest  out- 
line need  ;be  attempted  here.  Two  anonymous  donations 
of  ^5000  each  having  reached  the  C.M.S.  in  order  to  take 
up  the  challenge,  volunteers  were  called  for.  The  first  man 
accepted  was  Lieutenant  Shergold  Smith,  who  had  been  in 
the  Navy,  and  had  served  in  the  Ashanti  campaign  of 
1873-74  ; but  African  fever  having  affected_his  eyesight,  he 
had  placed  himself  under  instruction  for  ordination  at 
Highbury.  His  sight  so  far  improved  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Africa  as  the  leader  of  the  party  to  Uganda. 
“ Send  me  out,”  he  pleaded,  “ in  any  capacity ; I am 
willing  to  take  the  lowest  place.” 

The  second  man  accepted  was  Alexander  Mackay.  By 
birth  a Scotchman,  he  was  a man  of  great  mechanical 
ingenuity.  At  the  time  of  his  offer  he  was  twenty-six  years 
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of  age,  and  was  chief  constructor  at  a great  engineering 
factory  near  Berlin.  He  finished  an  unbroken  course  in 
Uganda  of  fourteen  years. 

Then  came  the  clergyman  of  the  party,  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Wilson,  Curate  of  St.  James’s,  Collyhurst,  who  had  but 
recently  been  ordained.  He  was  a junior  contemporary  at 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  of  J.  Hannington  and  E.  G.  Ingham, 
who  followed  him  to  the  mission-field  and  became  Bishops. 
Wilson’s  resolve  to  volunteer  for  the  Uganda  expedition 
turned  on  what  would,  humanly  speaking,  be  called  an 
accident.  His  father  was  vicar  of  a church  not  many 
miles  from  the  curacy  in  which  he  was  working ; and  one 
day  came  over  with  his  wife  to  pay  his  son  a visit  A cab 
was  ordered  to  fetch  them  to  catch  a certain  train  the  same 
evening,  but  failed  to  arrive.  They  waited  on  until  it  was 
too  late  to  catch  the  train,  and  returned  home  by  a different 
route,  their  son  promising  to  bring  over  the  luggage  to 
them  next  day.  He  did  so,  and  there  happened  to  be  a 
missionary  meeting  in  the  village  the  same  evening  for 
which  he  stayed  on.  To  his  surprise,  the  speaker,  noticing 
him  in  the  audience,  called  upon  him  to  say  a few  words. 
He  was  quite  unprepared  and  at  a loss  to  know  what  he 
would  say.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  remembered  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  offer  of  ^5000  for  a 
Mission  to  Uganda,  and  the  appeal  of  the  C.M.S.  for 
workers.  The  question  came  to  him — Why  should  not  he 
go  himself?  The  offer  was  made  and  accepted:  thanks, 
again  humanly  speaking,  to  the  cabman  who  failed  to  keep 
his  appointment.  Of  the  party  of  eight  pioneers  to 
Uganda  he  is  to-day  the  sole  survivor.* 

The  remaining  five  members  of  the  party  were  T. 
O’Neill,  Diocesan  Architect,  Cork;  two  mechanics,  G.  J. 
Clark,  and  W.  M.  Robertson ; a builder,  J.  Robertson ; 

* The  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to  leave  Uganda 
in  1S80,  but  was  spared  to  labour  for  some  twenty  years  in  Palestine  ; 
the  writer  received  the  above  story  from  his  own  lips. 
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and  a medical  man,  who  was  accepted  half  an  hour  before 
the  farewell  meeting,  Dr.  John  Smith.  They  were  taken 
leave  of  (except  Shergold  Smith  who  started  before  the 
rest),  in  the  committee-room  of  the  C.M.S.,  on  April  25th, 
1876.  Several  speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the 
Mission  on  this  occasion,  and  the  last  to  get  up  was 
Mackay.  In  view  of  the  early  history  of  the  expedition 
his  words  have  a pathetic  interest.  “ There  is  one  thing,” 
he  remarked,  “which  my  brethren  have  not  said,  and 
which  I want  to  say.  I want  to  remind  the  committee 
that  within  six  months  they  will  probably  hear  that  one  of  us 
is  dead.  Yes,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  eight  Englishmen  should 
start  for  Central  Africa,  and  all  be  alive  six  months  after  ? 
One  of  us  at  least — it  may  be  I — will  surely  fall  before  that. 
But  when  the  news  comes,  do  not  be  cast  down,  but  send 
some  one  else  immediately  to  take  the  vacant  place.”  His 
prediction  was  all  too  true,  for  within  three  months  one  was 
dead,  J.  Robertson,  the  builder.  And  within  a few  years 
Mackay  was  the  only  one  left  in  Africa. 

They  left  London  on  April  27th,  1876,  and  reached 
Mengo  on  June  30th  of  the  following  year,  i.e.,  Shergold 
Smith  and  Wilson  reached  that  place,  the  remainder  were 
either  dead,  sick,  or  on  the  way  home.  It  was  a land  of 
tyranny  and  murder,  a land  whence  armed  expeditions  were 
constantly  issuing  to  “ eat  up  ” (as  the  natives  phrased  it) 
the  neighbouring  states,  to  enslave  their  women,  and  to 
steal  their  cattle.  Mackay  did  not  arrive  there  till 
November,  1878,  and  by  that  time  the  party  of  eight  had 
dwindled  down  to  two — himself  and  Wilson.  In  1879  three 
more  missionaries  arrived,  and  the  vanguard  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Mission.  In  1881  plague  broke  out,  and  multitudes 
were  slaughtered  to  appease  the  gods.  On  March  18th, 
T882,the  first  baptisms  took  place;  and  fourteen  months  later 
the  number  of  converts  had  reached  twenty-one.  In  June, 
1884,  Hannington  was  consecrated  bishop  of  a diocese 
which  embraced  Uganda  as  well  as  the  east  coast  regions  ; 
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and  in  October  of  the  same  year  Mtesa  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mwanga,  a lad  of  seventeen.  Now 
Mtesa,  at  whose  instance  the  missionaries  had  come,  had 
never  done  much  in  their  support,  and  when  he  died  even 
this  was  withdrawn.  Mwanga’s  reign  is  a story  of  vacillation 
and  hostility.  With  his  accession  a period  of  active  per- 
secution of  native  Christians  set  in,  the  most  flagrant  act  of 
which  was  the  torture  and  burning  to  death  of  three 
Christian  lads. 

In  1885  came  the  disaster  and  disappointment  of 
Hannington’s  murder ; and,  in  Uganda  itself,  fresh  per- 
secution on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  great  progress 
in  translating  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
Christian  baptisms  and  marriages.  Two  hundred  Chris- 
tians perished  in  this  persecution,  but  by  July  25th,  1886, 
there  were  227  names  on  the  baptismal  register.  In 
November,  1887,  Bishop  Parker  reached  Usambiro,  south 
of  the  lake,  but  was  struck  down  by  fever  before  he 
crossed  it.  A period  of  civil  war,  revolutions,  and  counter- 
revolutions followed ; Mohammedans,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  alternately  obtaining  the  upper  hand. 
During  this  period  Mwanga  was  baptized  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  On  February  8th,  1890,  died  Mackay ; and  in 
the  same  month  Mwanga,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  the 
country,  recovered  his  throne,  and  the  government  became 
for  the  time  nominally  Christian.  The  Protestant  chiefs 
thereupon  built  a church,  which  was  opened  for  use  on 
June  1st,  1890. 


Ill 

It  may  be  said  that  a new  epoch  now  set  in,  signalized 
by  the  arrival  on  December  27th,  1890,  of  Bishop  Tucker. 
Let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  see  how  God  selected  and 
sent  forth  the  new  head  of  the  Mission,  showing  that  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had 
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not  been  spent  in  vain,  and  that  their  prayers  had  been 
heard.  A.  R.  Tucker  jumped  with  one  sudden  leap  from  a 
curacy  to  the  bishopric  of  E.  E.  Africa ; sudden,  that  is,  as 
men  count  speed,  but  in  reality  God  had  for  years  been 
preparing  him  for  the  step.  He  was  an  athlete,  having 
taken  the  biggest  walk  in  the  lake  country,  sixty  miles  in 
one  day,  including  the  ascent  of  the  four  highest 
mountains ; and  he  was  a painter  who  had  exhibited 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Some  thirteen  years 
before,  when  painting  a picture  of  a lonely  woman 
struggling  up  a street  in  a wild,  stormy  night,  the  sleet 
driven  by  the  wind  into  her  face,  a little  baby  at  her  bosom, 
and  doors  and  windows  shut  against  her,  he  had  put  down 
his  brush  and  said,  “ God  help  me  ! Why  don’t  I go  to 
lost  people  themselves  instead  of  painting  pictures  of 
them  ? ’’  He  then  and  there  consecrated  his  life  to  God ; 
and  when,  in  1890,  a party  of  Cambridge  men,  of  whom  a 
distinguished  classic,  Pilkington,  was  one,  needed  a leader 
of  some  experience,  A.  R.  Tucker  opportunely  wrote  to  the 
C.M.S.  and  was  chosen  for  the  post.  At  that  time  he  was 
curate  at  St.  Nicholas’,  Durham,  under  the  Rev.  (now 
Prebendary)  H.  E.  Fox.  He  was  consecrated,  and  set  out 
with  his  party  at  once. 

On  Sunday,  December  28th,  1890,  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  newly-built  church,  to  a congregation  of 
1000.  Next  day  Captain  Lugard  arrived  to  act  as  British 
Resident.  Civil  strife  was,  however,  not  yet  at  an  end,  but 
eventually  Lugard  succeeded,  in  1892,  in  making  a settlement 
under  which  the  country  was  partitioned  into  Protestant, 
Roman,  and  Mohammedan  spheres  of  influence.  On 
Trinity  Sunday,  1893,  the  first  native  clergy  were  ordained, 
of  whom  Henry  Wright  Duta,  who  is  still  at  work,  was  one. 
In  1894  the  British  Protectorate  over  Uganda  was  pro- 
claimed ; and  a railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  was  begun.  In  1901  the  first  train  reached  the 
lake ; and  it  is  now  possible  to  accomplish  with  comfort  in 
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three  days  a journey  which  formerly  involved  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  at  least  three  months.  By  1894  the  work  had 
been  so  blessed  that  there  was  actually  a native  Church 
Council  which  undertook  to  support  native  teachers,  and 
distributed  130  of  them  to  different  centres,  and  there  were 
200  churches  in  use.  In  1895  the  first  five  lady  mission- 
aries arrived.  Three  years  later  Mwanga  rebelled  against 
the  British  rule  and  was  expelled,  being  replaced  by  his 
infant  son,  Daudi  with  Apolo  Kagwa  as  katikiro  (Prime 
Minister)  and  regent.  Both  king  and  katikiro  are 
Christians,  the  latter  bearing  on  his  body  the  marks  of 
persecution  undergone  in  the  less  peaceful  days. 

The  facts  connected  with  Uganda  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  a wonderful  story.  They  impress  the  traveller,  silence 
the  critic,  encourage  the  despondent  worker  in  less 
prosperous  fields,  but  the  Uganda  missionary  trembles  lest 
the  growth  should  become  too  rapid  upon  a foundation  too 
shallow. 

Bishop  Tucker  has  lately  written  an  account  of  his 
“ Eighteen  Years  in  Uganda  and  East  Africa.”  He  mentions 
four  distinct  influences  which  have  contributed  to  make 
Uganda  what  it  is  to-day.  They  are,  in  four  words,  Lvbare , 
the  Crescent,  the  Cross,  and  the  Union  Jack.  These  in- 
fluences provide  the  key  to  the  whole  story. 

Lubare-^ orship  is  the  ancestral  faith  of  the  Baganda.  If 
not  the  same  thing  as  devil-worship,  it  closely  bordered 
upon  it.  The  cruelties  which  obtained  in  Uganda  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Christianity,  and  to  a decreasing  extent  since, 
were  perpetrated  in  its  name.  As  water  cannot  rise  above 
its  own  level,  so  a superstition  cannot  lift  its  devotees 
beyond  its  own  standard.  As  an  influence  its  importance 
is  mainly  historical,  a thing  of  the  past.  In  the  words  of 
Bishop  Tucker,  “ Its  doom  is  sealed  ...  in  a few  short 
years  it  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  which  once 
have  been.” 

Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  Crescent  ! 
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The  name  of  the  Prophet  had  been  heard  in  Uganda  iong 
before  the  name  of  Christ.  Arab  traders  carry  their  religion 
with  them  and  leave  it  behind  them  wherever  they  go.  It 
comes  with  a novelty  and  a tangible  something  to  hearts 
which  are  empty  of  anything  loftier  and  lives  unaccustomed 
and  unwilling  to  exercise  self-restraint  None  the  less,  the 
Bishop  thinks  that  it  has  never  got  a very  firm  footing  in  the 
country,  thanks  to  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Cross.  It  is 
strong  enough,  however,  in  numbers,  zealous  enough  in 
propagation,  and  dangerous  enough  in  its  tendency  to  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  future,  not  of  Uganda  alone,  but  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  vast  continent.  By  universal  consent 
Uganda  is  one  of  the  strategic  points  where  a barrier  may 
be  set  up  against  its  onward  progress,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  unless  conquered  (or  at  least  counteracted)  itself. 

What  the  Cross  has  done  for  Uganda  has  been — briefly 
and  imperfectly — outlined  above.  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted 
that  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  should  be  weakened  and 
the  minds  of  the  Baganda  confused  by  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  coming  as  they  did  to  a field  already 
occupied  when  practically  the  whole  continent  was  before 
them.  In  estimating  the  progress,  the  almost  phenomenal 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Uganda,  the  primary 
source  should  not  be  forgotten  or  confused  with  secondary 
sources.  The  thirst  for  intellectual  knowledge,  the  craving 
for  being  in  the  fashion,  the  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world 
have  had  their  share  in  the  uplift  of  Uganda  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  these  things  were  fostered,  and  in  large 
measure  created  by  the  missionaries’  message,  and  inculcated 
in  the  Mission  schools.  Whatsoever  things  are  lofty,  pure, 
and  of  good  report  in  the  country  must  ultimately  be  traced 
back  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  Union  Jack  must  not  be  left  out  of  account — the 
fourth  influence  named — nor  how  it  got  firmly  planted  in 
Uganda.  Dr.  Eugene  Stock  has  told  the  story  recently  of 
how  he  and  Bishop  Tucker  were  visitors  together  at  a 
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country  house  in  Scotland,  in  1891,  and  Sir  W.  Mackinnon 
formed  one  of  the  party.  * The  latter  was  at  the  time 
Chairman  of  the  British  East  African  Company,  and 
brought  them  the  news,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  company 
was  sending  orders  to  Captain  Lugard  to  withdraw  from 
Uganda,  as  the  occupation  was  proving  too  expensive. 
Sir  William  regretted  the  step,  and  asked  his  fellow  visitors 
to  do  their  best  to  avert  it.  On  October  30th  of  that  year 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  and  Bishop  Tucker,  being  the  chief  speaker, 
made  a strong  appeal  for  help.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  force  from  Uganda  would  mean 
anarchy  and  massacre  to  the  Mission  converts.  Before  the 
meeting  closed  ^8000  had  been  promised,  and  in  the  next 
ten  days  ^8000  more  came  in  spontaneously,  and  the 
whole  ^16,000  was  handed  over  to  the  company.  Sir  W. 
Mackinnon  added  ^10,000  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  thus 
Uganda  was  saved  to  the  British  flag.  The  Mission  had 
gone  to  Uganda  with  no  political  backing,  and  when  no 
British  company  or  British  influence  of  any  kind  was  ever 
expected;  but  since  the  Union  Jack  has  flown  over  the 
country,  the  best  of  feeling  and  the  closest  of  co-operation 
has  existed  between  the  Mission  and  the  Government,  and 
the  officials  have  again  and  again,  in  public  and  in  private, 
acknowledged  how  much  the  country  has  developed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Mission  workers,  the  latest  utterances 
of  importance  on  the  subject  being  those  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  when  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt.  King  Edward  VII.  set  his  seal  of  approval 
upon  the  stamp  of  man  produced  under  Mission  influence 
by  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  Katikiro, 
Sir  Apolo  Kagwa,  IC.C.M.G. 

Of  the  story  of  the  Uganda  Mission  the  half  has  not  been 

* “ Recollections  of  a Septuagenarian,”  chapter  ix.  Church  Family 
Newspaper , July,  1909,  subsequently  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  11  My  Recollections,”  by  Dr.  E.  Stock, 
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told  in  this  brief  sketch.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  it 
here,  for  space  would  forbid;  and  the  facts  are  so  well 
known  as  hardly  to  need  repetition.  Some  useful  purpose 
will  be  served,  however,  by  describing  the  country  as  it 
appears  to  a traveller  at  the  present  day. 

IV 

The  journey  by  the  Uganda  railway  from  Mombasa  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  occupies  a couple  of  days.  Mombasa 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Macupa, 
which  the  railway  crosses  by  a bridge  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  called  Salisbury  Bridge  after  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  under  whose  direction  the  Uganda  Railway 
scheme  was  undertaken.  The  route  thence  up-country 
conveys  the  traveller  through  a variety  of  scenery.  All 
kinds  of  tropical  wild  animals  roaming  at  large — antelopes, 
zebras,  and  occasionally  lions — are  to  be  seen  from  the 
line.  Nairobi  is  passed  on  the  way,  and  Kisumu,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  is  approached  through  the  great 
Rift  Valley,  supposed  by  Sir  H.  Johnston  to  be  the  bed  of 
the  sea  once  dividing  off  East  Africa  from  the  mainland  like 
another  Madagascar.  After  ascending  7700  feet,  the  line 
drops  2000,  and  then  climbs  to  8300.  The  lake  itself  is 
3726  feet  above  the  sea.  Curiously  enough,  not  a yard  of 
the  Uganda  railway  is  in  Uganda  ! It  deposits  its  passengers 
at  Kisumu  (Port  Florence),  on  the  lake,  whence  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  is  done  by  steamer. 

The  port  of  entry  into  Uganda  is  Entebbe.  Mengo 
is  about  eighteen  miles  further  on.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  decided  to  go  there  on  foot.  We  start  out  at  early 
dawn  with  a party  of  jolly  porters  to  carry  our  loads,  who 
while  away  the  time  by  singing  and  laughing.  It  is  a long 
straight  road,  with  here  and  there  a steep  hill  to  climb. 
Weary  and  hot,  at  length  we  catch  sight  of  Mengo 
cathedral  perched  on  a hill,  visible  for  miles  before  we 
reach  it.  In  the  company  of  one  of  the  Mission  staff  we  go 
up  to  it.  The  first  objects  which  attract  our  notice  are  the 
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graves  of  Hannington  and  Pilkington  * — plain,  plastered 
mounds  amongst  a double  row  of  other  graves  exactly  alike. 
The  cathedral  stands  out  well,  surmounted  by  three  woolly 
peaks  of  thatch.  The  Mission  buildings  cluster  around  it — 
the  boys’  and  girls’  schools ; the  theological  college — while 
just  below  is  the  hospital,  in  which  the  two  brothers,  Drs. 
A.  R.  and  J.  H.  Cook,  are  at  work;  and  just  beyond 
is  Mr.  Hattersley’s  high  school  for  sons  of  chiefs.  From 
Namirembe  hill,  on  which  the  cathedral  stands,  a grand 
view  is  seen  of  the  six  surrounding  hills  famous  in  the  past 
history  of  the  Mission. 

Next  day  we  visit  some  of  these  places  in  detail,  begin- 
ning with  the  cathedral.  The  Sir  Christopher  Wren  of 
Uganda  is  Mr.  K.  E.  Borup,  who  taught  the  Baganda 
to  make  bricks,  carpentering,  and  other  handicrafts,  and 
superintended  their  first  building  operation.  The  four 
walls  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ; the  foundations  of 
burnt  bricks.  Inside  are  two  rows  of  massive  columns  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  long  native 
grass,  and  rises  over  the  transepts  into  the  three  peaks 
already  mentioned.  Exquisite  reed  work  covers  the 
ceiling.  The  consecration  took  place  on  June  21st, 
1904,  by  Bishop  Tucker.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Archdeacon  Walker.  Amongst  those  present  were  PI.  M. 
Commissioner,  Colonel  (now  Sir  James)  Hayes-Sadler,  the 
boy  king,  the  katikiro,  fifty  clergy  (native  and  European), 
and  a congregation  of  3500.  There  were  in  all  10,000 
Baganda  in  the  precincts  unable  to  get  in.  And  all  this 
took  place  within  thirty  years  of  Stanley’s  challenge  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  within  a few  weeks  of  his  death. 

* Pilkington  was  killed  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Soudanese  troops  in 
1897.  Captain  C.  H.  Villiers,  of  the  Royal  Ilorse  Guards,  who 
served  as  a staff  officer  in  Uganda,  writing  to  the  Times , January,  1S9S, 
said:  “It  is  owing  to  . . . men  like  Mr.  Pilkington  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  Uganda  so  easily  up  to  the  present  time.  In  Mr. 
Pilkington’s  death  the  cause  of  civilization  in  Africa  has  received 
a severe  blow  and  England  has  lost  a devoted  servant.” 
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Our  visit  happily  falls  on  a Sunday.  We  wend  our  way 
up  the  hill  for  the  8 o’clock  service,  at  which  there  is  a 
congregation  of  about  2000.  About  230  of  them  remain 
behind  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wright 
Duta  celebrating.  There  is  one  portion  of  the  service,  it 
must  be  confessed,  we  cannot  enjoy,  and  that  is  the  singing. 
For,  unlike  the  Swahili,  the  Baganda  are  totally  unmusical. 

The  following  day  we  visit  Mr.  C.  W.  Hattersley’s 
school  for  sons  of  chiefs,  which  is  run  on  the  house-system 
like  an  English  public  school.  It  was  started  in  January 
1905,  and  has  already  numbered  amongst  its  pupils  Suna 
(the  king’s  brother),  the  katikiro’s  son,  the  son  of  Lubwa 
(Hannington’s  murderer),  and  several  young  chiefs  already 
ruling.  Entering,  we  find  them  in  the  middle  of  a drawing 
lesson.  Their  maps  and  freehand  work  are  marvellous  ; 
but  our  greatest  surprise  is  their  proficiency  in  musical  drill. 
The  school  buildings  are  in  a square,  with  the  class-room 
on  one  side,  dormitories  on  the  other  three,  and  a play- 
ground in  the  centre.  The  boys  at  play  wear  smart  blazers 
of  blue  and  white  stripes.  Their  feet  are  bare,  and  a red 
turban  is  their  becoming  head-dress. 

Of  course  we  must  visit  the  hospital  as  well,  and  learn 
all  we  can  about  that  scourge  of  sleeping-sickness,  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  decimated  the  Baganda.  This 
hospital  is  a substantial  building,  with  accommodation  for 
103  beds.  It  is  not  the  original  hospital : that  was  burnt 
down  in  1902,  struck  by  lightning.  “If  God  has  allowed 
our  hospital  to  perish,”  said  the  katikiro  to  the  native 
Parliament,  “ it  is  to  show  us  that  we  must  build  a bigger 
and  a better  one.”  And  the  beautiful  building  we  see 
before  us  is  the  result. 

We  accept  the  katikiro’s  invitation  to  dinner ; and  we 
pay  our  respects  to  the  king,  whom  we  find  engaged  in  a 
game  of  football  with  some  lads  of  his  own  age.  We  pass 
the  sedgy  pond  in  which  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  once  had  to 
swim  at  Mwanga’s  behest.  And  we  reverently  visit  the 
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swamp  in  which  the  three  boy-martyrs  met  their  death  so 
bravely  in  1885.  On  our  way  thither  we  pass  the  house 
which  Mackay  built  for  himself ; but  only  the  foundations 
remain.  There  are  a few  pomegranates  and  coffee  trees 
planted  by  him  still  to  be  seen. 

On  our  return  journey  across  the  lake  we  put  in  at 
Jinja,  near  the  Ripon  Falls,  and  not  very  far  away  from 
where  Hannington  fell.  And  who  is  the  first  person  we 
meet  but  Hannington’s  own  son,  on  a similar  errand  to  his 
father’s,  but  under  what  altered  conditions  ! He  tells  us  that 
the  natives  in  that  region,  before  he  came,  were  under  the 
impression  that  his  father’s  friends  had  never  heard  of  the 
murder,  else  why  had  they  not  sent  out  an  expedition  to 
avenge  it  ? They  have  since  learnt  that  the  only  requital 
his  friends  have  permitted  themselves  is  to  send  out  his  son 
to  carry  on  the  work  thus  suddenly  cut  short.  And  whilst 
engaged  in  that  work,  one  of  the  most  touching  acts  that 
has  fallen  to  him  has  been  the  baptism  of  Timothy 
Mabinyo,  the  son  of  the  chief  who  murdered  his  father. 
So  wonderfully  does  God  work  His  purposes  out. 

Re-visiting  Uganda  to-day  what  do  we  find  ? A native 
church,  with  its  own  constitution,  numbering  over  70,000, 
of  whom  more  than  20,000  are  communicants ; a well- 
equipped  college  on  the  royal  hill  of  Budo  under  the 
direction  of  the  brothers  H.  W.  and  H.  T.  C.  Weather- 
head;  an  advance  post  in  Kavirondo  begun  by  Ven. 
J.  J.  Willis* — not  to  mention  other  signs  of  encouragement 
and  phenomenal  growth  on  all  sides.  But  Bishop  Tucker 
we  miss,  for  he  is  now  serving  the  Church  at  home ; and 
the  cathedral  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  in  Uganda  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church  we 
see  flourishing  to-day  ; and  there  is  every  prospect  that  out 
of  charred  ruins  will  rise  a fresh  and  more  worthy  structure 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

* Archdeacon  Willis  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Bishop  Tucker, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Westminster  Abbey,  January  25th,  1912. 
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THE  CROSS  OR  THE  CRESCENT 


“ Islam  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  religions  which  in  several  pints  of 
the  world , is  to-day  forestalling  and  gaining  on  Christianity  I — The  Rev. 
W.  H.  T.  Gairdner. 

I.  The  Moslem  Menace. 


HERE  are  three  points  in  the  creed  of  Islam  which 


appeal  to  human  nature  on  its  better  side.  They 
have  been  clearly  described  by  Bishop  Lefroy,  of  Lahore.* 
The  first  is  the  outspoken  acknowledgment  of  a personal 
God,  of  His  existence  and  majesty,  and  His  concern  with 
every  action  of  the  human  race.  The  word  Islam,  the 
name  of  the  religion,  means  entire  surrender  to  the  will  of 
God.  Its  professors  are  Mussulmans  or  Moslems — those 
who  have  surrendered  themselves.  Every  act  they  do  is 
supposed  to  be  prefaced  with  the  words,  “ In  the  name  of 
God  the  merciful,  the  compassionate.”  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  the  belief  that  God  has  spoken  to  man,  that  He  has 

* “ Mankind  and  the  Church,”  pp.  283-299,  summarized  in  C.M. 
Review,  August  1908,  in  an  article  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
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Attraction  of  Mohammedanism  : 
Moral,  and  immoral. 

Social. 

Political. 


II.  The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Church. 


As  suggested  by  three  figures  of  speech  1 
A race. 

An  incoming  tide. 

A conquest. 
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revealed  Himself  in  the  Koran.  Our  belief  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  cannot  compete  in  intensity  with  this 
article  of  faith  among  the  Moslems.  It  is  stated  dog- 
matically in  the  formula : “ There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God."  And  thirdly,  there  is 
the  great  truth  of  the  brotherhood  of  believers,  which  is 
very  natural  to  the  negro  races.  It  lifts  them  up  into 
fellowship  with  their  teachers.  These  three  tenets  are  full 
of  attractive  power. 

Moreover,  Islam  can  claim  that  it  has  accomplished 
something  towards  the  world’s  progress.  It  has  suppressed 
human  sacrifice  and  cannibalism ; it  has  removed  many  of 
the  coarser  features  of  idolatry.  It  has  professed  to  enforce 
total  abstinence,  and  to  abolish  gambling.  It  inculcates  the 
three  positive  duties  of  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer. 

I 

None  the  less,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  of  the 
upward  tendency  of  this  religion,  there  remains  the  Moslem 
menace.  For  against  its  positive  virtues  have  to  be  set 
its  negative  results,  and  its  injurious  effects.  Instead  of 
rebuking,  condemning,  and  subjugating  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  it  embodies  them  as  part  of  its  system.  “ It  offers 
the  highest  sanction  of  religion  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
human  conduct.  Its  greatest  achievement  is  social  re- 
spectability ; its  chief  failure  lies  in  the  absence  of  self- 
restraint  in  the  individual.  It  exacts  from  an  African  the 
performance  of  certain  prayers  and  the  observance  of  the 
usual  fasts ; it  cannot  teach  him  to  master  his  passions.”  * 
Why  then  is  it  that  so  many  Europeans  give  a favourable 
verdict  on  behalf  of  Mohammedanism,  and  discourage 
those  who  would  fain  see  Moslems  enrolled  under  the 

* The  East  and  the  West,  April,  1908,  in  an  article  on  “ Some 
African  Problems,”  p.  174,  by  Canon  (now  Bishop)  Weston,  of 
Zanzibar. 
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Christian  banner?  The  reason  is  that  they  judge  it  by  the 
attainments  of  some  few  mystics  of  unquestioned  saintliness 
amongst  its  millions  of  adherents  ; and  the  same  people  as 
a rule  would  measure  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity  by 
what  they  see  in  the  lives  of  many  who  are  only  nominal 
Christians.  The  dark  side  of  Islam  is  only  visible  to  those 
who  have  lived  amongst  Mohammedans. 

But  this  sensual  aspect  of  its  tenets  will  not  alone 
account  for  its  rapid  growth  in  Africa  during  recent  years. 
Other  causes  have  been  at  work ; and  chief  among  them 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  The  Pax 
Britannica  now  prevailing  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda  has 
struck  an  effective  blow  at  the  thraldom  in  which  the  Arab 
so  long  held  the  African.  To-day  Arabs  and  Africans  are 
fellow-subjects  of  the  white  nations  ; and  their  interests  are 
one.  This  has  greatly  helped  the  spread  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.  It  provides  the  African  with  a basis  on 
which  he  can  meet  the  Arab  Moslem  on  equal  terms ; 
whereas  formerly  he  was  his  serf.  Consequently  as  a 
social  force  it  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Again,  there  is  a political  significance  in  the  Moslem 
menace.  Teachers  of  Islam  from  North  Africa  and  else- 
where are  found  moving  side  by  side  with  the  Christian 
missionary.  The  Moslems  of  the  North  have  appreciated 
the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  coloured  races  in  their 
conflict  with  Europeans,  namely  the  absence  of  any  uniting 
influence  to  render  the  isolated  units  one  compact  body ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  have  determined  that  Islam  shall 
be  the  link  between  tribe  and  tribe.  Moslems  cannot 
afford  to  see  Christians  supplanting  their  influence,  and 
destroying  their  ancient  supremacy.  Whether  Christendom 
has  resolved  or  not  to  do  battle  with  Mohammedanism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohammedanism  has  buckled 
on  all  its  armour  to  do  battle  with  Christianity ; and  with 
such  success  that  it  is  computed  that  there  are  no  less  than 
59,000,000  African  Moslems  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not 
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generally  recognized  at  home  how  far  Africa  has  already 
become  a Mohammedan  country. 


II 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  duty  which  lies 
before  the  Church  of  Christ  ? The  speed  with  which  the 
influence  of  Islam  is  spreading  in  Africa  is  variously 
spoken  of  as  a race,  as  an  onward  flowing  tide,  and  as  an 
invasion.  The  duty  of  Christians  is  strikingly  set  forth  in 
these  figures  of  speech,  which  represent  serious  realities. 

(i)  Islam  is  often  referred  to  as  engaged  in  a race  with 
Christianity.  “ Islam,”  we  are  told  in  a recent  pamphlet 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Gairdner  who  is  in  the  arena  him- 
self at  Cairo,  “ Islam  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  religions 
which  is  to-day  gaining  on  Christianity.”  “A  stern  race  is 
taking  place  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.”  “ Islam 
is  sternly  competing  with  the  Cross  for  all  the  coast  tribes.” 
These  are  but  specimens  of  a phrase  constantly  in  use  at 
this  time. 

A race  ! Then  the  Christian  athlete  in  the  spiritual 
sphere  must  not  come  behind  the  competitor  for  an  earthly, 
perishable  prize.  The  latter  in  the  Isthmian  Games  of  old 
was  first  taken  to  the  solemn  Scrutiny,  and  asked  two 
questions  : Would  any  one  accuse  him  of  slavery  ? Would 
any  one  accuse  him  of  immorality  ? — A Church  which  is  not 
pure  and  lofty  in  standard  is  disqualified  in  such  a race  as 
that  against  Islam.  Next,  we  follow  the  athlete  to  the  Strip- 
ping Room.  Every  weight  in  the  matter  of  needless  clothing 
is  laid  aside,  in  order  that  the  limbs  may  be  unimpeded. — A 
Church  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  is  essential  in  a 
race  where  the  Christian  finds  himself  so  handicapped  in 
numbers.  Lastly,  we  follow  to  the  Running  Ground  in  the 
marble  enclosure  at  Corinth.  There  is  dead  silence  in  the 
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rows  upon  rows  of  spectators ; and  grim  determination 
written  upon  the  faces  of  those  about  to  strain  every  sinew 
in  their  effort  to  win  the  prize.' — Apathy  will  not  overcome 
antipathy  at  home  amongst  the  spectators ; neither  will 
indifference  vanquish  determination  in  the  field  itself. 

(2)  Again,  sometimes  Islam  in  its  progress  is  compared 
to  the  incoming  tide.  “ Can  the  Church  of  Christ  unite  in 
Africa  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  [of  Mohammedanism]  ? ” 
asks  Bishop  Tugwell.  “Within  the  memory  of  many, 
Mohammedanism  has  grown  from  a small  stream  into  a 
mighty  river,  and  the  river  flows  on  and  increases 
practically  unchecked.”  We  learn  from  Canute,  that  man 
cannot  set  back  the  tide  unaided.  He  cannot  say,  Thus 
far  and  no  farther.  God  alone  can  do  that.  But,  with  the 
ability  which  God  gives,  man  can  build  breakwaters  and 
erect  sea-walls. 

(3)  Once  more,  speaking  still  of  Mohammedanism, 
Bishop  Tugwell  employs  a figure  often  used  in  this  con- 
nection when  he  says:  “The  time  is  come  for  men  to 
understand  that  in  East  and  Central  Africa  are  to  be 
fought  the  great  battles  of  the  young  African  Church.” 
That  country  has  already  “become  the  battle-ground  of 
the  age-long  forces  as  they  hurl  themselves  anew  against 
the  power  of  the  Christ.”  * The  contending  forces  on  the 
side  of  Christianity  are  (in  the  main),  the  C.M.S.,  the 
U.M.C.A.,  and  the  two  Scotch  Missions  in  Central  Africa. 
The  Missions  of  these  Societies  occupy  the  strategic 
points.  They  are  obviously  God’s  entrenchments  in  His 
own  campaign  against  Islam  in  Africa.  These  several 
forces  need  reinforcements  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
without  delay.  Dr.  Weston,  in  appealing  to  England  to 
uphold  those  engaged  in  the  struggle  at  the  front,  put  the 
question,  “ If  God  asked  you  for  a coat,  would  you  give 
Him  your  worst  coat  ? ” 

* “ The  Needs  of  Africa,”  by  thelRt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell,  W.  E. 
Africa. 
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The  answer  to  the  invasion  by  the  Crescent  must  be  a 
Christian  Crusade — begun  in  love,  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  ending  only  when  the  nations  whom  God  has 
made  shall  come  and  worship  before  Him,  and  shall 
glorify  His  Name.  (Psalm  Ixxxvi.  8,  9.) 
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